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CAUTION | 


When Doubletone Inks are specified 
It means Ullman’s genuine 

|| Doubletone Inks or Ullmanines. 

| You may not detect the counterfeits 
But your customer will. 

In imitative specimen books 

Not only our very designations 

Are frequently appropriated 

But sometimes to mislead and deceive 
Our Inks Themselves Are Used. 
These can, however, be obtained only 
From us or our recognized agents. 






























Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York (uptown) Philadelphia 
New York (downtown) Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
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THE QUALITY OF 
BUTLER SERVICE. 


In the conduct of our business, service consists of more 
than simply the prompt filling of orders. BUTLER 
SERVICE includes dependable quality of paper merchan- 
dise; the rapid, careful filling of orders and punctual ship- 
ment of goods; immediate, courteous and intelligent 
attention to correspondence; impartial treatment of cus- 
tomers; and the charging of fair prices. 


We have always appreciated the fact that the very 
nature of the business of printers demands service. Through 
the sixty-eight years of our business experience we have 
developed an organization which is loyal to our standard 


of distinct, co-operative service —BUTLER SERVICE. 


We would like an opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of BUTLER SERVICE to you, if you are not already 


enjoying it. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Paper Co. . . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . - Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co San Francisco, California 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, California 
Oakland Paper Co. . . Oakland, California 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Washington 
American Type Founders Co Spokane, Washington 
American Type Founders Co Vancouver, British Columbia 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. : City of Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Havana, Cuba 


‘J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 CHICAGO 












































New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 
Chicago New Yok City 
345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 



































Printers have grown so accustomed to doing business 
q with the price-quibbler that it is almost second nature 
with them to search for some way to cheapen the cost 
of the job that they are estimating upon. A compara- 
tively few printers have seen the fallacy in this method 
and have built big business by avoiding it. The majority 
have not changed, with the result that the element of 
true service is all but eliminated. The question of 
whether Smith & Company would be benefited by this 
or that has given way to the statement that Smith & 
Company would complain if asked to pay for it. 


work being done on cost finding will help materially. 
And the buyer of printing is learning that it is what a 
a piece of printed .matter does, not what it costs, that 
establishes its true value. 


Hid inpshireiond 


will cost your customer a trifle more, but is worth it to 
him a dozen times over. Tell him so. 


q But there is every indication of a change. The great 


ayn 


» Hampshire Paper Company 


Hampshire | The only Papermakers in the world 
t Th ; making Bond Paper exclusively 
ond 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 































COSTLY HESITATION 





——— The printer who has installed a 

' Cost System and is still hesitating 

ill | over a method for eliminating 
th | Static Electricity in his paper stock 
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learns, perhaps for the first time, that this is a COSTLY LEAK 
through which dollars and cents are disappearing. 


Electricity in paper stock 
Reduces Output We also sell 





Hampers the Feeder U. P. M. 
Annoys the Pressman | Automatic 
Wastes Material Continuous 
, 7 Pile Feeders. 
One method only for its elimination has — 
been uniformly successful. The show me 
man’s Feeder. 
9 . . 
Chapman’s Electric Neutralizer wane 
Runs while 
4,000 Presses Equipped. Why Not Yours ? you Load. 











U. P. M.—THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
Western Agent 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 
638 Federal Street, Chicago 















































Double Shear “Oswego Autos” Cut the Cost 
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The New OSWEGO Auto Rapid Production Cutters 


with the Double Shear Movement are being prepared in sufficient quantities to 
supply a large demand. We have already installed additional machinery and equip- 
ment so as to protect our good friends and customers in the matter of delivery. As 
soon as enough finished stock can be completed at Oswego our New York City and 
Chicago stores will be stocked with a range of sizes and styles to enable instant 
delivery, the same day if necessary, of any one of the NINETY different OO3WEGO 
Cutting Machines. 

Your inquiry about the new OSWEGO Auto is solicited. It is made in sizes 
from 32 inches to 84 inches and in three different styles, and fitted in each case 
with a special equipment adapted to your exact needs. A customer of OSWEGO 
Machine Works gets the benefit of the latest and best world cutting practice. 


If you haven’t already written for our book, ““Some Unvarnished Facts,’’ describing all the 
OSWEGO Cutters, do so at once. 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 





























THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. SEA ATTLE, DALLAS, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Sli. poy York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 


The Babcock Optimus 











The Babcock Optimus 








Six stiff tracks under impression are reasons why 
the Optimus does not gutter. Superabundant strength 
here and elsewhere prevents this weakness. There is 
as much potency in the way of its use as in the mate- 
rial itself. 

A cylinder can be made strong enough. Support for 
the bed is the problem. Because we have the space 
others lack we put into the Optimus the heaviest and 
strongest impression girt in use, and on this patented 
tracks better calculated to enforce and maintain rigid- 
ity than any others. The massive girt and the tracks, 
with details of construction designed to render all 
supremely strong, give a sturdy six-track bed support 
without equal in rigidity. 

Equality of bearing of the bed on the tracks is vitally 
necessary. The usual practice is four tracks each as 
long as the travel of the bed. There is no way to ac- 
curately adjust these for wear. The inside tracks wear 
most and quickest. A true bearing for the bed across 
four tracks of uneven surfaces is impossible. Guttering 
follows, with damaged forms and defective work. Weak- 
ness elsewhere magnifies the fault. 

All Optimus presses, except ponies, have six-tracks 
under impression line—two long roller tracks and four 
wheel tracks. Each wheel track has three five-inch 


wheels, each wheel almost instantly adjustable. The 
two long tracks are more quickly and effectively cor- 
rected than if they were a part of a four-track device. 
Equality of bed bearing is readily maintained. 

The wheel track is far more durable than the same 
length of roller track, and retains adjustment longer. 
The wheels have three times the wearing surface of a 
straight track as long as their diameters. Three wheels 
five inches in diameter are equivalent to a track four 
feet long. Four feet of straight track cannot be com- 
pressed under impression line; but it is possible to place 
at this point of intense strain a track of wheels having 
four feet of track surface on their circumferences. The 
advantage of wheels always has been recognized by 
press builders; the difficulty has been lack of accurate 
adjustment. Our patented device has positively and 
simply accomplished this. 

The track steel is of our own special analysis, a high 
grade quality giving stubborn resistance to wear. The 
wheels are hardened steel, ground to perfect surfaces. 
Tracks and wheels last the full life of the press. 

The Optimus has greatest strength. It does not gut- 
ter. It will satisfy the exacting man. If his work is 
heavy it is the only one that will. For thesame reason 
it endures. 
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Most Complete Line of Printiné 


Making more types of printing-press controllers than 
any other manufacturer enables the General Electric Company 
to meet any special requirements by the use of slightly modi- expe 
fied standard apparatus. A few of our most popular dial lated 
controllers are shown in the illustration. yout 
Complete information and estimates promptly fur- reco 
nished from our nearest office. speci 


General Elecftri 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charleston, W. Va. Denver, Colo. Louisville, Ky 
Baltimore, Md. * Charlotte, N. C. Detroit, Mich. Macon, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. Chattanooga, Tenn. (Off. of Sol’g Agt.) Memphis, Ten 


CR-I71-A for 
W714 0.6. Motors 


Boise, Idaho. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Chicago, Il. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Erie, Pa. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Minneapolis, } 
Nashville, Ten 
New Haven, € 
New Orleans, | 
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Press Controllers in the World 


Printing-press controllers as recommended by the 
General Electric Company represent years of experience of 
expert engineers in equipping presses of all sizes. Accumu- 
lated data are before our printing-press control specialists when 
your particular requirements are considered. An engineer’s 
recommendation is valuable to you only as it represents 


specialized experience. 


tric Company 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Louisville, Ky. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

3195 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 
SHERIDAN INTERNATIONAL 


SEWING MACHINES 


MADE IN THREE DIFFERENT STYLES AND FOUR SIZES 
COVERING THE FULL RANGE IN SIZE AND EVERY CLASS 
OF BOTH EDITION AND BLANK BOOK WORK 
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No. 4, Size 18 inches 


THE MACHINES ARE SPLENDIDLY CONSTRUCTED. THEY CAN 
DO BETTER AND TIGHTER SEWING. THEIR CAPACITY IS 
GREATER THAN ANY OTHER MACHINE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet on Sewing Machines 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
65-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 






































You Are Certainly Interested 
In the Latest Improved 


SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 





Are You Interested 
in Offset Presses? 


You certainly ought to be, for the day is surely 
coming when the fine art work now printed on flat 
bed presses will be printed on an Offset. The Scott 
Offset Presses are peculiarly adapted to suit the printer, 
for we make them to print a sheet up to 39 x 54 in. or 
39x58 in., and they are doing the finest printing in the 
land to-day. The American Lithographing Co., of 
New York, after using several of our machines for over 
a year, have given us an order forseveral more. Other 
large concerns are installing them all over the country 
and all we ask is an opportunity of submitting a 
proposition for your consideration on one of these 
machines. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Does A Rotary Magazine 
Press Interest 


You? 


You will find that the Scott Two- 
Roll Magazine Press is capable of doing 
a great variety of work. It will print and 
fold magazines of from 4 to 80 pages, 
printing one-half of the pages in color. 
It will also take covers that have been 
previously printed on Flat-bed Presses, 
fold and wire stitch same perfectly. If 
you print a magazine and require a 
press, it will certainly pay you to confer 
with us. 











Are You Interested 
—— = | in Newspaper 
ne ee Presses? 


i | STR hos eS HEE 4 | Aj a a Then the Scott Multi-Unit Press should 
a < " i = ee certainly be investigated by you. This 
machine has been examined by mechanical 
éxperts from all over the country and every 

one who has seen it praises its construction, 

for it is the strongest, simplest and most 
accessible press ever built. It is capable of 
printing at the highest rate of speed and the 
combinations on it are such that can not be 

made on any other machine. Before you 

order another Web Press, it will certainly pay you 
to look into the merits of the Scott Multi-Unit. 





ne 








WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey 
NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
































Why Do They Come Back? 


— Simply because the printers and ucers of 
quality ink are learning that they can be 
easily satisfied with inks made by 


JAENECKE 


There are printing inks and printing inks, 
but when tired of experimenting, come 
back—as all good people do—to the 
reliable products of Jaenecke. The works 
in Newark are celebrated for the skill used 
in the laboratory, the care exercised in the 
purchase and preparation of raw materials, 
and for the judgment and conscientious 
effort put into the making of the finished 
product. 





ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works— NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PITTSBURG BALTIMORE 
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READ Tus LETTER 


and See How Money is Made Today in Job Work 





OCLL PHONE MAIN ©3398 HOME PHONE MAIN 2267 


Stock Yards Printing Company 


J W. SMITH, Paes. & Treas. 





“Ve RSCIES EgNRSy) RINTING FOR ALL PURPOSES, FROM THE NECES- WE BELIEVE 

mimo rain| | (EM@A| SARY FORMS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL TRANSAC- 
eg i Lye TION OF BUSINESS TO THE ARTISTIC EFFECTIVE ‘ 
{MAHA CATALOGUE DESIGNED TO INFORM AND INFLU. werevy 


FELLOWMEN 
IN ALL THINGS ENCE THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER. :: = =: THEORIZING 
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DOING THINGS 
Not 




















ROOMS 101-105 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Kansas City, flo. October 21,1911. 


The Autopress Company, 
Yew York City, wu. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to ocongratu- 
late you on your Autopress. Previous to my buying your 
Autopress I was inclined to be dubious from information given 
by those who thought they knew something of the Autopregs, 
but who, I afterwards found, were more or less prejudiced. 


Finally, I made up my mind to make a thorough in- 
vestigation. I came to the conclusion that an Autopress was 
what I wanted in my plant. The first one was installed about 
August 16th. After seeing it thoroughly put up by your very 
capable man, J. Speiser, with what instructions he had given 
me and my men, we were able to turn out more work per day , 
than we had been doing on four jobbers. 


Then I conoluded I wanted another Autopress. If 
cne was good, two were better. I now have a second Autopress 
running. I am just as favorably impressed with the second as 
Iwas with the first. If my business continues to improve, ¢ 
tay need a third. 


I feel that it will fill the want of any printing 
office that needs hurry up work. Last Thursday and Friday 

we printed 37,000 on the Autopress each day with 15 make-readys 
each day. These forms all ran 81/2 x 11 and were about the 
sane character of work, some being imitation typewriter and 
others ordinary Roman type. 


Another reature that bothered me, before buying I 
had the impression that I might have to we on one or two high 
priced experts to handle an Autopress. do not find it so. 

On the contrary, your Mr. Speiser demonstrated that our regular 
pressman could run it, so I ordered the seoond press. MV, 
pressman now runs the two Autopresses and a cylinder with the 
help of two feeders. I have dispensed with the services of 
six = and have effected a considerable reduotion in the 
payroll. 
Again I wish to congratulate you on the performance 


Tess. 
of your modern p Yours truly, 


President. 








You ought to know about the Autopress and its 
remarkable capacity. Send today for particulars. 





299 Broadway, New York 


Note particularly what Mr. Smith 
states, viz: 

1. That one Autopress turned out 
more work than 4 jobbers. 

2. That he was convinced in spite 
of prejudiced statements and in- 
stalled a second Autopress; and is 
now contemplating putting in a 
third. 

That, including 15 make-readies, 
37,000 impressions were secured 
as a single day’s work. 

That one pressman runs his 2 
Autopresses and a cylinder with 
the help of 2 feeders, saving 6 men 
and a big pay-roll. 


Hundreds of Autopresses in use 
now. Is it any wonder? 


Sold on Easy Terms 





Per Hour from 
Typeor FlatPlates 








CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bidg. 
LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bldg. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 
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‘COKS 
coe SF. Roy 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 











COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° e e e ° ° ° e - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust. . . «.« . « « « e« 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . ° ° e e e e ° ° 

First to use a special package . ° e e ° ® e e ° ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . e . - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kin = ° ° ° - 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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| The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 








SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes. 


The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 
WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the strongest 
portion of the machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 








On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mulls, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book: Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE FounprRyY Co., LTp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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“One Kimble Does 
Three Times as 
Much Work as the 
Other Two” 


Walcott & Christy, proprietors of the 
Larned (Kan.) Chronoscope, know a 
good thing when they see it, and know 
how to push a good thing along. 

They know that the Kimble Variable 


Speed Motor saves power bills, so they - 


keep the Press with the Kimble Motor 
hustling all the time and use their other 
two presses only when they have to. 


An Interesting Letter 


August 5th, 1911. 
Kimble Electric Company, Chicago: 


“We seem to be on your follow-up list of prospects, 
as we receive circular letters from your company frequently. 


As we purchased one of your Variable Speed Motors about ’ 


a year ago through our local electric company, it seems 
useless to spend further postage on us. 

“*You see, we know what a good motor you make, 
and if we want another, we know where to get it. We 
use a third horse-power Kimble Variable Speed Motor on 
our 10x15 Peerless press, and it has given excellent satisfac- 
tion. ‘Though we have two other job presses, the Peerless 
with your motor does probably three-fourths of our work.” 


Wise men! 
Not only do they save power bills, but they get 


More Impressions Per Hour 
With Less Spoilage, 


because speed is always under absolute control of 
the feeder. 

Pressmen like the excitement of going like the 
very devil when they get the swing of a ‘‘dodger”’ 
job, and they appreciate the value of being able to 
run slow on careful color-register work. 

Change of speed —up or down — is impercep- 
tible; not by steps or jerks, and is done wholly 
with the foot lever. 


A. C. Motors for Jobbers 
A. C. Motors for Cylinders 
A. C. Motors for Folders 
A. C. Motors for Linotypes 
A. C. Motors for Stitchers 
A. C. Motors for Cutters 


Kimble-ize your shop and paralyze your power 
bill. Let us figure on all or on any part of your 
equipment if you are on an alternating-current 
circuit. 





Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 


Over 5,000 of America’s Best Printers and Publishers 
Using Our Metallic Inks Exclusively. 


Gold and Silver Inks 


That Work and Print Right 


Gold in various shades — copper, aluminum (silver) and_ col- 
ored bronze inks. Print on coated stock, such as enamel book, 
coated litho or plate, and glaze or flint papers, coated or enamel 
card stocks, imported bag papers (transparent parchmyn paper), 
etc. 

Our inks work on job, cylinder or rotary presses and “‘ do not 
pack.” Print fine rule and type as well as “ solids.” 

Retain the luster and brilliancy of bronze. In many instances 
superior to bronze work, giving clean, bright results, working 
over other inks, or can be used as a “base,” giving perfect 
results to other colors. 


BETTER THAN BRONZE 


Our new process gold and aluminum inks give remarkable 
results on all rough covers, bonds and linens, wood and cloth 
stocks, and deliver a clean job at less cost —and, best of all, 
quickly. 

We wish it understood by the printing fraternity that we are 
the original inventors and sole manufacturers of these inks, this 
process and accessories. 

There are many very inferior imitations of our inks being 
advertised and ‘‘ peddled’’ by would-be gold-ink concerns that 
have passed into the decade since our goods and improved meth- 
ods have come on the market. Some even copy our advertis- 
ing matter. However, we trust the intelligent printer and press- 
man will investigate and avoid getting “‘ stung.”” A comparison 
of the results with our inks against any and all others is all 
we ask. 

Our inks are fully guaranteed to do all we claim. 





Write for Specimens and Literature Giving full Details and Prices 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers 
Chicago Office New York City 


538 So. Dearborn St. 154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
Factory Office, 5907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 














Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 Cliff Street, New York 





Why are Eagle inks first con- 
sidered when inks are wanted 
for wet printing? It’s the 
“know how” and quality. 
Allow us to refer you to some 
of the BIG ONES using our 


inks. It will surprise you. 





Western Branch: Factory: 


705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City, N.J. 
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Read This, Brother The Qualities You Like 


Before You Turn the Page in a Bond Paper are 
“Right There” in 


DURIN G the past year we sold 721 

motors to printers throughout the T I T A N I C 
country. What do you suppose is the 

reason for this universal demand? Strength Rattle 


Answer: —(1) The quality of our Surface Color 
products. (2) Our knowledge of print- Value 
ing-press requirements. (3) The high pn ae 
reputation which Triumph motors 
enjoy. 





It ts worth testing. Let 


us send you some samples. 
One printer tells another about the Stocked in useful sizes and 


nice results he is getting, and soon we weights and attractive 
have another satisfied customer. If colors, bond finish and 
in need of equipment, write us for linen finish. 


Bulletin 381 P. 
PARSONS TRADING CO. 


° > 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
The Triumph Electric Co. LONDON SYDNEY MEXICO 


Cinei , Ohi BOMBAY MELBOURNE BUENOS AIRES 
incinnati, 10 CAPE TOWN WELLINGTON HAVANA 

















Honest Samples 


@, Consumers asking samples in most lines of business would be 
insulted if tendered any substitute for the real thing. 


G, Printers, however, have followed a sort of common law inherited 
from the youth of the industry in showing smudgy proofs difficult 
to read, and in no sense representative of the finished job. 


@, Lack of proper equipment for good proofs carries part of the 
blame, but the advent of the Potter Proof Press, with its range of 
styles for every purpose, makes poor proofs no longer excusable. 


G, The Potter Proof Press gives proofs equal to print which includes 
color proofs, as well as black proofs. ; 


@, Efficiency engineers have made the Potter Proof Press the standard 
proofing cautpment. ; 


owners ang 2 Pe Wanner & Company 


Manufacturers 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















SIX 


CROSS FEEDERS 























ARE USED BY THE 
LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


in the production of its immense weekly edition of world-wide 


circulation. The highest efficiency in quantity and quality of 
output are the requirements that have led to the selection of Cross 


Feeders by progressive printing plants throughout the world. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. BRINTNALL & BICKFORD THE J.'L. MORRISON CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANAD 
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The all-around efficiency of 


The DEXTER No. 190 
JOBBING FOLDER 


is here expressed in figures. They 
are significant, for they show 
the great range of opportunity 
for business getting and hand- ; 
ling that this jobber offers. Ob- Lavoest De Ma) 
long and irregular folds canalso J} May 
be made by special imposition er 





Largest Fara/le/ 
/6 Page 
8%'X 24° 




















SHEET AND PAGE SIZES 
; Regular Work Gang Work 
Right Angle Right Angle 
Folds Sheet Sizes, Inches Page Sizes, Inches Folds Sheet Sizes, Inches 

8 pages 12 x 16 to 35 x 48 6 x 8 to 1714 x 24 8 pages 8 x 12 to 24 x 35 3x8to 834 x 24 
16 pages 12 x 16 to 35 x 48 4x6to12 x174% _ 16 pages 12 x 16 to 35 x 48 3x8to 814 x 24 
24 pages 14x15to35x36 3144x5to 84x12 24 pages 14x15 to35x36 214x7to 6 x174 
32 pages 14x 20to35x48 3144x5to 834x12 32 pages 14x20to35x48 2144x7to 6 x17, 


Oblong and many irregular folds can also be made by special imposition. Write us for descriptive booklet and set 


of dummies. DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., ATLANTA, GA. Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, LONDON, ENGLAND The J. L. Morrison Co., TORONTO, CANADA 


Page Sizes, Inches 











HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 














Style 3 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 








JENNEY Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 
UNIVERSAL MQTORS || Che Sritialy Printer 


TYPE 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 


ARE THE HIGH-GRADE STANDARD Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
FOR ALL PRINTING MACHINERY methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 


ees: nee Ayes fs : ; 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE Co. — of jobwork form original designs fo 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PUBLISHED Bi-MONTHLY. 











Jenney Electric Manufacturing Co. $2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents, 
GENERAL OFFICES ji FACTORY PUBLISHED BY 
156 No. D b St., Chicag Ande » Ind. 
nilhericnrtnn nee okt cane RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y—AIR COMPRESSORS LEICESTER and LONDON 




















1! The Carver Automatic Die Presses 


en f Are the best for registered work, steel- 
plate printing, box tops, calendars, checks, 


photo-mounts, and all commercial work. 


They are the most economically operated 
and cost the least for repairs. 


If you would know the real worth, in- 
quire of users; especially where they are 
operated with other makes. 


Our Card Feeding Attachment will interest 
you. ; 





Our presses are manufactured in the 
following sizes: 
41, x 9 in. 2% x 8 in. 
Ce, 2% x4 “ 





1 N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company SAtLADEUEBIA, PA. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT,, EXCEPT CANADA: 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRO,, Atlanta, Ga., Southern Agents. 
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American 





Model 30 









STRICTLY high-grade machine, combining 
strength and simplicity of construction with 
=§ absolute accuracy. Steel throughout. Every 
machine thoroughly tested in a printing press and 
guaranteed accurate. Price, 5 wheels, $5.00; 6 
wheels, $6.00. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


291 Essex Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
169 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England. 










N° 12345 


Impression of Figures 





































1,000 Magazines for Fifty Cents 


GATHERED, STITCHED AND COVERED 








Labor (1) operator .......24- $a 
(1) operator assistant =, oars 1 
eS a 3.00 
(1) good feeder assistant 4 1.00 
(1) good take-off. 1 


$ 10.00 
PerM. wet, ah Ay Sey “him tattle te meiael eae on eevee, . $0.3703 
Fixed interest . . . . . . on$8,0006% $1.60 
Charges, insurance. . . . . “ * 2% 54 
Depreciation. . . . . .. 5% 1.33 
ra x me ee we EN w% 12 
$ 3.59 
Per M. opr hg . $0.1330 


3,000 books per hour XK 9—27,000 books perday. . . .... . . . $0.5033 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 



























It stands the test 
and comparison 
with ail 


The Dewey Ruler 


represents the highest development and 
efficiency in the Ruling Machine line 











Those who know what constitutes a satisfactory Ruling 
Machine pay tribute to the Dewey Ruler superiority. An 
investigation of what our machine will do is worth your 
while. Its new features are worth your knowing, and be- 
fore you buy, do yourself justice by getting all particulars. 












Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 










WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND. B. A. DEWEY 


do perfect work SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





These machines are guaranteed to 




















THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : : : : : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 














“They Are 


Going Some” JAMES WHITE PAPER C0. 


Six hundred and twenty-two 


Wing-Horton Mailers 
were sold in 1910. 

They were all sold sub- 
ject to approval, but not a 
Mailer was returned. Trade-mark 

They are carried in stock Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
at printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 


and Canada. BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


Full particulars supplied on re- 
quest to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 








219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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Machine 


12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
New York London Toronto 


“Perfection’’ Stitchers 
for all purposes 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


MOTORS 


THE MOTORS THAT PRINTERS USE 


Round Type Motor Belted to Wood and Nathan’s High Speed Automatic Job Press 


We will make recommendations leading to an increased out- 
put at decreased power cost. Equipment specifica- 
tions furnished free of obligation on your part. 

Ask for Descriptive Bulletin No. 2194 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 
527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








“ VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON. NEW YORK 


THE HODGMAN 


Let us tell you about the new Hodgman Press that every purchaser claims gives 
more speed, makes less noise, is more rigid, and gives better satisfaction than any 
printing press they ever used. We can give you references from the best and largest 
institutions in the trade. The bed motion of the Hodgman is something new. It 
is the most powerful and will last a lifetime. It does away with the shoe and prac- 
tically makes the spring useless. There is neither vibration nor jar in the reverse. 
The bed is only 34 inches from the floor, all sizes, and makes it easy to put on the 
heavy forms. The machine is so well built and is giving such fine satisfaction it 
will surely be worth your time to examine it and convince yourself before you purchase 
one of the old style, shoe-reversing, noisy machines. The Hodgman is a new but 
well-tried improvement: it will interest you; see it. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 
P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. _ H.W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 











Smart Stitched Velvet 


M33425 


M33425. a. stit velvet hats in the new soft 
crush effect. : Black, Brown, Navy. 


31894. Smart stitched velvet hats in the new soft 


crush effect. Colors: Black, Brown, Navy. 


88891. Another stitched velvet crush hat. Colors: 
Black, Brown, Navy. 


M31894 


M33891 


0804. Soft effect in velour trimmed with white 
scarf or braid band. Colors: Black, Burnt, and 
Grey. 

M27127. A medium sized hat of corded silk trim- 
med with white wings. Colors: Black and White, 
and Purple and White. 

M30827. Velour sailor with flexible brim, trimmed 
with bow of black and white satin. 


M25198. M 
facing. 
worked ar 
Navy and 


M10895. V. 
trimming. 
Emerald ; 


Gage Brothers €» Co. Chicagt 





ige Millinery Styles for Fall 191. 


M31492 a ee, ee Eh as M18820 


Mseo21 
ww 0. 
» Black ge a flexible brim, 
e 


i i i M18820. A large brim hat having a corded silk top 
fh lk cord. A z 
—— = yw sei and velvet facing, bound and trimmed with a cro- 
. A medium s at, made with a felt top 


cheted band of worsted. Colors: Grey and White, 
elvet facing. Trinfmed with a pleating of vel- Royal and White, White and Black, Brown 2nd 
id silk combination. Colors: White and Pur- White, Purple and White. 
nd Grey and Purple. 








ge Brothers €» Company | Chicago 








*’The Johnson Way” Has Won the Day 


with a method of care that preserves rollers, clean, tacky and flexible like new, and saves wash-up 
time. There are no more troubles with hard, shrunken or cracked rollers, no bent stocks 
and damaged surfaces, no dirty, greasy floors, no rag and oil receptacles 
scattered about the room; order and cleanliness become automatic; 
there is entire absence of the usual fire hazard. 





gd We would not for a moment think of going back to the old way of caring for rollers. 
| jose The Johnson Rack is considered part of our press equipment just as much as the electric 


No. 4 motor. THE MORRILL PRESS, Fulton, N. Y. 


Copy of the complete text of this letter and others equally interesting will be forwarded on request. 








Part of pressroom, Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, one of Michigan’s finest printers 


— } pantedieen. an 








Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller Rack 
Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
HAMILTON R. MARSH 
Eastern Representative: 


NewYork, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
321 Pearl St. 211-213 Chancellor St. 














THE EFFICIENT PARALLEL, OBLONG, 
AND RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER 


— Perfect Register 
— Highest Speed. 


—Greatest Range of Sizes. Sheets 2x3 
to 19% x 38. 


— Largest Variety of Folds. 
— No Tapes—No Knives used in Folding. 
— Endorsed by Repeat Orders. 


— Installed on an UnconditionalGuarantee 
of Absolute Satisfaction. 


The Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company 
717 Lakeside Ave.,. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It issimple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 

Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 


HOOLE MACHINE ‘& 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








66 HOOLE 99 
Paging 


ognized 


necessity and should 


be in every auditor’s office. 


Send for descriptive 
circular. 


Our other specialties 


(HAMPION 
PAGINS °" MACHINE 


1S THE 
FASTEST 


and 
Numbering 
Machine 


. SIMPLEST AND 
Card Local Ticket Presses. LIGHTEST RUNNING 


Card-Cutting Machines, both eels 
hand-fed and automatic. MARKET 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 








ae . 
Write and state your requirements Manutactaters<ot 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, II. 














a Wonder Becks’ Wouldn't 
Change This Ad! 





It’s Been in for Goodness Knows How Long 





Yes—and it’s apt to be in for some time to come, too! 


We find that there are still many thousands 
who through ignorance of its fine merits are being 
deprived of the benefits of the Brehmer Stitcher, 
the only accurate, simple, rapid and 
economical stitcher made. 


We find that users have been 
squandering large sums 
for complex, as well as 
costly-to-operate, stitch- 
ers without getting good 
results. 


Just a little missionary work. 





io 


We’re out to prove to the 
unenlightened. 


Don’t Be Ignorant— 
<a Investigate! 


No. 33, For Booklet and other General 
Printers’ Stitching. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 


No. 58. For heavier work up to %-inch. Can be fitted with 
special gauge for Calendar Work. 
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ENGRAVERS 


TO THE 
TRADE 


Write for 
Samples 


_ If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 











WEDDING INVITATIONS: BOOK PIATES 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY: CARDS: MENUS 
DANCE PROGRAMS: CLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC: 3.0. 





STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 


ENGRAVERS »° PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


167020 E.RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO 





Monogram 
Stationery 


Calling 
Cards 











Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL 
OFF-SET INKS 


New York 
154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 

:. Chicago 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 

















The World’s 
Standard 
Three and 
Four Color 


Process Inks 








STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 


N USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Wetiegen 20 Machines 
12 rt} 


Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 


_ 
ot Embosunce y 


a, 1®Rough Fa 


3, PRINTING & EMBOSSING Co. 501 SoutH DearsornSr, CHICAGO. 


American Bank Note Co., New York - 
% mJohn A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - - 
‘Western Bank Note Co., Chicago - 
hos. MacDonald, Genoa - - 
E. @ Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia - 
Richter & Co., Naples- - . 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 
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JOE ror tHE TRADE 














New Model | 


No.7 


Capacity 
Seven-eighths 
inch 






Showing the 


Open Door 


of the New Model No. 7 


Boston Wire Stitcher 


Principal mechanism and wire exposed 
to view. All perplexities of other wire 
stitchers of large capacity eliminated. 
Has the exclusive single adjustment to 
thickness of work, the convertible flat 
or saddle work table, with front exten- 
sion for wide work, and will perfectly 
stitch anything from a fewsheets to seven 
eighths inch thickness. Send for details 
to nearest selling place of the 


American Type Founders Company, General selling Agent 


Set from the Bodoni Series 











THE GALLY UNIVERSAL 
CUTTER AND CREASER 


is absolutely inndepecnnalile to every boxmaker or 
specialty printer where perfect and rapid creasing 
or cutting is necessary. Work of this sort is done 
satisfactorily only on 


The Gally Universal 


—a machine of wonderful strength, durability 
and speed. 


Is especially made to stand great strain. The 
Universal press is made with the same care and 
carefully selected material as is the highest char- 
acter of press on to-day’s market, because of the 
great service exacted. 





Built in Five Sizes. From 20 x 30 in. to 30x 44 in. 





We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 


The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Adding a Fish to a Dog 


Doesn’t Make a DOGFISH 


And, similarly, the addition of a type- 
casting machine to a slug composing 
machine doesn’t produce a Monotype. 


The only machine that is both a type caster 
and a type setter is the Monotype. 

It takes two machines of any other make 
to do the same work that one Monotype does 
and even at that, the “quality” argument 
would still be with the Monotype. 

Let the experiments goon. Newspaper 
publishers and printers generally are dis- 
covering every day that 


“The Monotype Way 
Is the Better Way” 


Four more newspapers, so far this month, 
have adopted the Monotype exclusively, dis- 
carding slug machines entirely. 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
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This edvantioumens shows Bonotyge faces and borders 
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7 Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


LIST OF AGENTS 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York city 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and MANUFACTURED BY 

Washington, D. C. 
Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. S G CO 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. B. D. RI IN PAPER e 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. MASSACHUSETTS. 








D « Pp Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
uccessor to The Bates Machine Co. 
1 n S C, Ag Cc wens Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MODEL 27A 


€& Company || _eeeeati, 5 
Neate 


FOR GENERAL 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 














FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Electrotypes ||| | Ngee rence: 


WITHOUT SCREWS 


Nickeltypes No 12345 ALWAYS IN STOCK 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


























WHEELS 
Size 1144x1546 inches iit 


Stereot ypes ROBERTS’ MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 




















View Showing Parts Detached 


for Cleaning 


725-733 S. LASALLE ST. | | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | | ———— 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 or Backward 






































Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive _ 
Motor Attachment 


Prouty. 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y, 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
. from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 333.4, 787e7 3% 


QUALITY—SERVICE 


Brislane-HoyneCo. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 

WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MA- 

CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 

















SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 

















BRONZING 
MACHINES 


for 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 


BRONZE POWDERS 








We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES . 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 














A Special Motor for Every 
Machine in Your Print-Shop 


Our ‘‘STANDARD”’ Motors are now being used with 
great success on Linotype machines, presses, cutters, binders, 
staplers and similar machines. 

Hundreds of printers have secured more efficient power serv- 
ice and at a much lower cost by installing 


Robbins &2Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


We have specialized on small motors —yy5 to 15 horse-power 
— for more than 16 years. ‘The entire output of our big factory 
is centered on this type of motors, making it possible to quote 
the lowest prices consistent with superior quality. We carry 
a big stock of ““STANDARD” Motors and ean fill rush orders 
with dispatch from our big factory or our eight branch houses. 


Special booklet on ‘ STANDARD” Motors will be sent you for the asking. 
Write for it. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 1408 West Third street, 
N. W.; New Orleans, 312 
Carondelet street; St. Louis, 
1120 Pine street; Kansas 
City, 930 Wyandotte street. 

















The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutacher Buch- wid 
Strindrucker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucke 


ERNST MORGENSTERN : 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - + + BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 





The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 








ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 





HOW faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 

alike to the expert and to those taking up 

TO metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 

PRINT particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 

FROM methods and machines; details of special 

METAL processes, plates and solutions. The price is 

S 3 /- or $2.00, post free. 
on To be obtained from 

Murray THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











JUST OUT 


The National Lithographer’s 


Sample Book of 
Offset Printing 


LIMITED 
EDITION 


ORDER Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 
ened 50 Cents 


Every Lithographer and Printer Wants It 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
150 Nassau Street, New York 





The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS-—2z4 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Le OF LABELS—the newest of labels—t5 plates in color, 





yg STUDIES’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - = = = = Vienna VI./i Austria 





















PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Seale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 











Established January, 1894. 


SSS 


2 yo—=<—\ 
HE PROCESS , ewsatras SSR 


JAN I 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Geo. RouTLepGE & Sons, Lr. “ii oe | Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 


















































ABSOLUTE PROOF 


OF THE VALUE AND NEED OF 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK 


To the Progressive PRINTER and Allied Craftsman 


is the demand which he is making for it 


Denver, Colorado 


September, 6-9, 1911 


We, the undersigned, hereby subscribe for the 
number of copies of the Graphic Arts Year 
Book set opposite our names, of Vol. V. 1191. 








Name 


Address 


L. C. Gandy, The Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wood & Nathan Co., Madison Avenue, N. Y. ‘ 
Texas Printing Co., Fort Worth, Texas oe 


Williamson Haff! 
J. Stearns Cush 
Berwick Smith C 
E. Fleming & Co. 
The Cargill Co’. 
Smith-Brooks Pt 
Rinaldi Ptg. Co 
John A. Morgan 

Riverside Pte. 

Brandas Ptg. Co 
Courier-Journal 
National Ptg. C 
Good Health Pub 
Brown Ptg. Co., 
The Washington 

S. U. Fook Co., 
Hathaway Bros., 
W. M. June, Syr 
Fred E. Johnson 

















Norwood, Mass., November 7, 1911. zy 


Graphic Arts Year Book, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mr. W. L. Tobey, Editor, 

Dear Sir: I do not know when I have been so 
thoroughly interested and fascinated in speci- 
mens of fine printing and bookmaking as I have 
in the Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, of 
which I have received the first four volumes. 
I have not yet been able to give them as 
thorough an examination as I intend to later, 
but, from what I have seen, I am impressed 
with the fact that they are practically a 
post-graduate course in fine printing, and 
should be in the hands of every printer, 
platemaker, engraver, lithographer in the 
country, in fact, they would be extremely 
useful to anyone who is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in printing or bookmaking. 

The excellent descriptive articles, the 
beautifully printed pictures, and the great 
fund of useful information which they contain 
are a complete printers library to anyone 
who possesses them. I look forward to many 
interesting and instructive hours in reading 
the articles and studying the results at- 
tained and displayed in their pages. I think 
I can epitomize my impressions of these books 
by simply repeating that they seem to me a 
post-graduate course in fine art printing and 
engraving. 

Wishing you every success in your effort 
to instruct the printing public, I am 


Very truly yours, 
J.STEARNS CUSHING. 
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IT WILL PAY TO TURN THIS PAGE 















































INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 


HE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK for 1911, is arranged in departments, each one 
of the ten taking up in detail some phase in the printing, engraving or allied indus- 
try, where there has been notable development or progress. This will be easily 

accessible, and as a text book, will undoubtedly lead to better production of printed 
matter. Each department is edited by an authority, and is as follows: 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Henry Lewis Johnson, Boston, Mass. 


This department will cover the entire field, recit- 
ing carefully the newest developments in the Allied 
Industries. 


II, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
E. W. Houser, Pres, Nat'l Eng. Ass’n, 

Articles giving detailed exposition of progress in 
new screens; photographic work with artificial light, 
photographic on metal, ana machine etching. 

III. ELECTROTYPING 
Henry L. Bullen, Librarian American Typographic 
Library and Museum 


A concise statement of lead-moulding, steel-facing 
processes, and introduction of the use of aluminum. 


IV. PROCESS COLOR-WORK 
Ray Brown, Art Director of Butterick Publishing Co. 
Taking up new processes in color separation meth- 


ods, simultaneous color printing on two, three and four 
color presses. 


Vv. LITHOGRAPHY 


J. Albert Heppes, Mgr. Lithographic Dept., 
Andrew H. Kellogg Co., N. Y. 


Showing increasing importance due to photographic 
and plate-emaking methods, together with offset print- 
ing. Will also include features in plate-making, trans- 
ferring, and statement of offset printing equipment. 


VI. RAPID PRINTING INTAGLIO PROCESS 
Geo. S. Barlow, Specialist 
Who introduced the process into this country. 
Description of new machines made for this work; 
application of process on foreign newspapers and at- 
tempts in this country. Its use in post-cards, fine art 
and catalogue work. 
VII. TYPOGRAPHY 
Walter B. Gress, Art Director, 
Crowell Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Description and exposition of new type faces, use 
and value, lay-out, design for various forms of printing. 


VIII. PAPER 
M. H. Grassly, Advertising Manager Paper Mills Co., 
Chicago 
Influence of paper upon printing; new styles and 
stocks of papers will be shown and their value in rela- 
tion to various uses described. 
IX. INK 
James A. Ullman, Sigmund Ullman Co., N. Y. 
Description of new inks, their use and value in va- 
rious grades illustrated work. Process inks, monotones, 
colors for typographic display, cover inks. 
X. BINDING 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago 
Taking up and describing new ideas in binding, 
valuable in book and catalogue work. Materials for 
covers: cloth and leather, and manufacturing methods 
in catalogue and book work. 


Besides what is contained in these departments there will be a series of general 
articles by well known men, upon various subjects of vital importance to producers and 
buyers of printing. These are COST SYSTEM—a summary of results; THE BEN 
FRANKLIN MOVEMENT—by G. E. Wray: EFFICIENCY—by J. Horace McFarland: 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS—by John Cotton Dana: COMMERCIAL ILLUS. 


TRATION—by Brainard Leroy Bates: 


BUILDING ERA—by Lee Crittenden: and 


GETTING TOGETHER IN ADVERTISING—by George W. Coleman. 


Each of the ten departments will be illustrated by the best examples obtainable, but special ex- 
hibit forms will be shown in the section for that purpose, and will combine ink, paper, and design, 
with plate-making—being very practical matter. The special exhibit departments will be DESIGN 
or best features in book, catalogue and advertising work: =ZTYPOGRAPHY—showing new faces: 
ADVERTISING DISPLAY—classifying best newspaper, magazine and technical advertising: _IL- 
LUSTRATION, PAPERS and INKS—one of the main features of the book; examples printed on 


various kinds of papers with different inks, showing results to be obtained from combinations. 




















To INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, Il. 


USE YOUR PENCIL NOW 





Please enter my (our) subscription for the 1911 edition of THE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK, 


known as Vol. V., and forward by express to the following address: 











Signed 


400 pages, 8 x 10, bound in half-leather. Forwarded to all points in the United States and Canada by express or 


mail prepaid. Price $5.00. Foreign postage 80 cents extra to countries in the Postal Union. 
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7 Shonemelz 


Cwo- Revolution 


Printed-side-up 
(carrier) or 
printed-side-down 


(fly) delivery. 


THREE SIZES: 


No. 2, 25x 33 
No. 3, 26x 38 
No. 4, 29x42 


Write for descriptive 
matter, samples of 


. The Challenge Machinery Company 


Salesroom and Warehouse . o 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago Grand Haven, Michigan 


























Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


Steel Die Gloss and Dull Finish 
stamping Inks 








D. H.R. Plate Finish Black No. 303 is the 
one Dull Finish Black that works well on any 
die or stock, dries over night and does not 
feather or offset. 

Try a hundred pounds on approval and we 
cuarantee results. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA 
GEO, RUSSELL REED & COMPANY, Agents for Pacific Coast, San Francisco. 
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“WANT A TRANSFER?” 


‘No, thank you, I am a progressive printer, and I want a KIDDER, Transfer Ticket, 
Special Rotary PRESS, then I will print my own and everybody’s transfers.”’ 





KIDDER PRESS CO. Main Office and Works: DOVER, N.H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


Canada: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto South America: J. Wassermann & Co., Buenos Aires 


See Article Regarding this Press on Another Page of this Issue. 


Great Britain : John Haddon & Co,, London 

















Investigate the Kirkman 


Automatic Feeder 
Before You Buy Any Other 


The best reason why you should install a Kirkman 
Automatic Feeder is the multiplied service and results 
to be had. 

There is much to say and many points of advantage 
to be found in the Kirkman, but the most important of 
all—the Kirkman Automatic Feeder is not an experiment, 
but a proven proposition by years of test. The Feeder 
is built right, built to give lasting service, supplies speed 
and produces perfect results. Note satisfaction of Max 
Stern’s Sons: 

MAX STERN’S SONS, Printers 


C. & P.10x15 ; . ae Automatic Press Feeder Co.: Chicago, Nov. 14, 1910, 
5 iudsidesis cation equipped with Kirkman Automatic Feeder Gentlemen,—We have been operating one of your Automatic Press 
Feeders in our shop for 30 days, on trial, and as our acceptance and purchase of same testifies, we are thoroughly satisfied with same. We find that 
it increases our output and saves considerable spoilage, besides eliminating the feeder, and is unquestionably a money-maker on the class of work 
which it will handle, Yours truly, MAX STERN'S SONS, ~ 
Per E, M. STERN. 











We want the ambitious printer to write for full particulars, prices, etc., and get ready for the early Spring jobwork. 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


509 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


General Distributors CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — EVERYWHERE 






















































GRAY TONE SERIES OF 
HIGH ART BRASS RULE 


= Made of the Best Quality Brass They Present 


Golden Opportunities for Attractive Printing 









a MADE IN 24-INCH STRIPS PER FOOT 


764 2-Point $0.15 
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24-Point 


THE H.C. HANSEN TYPE 
FOUNDRY 


190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
43 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 

















24-INCH STRIPS PER FOOT 24-INCH STRIPS 


488 2-Point $0.15 785 2-Point 







































PER FOOT 


$0.12 


HANSEN'S BRASS RULE 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE CROSS-LINE GRAY TONE 
EFFECTS SO POPULAR WITH PRODUCERS OF GOOD PRINTING 
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THE H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 


TYPE MAKERS AND PRINTING OFFICE FURNISHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1872 WORLD'S LEADERS IN TYPE AND RULE FASHIONS 


DISPLAY TYPE 1S OUR POPULAR PURITAN SERIES 
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Waite Die and 


USERS’ OPINIONS 








“If we were to order another press to-day we would order the 


‘Waite.’ — CLARKE & COURTS, Galveston, Tex. 


“‘We freely express the utmost satisfaction, getting the best of 
results as to quality of work together with output. Contrary to reports 
the machine is not complicated and we can, without hesitation, 
recommend the ‘Waite’ to any prospective purchaser.” 


— THE CARGILL CO., Houston, Tex. 


“In our opinion the ‘Waite’ is the best press in the market. 
It has the best wiper of any of the presses, owing to the fact that it 
wipes more like the human hand would wipe a plate, while other 
presses have a flat wipe.” 


e 
— AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The above (Plaza Hotel) letter-head plate has had 85,000 


impressions at a speed of 30 a minute on our 4 in.x8 in. Waite Die 


Press. —CAMERON & BULKLEY, New York, N. Y. 


“We are pleased to state that our 6 in.x 10 in. Waite Die Press 
is giving us good service. This press is running dies the full limit of 
the die box ona high grade of close color stamping with excellent 


results.” —GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


‘‘We are enabled to do a class of work on it that can not be 
done on any other die press in our plant, and we have several of 


various makes,” —E. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTO FALCON © WAITE DIE PRESS CO,, Ltd. 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK . Factory, Dover, N. H. 




































Sivow This Sheet to Your Customers 


In September SYSTEM we are holding this 

sheet out to over 100,000 business firms — to probably 500,000 business men — all possible purchasers of commercial stationery. And we are 

telling these customers of yours that the printer who offers them Bankers Linen Bond is giving them full value for their money. 
This means more business for you when you use 


SONULOUS 


It will be easier for you to sell printing if your estimate specifies Bankers Linen Bond. 


Linen Bond 











This water-mark om every sheet is our Guarantee of Quality, Service and Perfect Speer For your own sake, to avoid getting 


inferior imitations, make sure the water-mark contains all three words — BANKERS LINEN B 


Bankers Linen Bond is the purest bond made. Behind it is the reputation of Southworth Quality—the recognized standard of Bond 


Quality— the bond by which all others are judged. Bankers Linen Bond is made of the highest grade materials, washed in purest waters — 


manufactured by skilled craftsmen—giving you the benefit of years of experience and the maximum of paper value at a reasonable cost. 

You can not use a better bond for every business correspondence job, 
easily torn and useless paper. 5 
you samples of Bankers Linen Bond, and if you sometimes need a soft cream tint instead of a white paper, ask 


sure you see samples xow. 
THE SOUTHWORTH COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 


The Bankers Zimen Water-mark insures you against faded, 


It satisfies your customers—enables you to give them better letter-heads and make more money. Let us send 
about Bankers Linen. But be 



































THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


MEASURE 


ITS WORTH: 





New SERIES PRESS 


1414 x22 INCH SIZE 


The fact that a press of this size is expected to handle a large 
amount of ‘‘heavy’’ work has been recognized, and important 
improvements in the New Series Press add greatly to its strength 
and durability. 

a . CHANDLER & PRICE 


STYLE 








Users of this size press will appreciate its many good points, and 
the fact that while it can take a sheet of generous proportions, 
still it is not clumsy or unwieldy. The 14% x 22 inch New Series 
Press is deserving of your attention. 





CONVENIENCE— 
built lower, greatly aid- 
ing operator in inserting 
heavy forms and in feed- 
ing large sheets. 


1 


FEED TABLES— 


Height from floor: 
upper, 41% inches; 
lower, 36 inches. Set 
level, lessening chances 
of stock spilling and 
becoming soiled. 


9 


FRAMES — 


Are extra heavy, ‘*C. & 
P. Style,’’ box pattern 
with deep flanges, and 
are very strong and rigid. 


3 


EXTRA METAL 


in large gear cam wheel 
and small head; and 
main and back shafts of 
334 in. steel, add great 
resistance to strains. 


+ 


STEEL SEGMENT— 


A steel segment placed 
in raceway of the large 
cam prevents the wearing 
away of the wall of the 


cam 
5 


GEAR GUARD — 


To prevent spoilage of 
stock, and to lessen 
chance of accident, a 
guard has been placed 
over the large gear. 


6 


ALL GOOD 
FEATURES 


found in old series presses 
of this size are retained 
in the New Series Press. 


Lod 


/ 
DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 
set forth here are only a 
part of the modern ideas 


found in the New Series 
Press. 








Write to your dealer for the New Series Press Booklet 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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& © MODERNIZED 
Hamilton's sien 
FURNITURE 
The nerve necessary to refuse an unprofitable order is the printer’s best safeguard, 


but the foresight which induces progressive printers to install modernized equipment 
which will turn unprofitable business into profitable business is what counts for progress 


and prosperity. Such equipment is ex- 
emplified in the Hamilton line 
of WOOD GOODS, made 
from GOOD WOODS. 


The representative print- 
ing plants in the United States 
and Canada are rapidly replac- 
ing the antiquated furniture in 
the composing-room. It isa 
vital factor in cost reduction, 
a consideration of first im- 








portance. 


ROBINSON IMPROVED MALLETS-— Showing comparative sizes 





LIST PRICES 





SIZE OF BALL LENGTH OVER ALL 
HICKORY LIGNUM-VITAE 


43x4 inches | 93 inches $1.00 | $1.50 
33 x 33 inches 8% inches 85 1.30 
32 x 34 inches inches 70 =| 1.10 
33 x 2¢ inches 78 inches 60 | -90 
2? x 24 inches 6% inches 50 | -70 


The above list prices are subject to the usual mallet discount. 


Something New in Mallets 
The Robinson Improved Printers’ Mallet 


There is many a little printing-office accessory, the utility of which has become 
so manifest and the article so generally used, that the wonder is the idea did not 
Ee itself es : ’ ; : . The Robinson Mallet always strikes 

This process will repeat itself in connection with the Robinson Improved a square blow 
Printers’ Mallet, illustrations of which are shown on this sheet. 

The hammer head of this mallet is oval or egg shaped. A blow struck upon the planer is ALWAYS A SQUARE BLOW, 
a most important consideration when striking a proof. It is not possible to strike a glancing blow with this mallet. There are 
no sharp corners to wear away, split, or to mar the delicate type-faces. 

This mallet STANDS ON END when not in use and in correct position to be quickly and rapidly grasped by the lock-up 
man at times when SECONDS COUNT in the make-ready. 

The Robinson Improved Mallet is made in five sizes, of lignum-vitae and hickory. The best selected stock is used and the 
surface is smooth and polished, finished with shellac. Each single mallet is packed in a paper carton, properly labeled as to 
contents. These Improved Mallets are now ready for delivery and can be purchased through any of the supply houses. An 
order for a trial mallet will convince any printer of its superiority over other mallets after it has been put into use. ‘These new style 
Improved Mallets should rapidly supersede all the old-style, clumsy, type-destroying mallets now in use. 


























sis Ask for a copy of ‘‘COMPOSING-ROOM ECONOMY,” showing floor plans in thirty-two modern- 
nc ized composing-rooms in some of the leading printing plants in the United States 
in the ques- 

tion of Modern- 


ized Furniture and 
rege ote THE HAMILTON MEG. CO 
your representative show e e 


us a floor plan of our compos- 


ing-room as you would rearrange . . 
ip. Oth a vives See Sadan ath Main Office and Factories - - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


furniture as you can show us would soon Eastern Office and Warehouse - - RAHWAY, N. J. 


be paid for in the saving accomplished. 








ALL PRONINENT DEALERS SELL HANILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 
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You Can Now Rent 


a Thompson Typecaster 








for [hirty, Sixty or Ninety Days 





@ Cast all the type you 
want, and if you wish to 
part with it then—send it 


back. 


@lf not, keep it, and all 
rentals paid will apply on 
the purchase price. 











@) We will furnish all modern, up-to-date 
matrix faces, 5 to 48 point, at $2 per font. 


@| Machine costs Five Hundred Dollars less 


than any other Typecaster on the market. 


Try lt Out in Your Own Shop 


Write at once for “Rental Proposition” to 


Thompson Type Machine Company 


624-632 .Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
Or Any Branch of the 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 








TORONTO 





NEW YORK 
































Set in Type Cast by the Thompson Typecaster , 
































Dewnioow SHIPPING TAGS 
FOUR TIMES AROUND THE WORLD IN ONE YEAR 


The Dennison Tags sold last year, if placed 
end to end, would encircle the globe four times. 


Diownioons 


TRADE MARK 


“STANDARD” TAGS 


Direct the package safely to its destination whether that destination 
be the Far East or a nearby town. The tough rope stock of 
which they are made defies the weather and rough handling 


Write for samples. When they arrive test their strength by tearing them. 
File one away until the stock clerk reports that the tag supply is getting low. 


Dewnioow eMlamipachiing Sompany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
26 Franklin Street 15 John St. and 15 W.27thSt. 1007 Chestnut Street 62 E. Randolph Street 413 No. Fourth Street 














TELL YOUR TROUBLES TO DROUET 


Have you a difficult form to handle, or could you secure large orders 
for a specialty if equipped to handle it? Let us show you how easily 
this can be done. Send samples to Henry Drouet, Sales Agent, 
New Era Press, The Regina Company, No. 217 Marbridge 
Building, Broadway and 34th Street, New York. 


NO EXPENSE BUT THE STAMP 


The New Era Press is a big boon to the 
small printer. The fastest Bed and 
Platen Press in the World. Prints 
from the roll, any number of 
colors,cuts, numbers, folds, 
perforates allat one operation. 

Send for catalogue. Easily 
made ready. Distribu- 
tion, Registry, 

Speed 


THE GUARANTEE — BUILT BY THE REGINA COMPANY 











The New TATUM 
PAPER DRILL 


makes smooth, perfect holes through two inches 
of paper, no “boring” or “twisting” results. 





This great time-saver means much to the user. First, 
the table is readily adjustable, work easily controlled, any 
desired distance between centers from one-half inch to 
twelve inches quickly secured. Gauges on table provide 
easy adjustments from edges of sheets. 

Drills are hollow—a very important feature —avoid- 
ing choking, thereby giving a clearance inside, which 
allows ready passage for the refuse, insuring holes clean 
all the way through. 

Illustration shows clamping device operated by foot, 
thus leaving both hands free to control work. 

For excessively thick work beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
punching operation, or for holes far from edge of sheet, the TATUM 
NEW PAPER DRILL will do the work. Especially adapted for rail- 
road tariffs, telephone directories, order blanks, calendar cards and 
similar work. 

An interesting and descriptive leaflet supplying further details 
gladly mailed upon request. 


Main Office and Factory: THE S AM’L aA a ATUM CO. ae ee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























WATSON MOTORS 
Cut Printing Cost 


Successful competition for printing contracts demands fast, 
accurate work at low cost. Watson Motors effect a big saving 
in power bills. ‘There’s a Watson for every type of printing 
and binding machinery in 4% to 45 H.-P. sizes—for direct or 
alternating current service. : 


The demands of fine color printing require a motor of adjustable 
speed, Best results are gotten with Watson individual motor drive on 
all classes of printing. 













Write for catalog to-day 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCE CO. 


Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 













Watson Motor running press in plant of 
C. B. Henschel, Milwaukee, Wis. 






POWER and SPEED 









bed-and- platen multi-color 
press, which delivers the job 
complete, doing slitting, 
perforating, punching, em- 
bossing, etc., without re- 
duction of speed. 


Power and speed make output; 
output makes money. A 
machine which yields larger 
output in less time, therefore, 
is a money-maker, 


























The Casimir Press is built for 
power and speed, and offers 
greater product in less time 
than any other available 
machine for certain kinds of 
commercial printing — long 
runs of standard forms, wrap- 
pers, labels, post-cards, tags, 
etc. 









Any number of colors, one or 
both sides, built in units which 
can be disconnected at will 
or bought later and added. 
Sizes 7x 14, 9x18, 12x21. 






























No one machine does all work 
profitably. Certain kinds 
require special machines or 
all bets are off. Send us sam- 










It is a high-speed (5,000, 6,000 
and 7,500 per hour), web-fed, 





ples. 





Selling Agents 


A. F.WANNER & CO. 


431 So. Dearborn Street 


C A S I M I R P R E S S Manufacturers 
Style 2/0, size 9x 18 CASIMIR VON PHILP CO. 








BRIDGETON, N. J. 





(2 colors one side — inside chase measurement, 9 x 18) 


CHICAGO 












This Bundler Saves Time and Money 


Your bindery is incomplete without this hand Bundling Press. Many 
binderies have from two to twelve in daily operation. 


ae wh THE ANDERSON 
\ BUNDLING PRESS 


is well known for the high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it. 








Write for list of users in your locality. 


C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY - CHICAGO 


712 South Clark Street 






























Latham’s MONITOR 
Duplex Punch and 
Round Corner Cutter 


Features instantly changed from Punch to Round Corner 
Cutter or vice versa. Will punch holes up to 14 inches from 
center to center. Will take a sheet any length. Will punch 
Stock up to 12-inch thickness. 


Direct Drive — Strongly Built 


Gibs take up any possible wear. For round-cornering, a 
metal cutting-block is used. Will cut corners up to 2-inch 
thickness. The machine is also furnished for power. 
Headquarters for all secondhand machinery 
except Monitor Made 
We furnish complete bindery outfits. Write us for estimates. 


Manufacturers of Monitor Wire Stitchers, Perforators. Single, Duplex and 
Multiplex Punching Machines, Paging and Numbering Machines, Creas- 
ers and Scorers, Table Shears, Job Backers and Box Stitching Machines. 


Latham Machinery Company 


306-312 South Canal Street, Chicago 


wer ae eee a New York, 8 Reade Street Boston, 130 Pearl Street 
ee ee Coane aie Philadelphia, 1001 Chestnut Street 

















COLOR PLATES FOR THE PRINTER 





advice upon the proper method of creating copy, advising him fully on the 

different effects that may be secured, co-operating with him in making the 
plates available on short notice, if need be; providing progressive proofs, the inkmaker’s 
name and the color numbers as well, or such variations as may have been made from 
the original colors—all of which will permit him to secure finer, better results and a 
bigger business in color reproduction. 

Many local printers are placing their color printing with us, because color repro- 
ductions are our specialty, the only work we undertake, the kind that we are com- 
pletely equipped for, and because we have created a standard second to none in color 
reproductions, and last because this is the age of specialists. 


' N J E are maintaining a special service for the printer ; assisting him with expert 


Estimates on request. 





ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 























WARNING 


Buyers of Bundling Machines 


As is now well known, we brought out a Bundling Machine 
of such novel design and extraordinary advantages that it was 
quickly recognized throughout the trade. Hundreds of these 
machines, ‘‘ THE QUICK BUNDLER,”’ are now in use 1n 
a large number of important printing offices, binderies and 
specialty houses, among them the great New York concerns of 
Harper & Brother, Butterick Publishing Co., Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford Co., Trow Print- 
ing & Bookbinding Co., Home Pattern Co., J. J. Little & 
Ives Co., Pictorial Review, Street & Smith, and others; also 
the Government Printing Office at Washington, The Boston 
Mailing Co. of Boston, Mass., and others of equal standing. 

An imitation of the QUICK BUNDLER"’ is now being 
advertised and displayed by two New York firms, one of which 
was formerly agent for the sale of the ‘‘ QUICK BUNDLER.”’ 

The ‘‘QUICK BUNDLER " is fully protected by United 
States Patent No. 1,010,359, granted to us November 28, 
1911; and in order that no one may be unwittingly misled, 
WE HEREBY GIVE PUBLIC NOTICE that any one 
purchasing and using the above named or any other imitation 
of the “‘QUICK BUNDLER”’ will at once become AN 
INFRINGER of our patent and LIABLE TO PROSE- 
CUTION for such infringement. 


THE 
@MPANYW 


299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








EDDY 
PAPER 
TESTER 








There is but one accurate way to compare samples of 
paper for quality, and that is by mechanical test. For this 
reason the U. S. Government, Paper Mills and Jobbers, and 
all others who KNOW, use paper testers. 

The ‘‘Eddy Paper Tester’’ registers numerically the 
strength of each sample you examine. With such an instru- 
ment and your own brains, could you ever fail to select the 
best values ? 

The cost of the tester is small, and as we can not demon- 
strate the instrument to you personally, we will send one on 
ten days’ trial if you desire. 


Write us. . 


DOBLER & MUDGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


European Sales Agents 


H. B. LEGGE & Co., 81 Cannon St., London 




















Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 






A GOOD 
STAPLING 


Means Economy in the 
Printing-Office 


It isan absolute neces- 
sity to every printing- 
office that does not 
have a wire stitcher. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economic 
and expeditious 
manner, 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. For furtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co., Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 
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NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


The Universal 
Type-Maker 


IS A TIME-SAVER 
A MONEY-MAKER 
A CUSTOMER-PLEASER 


It gives the printer complete independ- 
ence in type supply, and enables him to 
use all his metal to the best advantage. 


OUR MATRIX LIBRARIES 


permit the printer to rent fonts of 

Matrices at a nominal rate, and thus to 

keep his composing-room up-to-date. 
Address for all prices and details 


UNIVERSAL 
TYPE-MAKING MACHINE Co. 


321-323 North Sheldon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NR 
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Have You Seen the Swink Press 
Opera fe ? If you have, you no doubt noticed its perfect, smooth 


and noiseless operation. 


Its compact, solidly built 


design can not help appealing to the buyer who in most 


instances figures on space 
as well as a satisfactory 


price. 
The 
Swink High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


is scientifically constructed, each 
part of the best material, is built 
like a watch. Its high speed 
averages 2,400 impressions an 
hour, perfect register, book-form 
or four-color work, and it is 
equipped with the best inking 
system. 


shim 3300 
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Do not buy until you investigate the merits of our press. Catalogue will be supplied upon request, or 


special representative will call and see you. 





The Swink Printing Press Company °5:itass"ome™™ 





























Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of using “thin-shell” or cheap electrotypes 
when the very best can be had at the same price. There is but one method of satisfying 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 

with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. 


We will call for your business. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 















































Ask your printer the difference 

between cheap letter-heads and 

business stationery that is really 
economical 


The right answer to this question will save you hundreds 
of dollars 


While every successful business man appreciates the value of effective letter- 
heads most firms waste large sums annually, either because their business stationery is 
unattractive or unserviceable, or because it is needlessly expensive. 

Take your printer into your confidence — help him give you the kind of letter- 
heads you want by discussing this important subject frankly with him. 

Although you specify the most expensive paper, you can not expect really dis- 
tinctive letter-heads unless you allow a fair price for printing. Careful printing is 
essential to effective business stationery, and you can not afford to economize on print- 
ing costs. But you can secure most attractive letter-heads — properly printed — by 
using Old Veda Bond —the paper that is capable of artistic, attention-commanding 
printing effects without being expensive. You thus get better letter-heads by paying 
your printer what you save on paper cost. 


OLD VEDA BOND 


is equal in appearance to the most expensive bond papers, and its wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed. Scientifically made by expert papermiakers on thoroughly modern ma- 
chines, Old Veda Bond presents a surface that makes the type of the typewriter stand 
out with a clean, clear-cut distinctness, while it permits of the most effective printing. 

It is made in four beautiful, exclusive shades, Regular and Linen Finish, and permits 
you to add to the attractivenes of your letter-heads by adopting a house color for all 
business stationery. Old Veda Bond in colors also makes possible a two or even three 
color effect without the expense of three-color printing. 

Your printer knows all about Old Veda Bond. He will tell you that he can give 
you better looking, better feeling, and better wearing letter-heads by using it. Old Veda 
Bond offers the appearance and service you are entitled to expect of any first-class bond 
— yet it costs less than many that are more expensive and offer less. With Old Veda 
Bond your printer can give you unusually striking letter-heads, and its reasonable price 
enables him to give you more careful workmanship and still save you money. 


Your Printer Will Give You Full Information 


As a business proposition it is worth your while to investigate Old Veda Bond. Ask your printer 
about it. If he does not use Old Veda Bond, just dictate a note to us and we will send you an 
interesting Sample-book showing specimen letter-heads. When you have formed your own opinion about 
the samples — show them to your printer and ask him if he can not give you better letter-heads at equal 
prices on Old Veda Bond. You will save money if you investigate NOW. 


Millers Falls Paper Company 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


TO PRINTERS: This is the sixth of twelve full-page advertisements we have contracted for in SYSTEM 
during 191] and 1912. This advertisement in the January issue of SYSTEM will be read by 
100,000 Business Firms— possibly by 500,000 buyers of commercial printing. Consider what this 
advertisement means to YOU. Do you know any other paper manufacturer that is doing half as 
much to help YOU? Write us now for all details of our unique Plan to Increase Printers’ Profits. 
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Westinghouse Motor Driving Folder 


Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive will 
increase the output of your plant without 
increasing running expenses. 


Put one of these motors on each machine, making each inde- 
pendent of all others, arrange all the mz achines for minimum han- 
dling of material, keepeach running at just the proper speed (easily 
done’ with these motors), and then ‘watch the production increase. 

The moto*xs will stay on the job continuously, day and night if 
necessary, and your power bills will be surpr isingly low. Noextra 
power charges for overtime work — the power required is always 
in exact proportion to the work done; you don't have to drive 
some hundred feet of line shafting to run one machine, 

Our men are thoroughly familiar with every detail of motor 
drive. Their advice is tree, Write for it to-day, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales Offices in 45 
American Cities 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











A Reliance Photo- 


Engravers’ 
rf id Proof Press 


with 
Shniedewend’s 
Combined 
Lock-up and 
Register 
Device is the 
ideal proving 
outfit for the 
photo- 
engraver. 


MANUFACTURED 
AND SOLD BY 
With Rack and Pinion Bed Movement. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., 638 Federal St., Chicago; 

Geo. Russell Reed Co., San Francisco and Seattle; United Printing Machi- 

nery Co., New York and Boston; New York Machinery Co., 101 Beekman 

St., New York City; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Montreal and 

Winnipeg; Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am M., Germany; A.W’. Penrose 
& Co., London, E. C., England. 








The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


has a purpose — and serves it well. EFFICIENT, 
PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL, and replaces 
all antiquated former overlay methods. 
A Process for the Large, Medium and 
Small Printshop 


For samples and ‘‘ shopright’’ charge address 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 











The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





Specialists 
Job Lots and Seconds 


We carry a complete line of every grade of 
Coated Paper and Cardboards made in Seconds 








Send Us Your Name for Our Mailing List 











WOOD TYPE 


(Wood Type Series 65 —6 line) 


We manufacture wood type of absolute perfection in point of uniformity, height and line. No underlaying necessary when you use 
our make. Our Wood Type is cut on solid grained end wood, specially imported for the purpose, and is made doubly durable by 
putting it through a special oil process to preserve against possible dampness. Wood Type is lighter in weight and cheaper in price than 
metaltype. Our newcatalogue showing modern type faces nowready. You should look it over and investigate the merits of our proposition. 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE COMPANY 


Office and Factory: 71 Kennett Avenue 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK CITY 
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As Good As Currency 


The printer or user of our high-class, specially made 
Enamel Book can strictly rely with absolute safety on 
the quality and printing results. 

The printer is not forced to share responsibility with 


bie customers when he recommends VELVO-ENAMEL. 


Its quality is recognized as standard. 


A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


The perfect coated paper, which embodies distinctive 
Velvo qualities — bright white color, uniformity of thick- 
ness and finish, a coated surface which will not pick 
even under the most exacting tests. A liberal quantity 
of samples will be cheerfully supplied to any interested 
printer, that he may make careful and searching demon- 
stration of these claims. 

For colorwork, in fact any high-class printing, 
VELVO-ENAMEL is without superior. 

Our color catalogue, showing various tests and print- 
ing effects in black and in colors, shows how an enam- 
eled paper should work under all conditions. 





We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and 
Machine Finish Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick 
delivery, in case lots or more, in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp ¢@ Paper Co. 
(Incorporated ) 
General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 
-Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; 
Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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Fifteen Years Without a Cent 


for repairs is not an exceptional record for Cottrell Presses because the Cottrells 
are built of the best material for the purpose by mechanics who have worked 
all their lives on high grade printing machines and under the most ideal 
conditions imaginable. 

Of more importance than this is the general design and simplicity of the 
parts—individually and when assembled. A single revolution press to give 
this quality of service must be capable of providing the best grade of out- 
put in the hands of workmen with a limited experience. 











EXICO, N. Y. For upwards of 
M fifteen years I have been using 
a Cottrell Drum Cylinder Press 

for running off the Independent and 
the numerous bills too large for the 
Gordon Job presses. During all these 
years I have never had a breakdown 
and have not spent one cent for re- 
pairs. I have always found it reliable, 
simple and easy to handle, and it still 
gives a rigid impression. and a good 
register. It gives me great pleasure to 
speak thus well of your most excellent 
press and I hope your firm may con- 
tinue to have large sales and great 


success. 
HENRY HUMPHRIES 


Cut showing supports under bed at the line of impression 














The elimination of all complicated parts and the manufacture of essential parts with a perfect under- 
standing of the duty they must perform guarantees the satisfactory operation of the 


Cottrell Single Revolution Press 


when placed in the hands of workmen found in the smaller cities and towns while pressmen who 
understand the principals of a hard make-ready are able to closely approximate the results achieved 
with high grade two-revolution presses. 





We have recently published a booklet which thoroughly outlines the field of the single revolution press—what it will do and 
under what conditions it is the safest and most economical press to purchase. Every printer and publisher in the smaller 
cities and towns who is considering the purchase of new pressroom equipment should send for a copy of this booklet and 
give it a thorough reading. Application should be made to the nearest Keystone house or salesman. 








Keystone Type Foundry || C.B.Cottrell &Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Works: 25 Madison Square, North, New York 
Detroit Atlanta San Francisco Westerly, R. 1. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















Set in Keystone’s John Hancock Condensed and Harris Roman. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


FIRST SHOWING OF 12 POINT 


NEW OLIVER PRINTYPE 


After studying the imperfections of Typewriter Faces this MADE DIRECTLY FROM THE ORIGINAL 
beautiful “‘Printype” letter was designed by CHARACTERS 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
and has been cut and made in type true to the 
original design by the 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Mr. Master Printer 
Prosperity City, Everywhere. 
Dear Sir: 

To give the best there is in type founding products 
has always been one of the cardinal points in the desire of 
the Keystone Type Foundry, in fact it is one of the main 
reasons for our existence. This desire has never waned and 
we fully believe the increasing popularity of the Keystone 
can be attributed very largely to this one feature. This 
assertion is assuredly strengthened by the testimonials of 
the thousands of satisfied printers and publishers who are 
to-day using our productions to the practical exclusion of 
all others. 


The growth of anything is stunted unless properly 
nourished. We could not live, let alone grow without the 
nourishment afforded by our customers--and we have grown. 
A few years back we were practically a local concern, and 
hardly known outside our own baliwick, while to-day we are 
known throughout the world, with busy warehouses in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco besides 
the main office and Foundry in Philadelphia. 


It is said "A machine is only as strong as its weak- 
est part." We believe a printing establishment is only as 
strong as its type, for the foundation of printing is type. 
It is evident, therefore, that the best results can only be 
attained by using the best type. Type is our strong point 
and practically our main efforts have been directed in mak- 
ing it of the highest quality. 


TWELVE POINT OLIVER PRINTYPE 


The following characters are furnished with each complete font : 
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MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 


t make good printing 
high quality, moderate price an 
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C)f all work that produces results, 
nine-cenths must be drudgery. 
‘There is no work, from the highesé 
to a lowest, —- can be done 
we any man who is unwilling 
to we Ba sacrifice. Par€ of the 
very nobility of the devotion of the | 
true workman to his work consist 
in the fact that a man is noC” 
daunted by finding, that drudgery 
must be one; a no man. can 


really succeed in any walk of 
life without a good deal of whac 
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Me is called, in ordinary English, pluck. |My 
a) “That is the condition of all work | 
A, whatever, and it is the condition | 
| of all success—and there is noth- 
Ay ing which so truly repays itself 
as this very perseverance against 
weariness 





“Intellectual Life” 
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The Candid Boss 


By ADAM MYSTEAQUE 


poe] FIELD the offending, also offended, proof in my hand. 
, Up each side and through the center, across the top 
and bottom, inserted here and.there in that 4% by 7 
page, I had rules and panels enough to fill a full-page 
advertisement. It was a tedious piece of work—a 
particular piece of work for a particular customer — 
and I had done it myself, because — well, because I was the foreman 
and knew more about the business than any one else. How much time 
it took I do not remember — enough at any rate to justify a score of 
miters, to fit in one or two lines of type with a “dingbat” to boot, 
and an imprint — (I never forgot the imprint). It was a work of art 
—no doubt about it — and it was well done, for I was the foreman 
and had done it myself. 

“ Billy,” the boss said, “that is a wonderful piece of work—a 
beautiful piece of work. B-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l, Bill, like the desert, for the 
vastness of it, and the uselessness. And it has another most admirable 
feature, Billy; it will keep a pressman busy for two hours at least, 
patching up those joints and bringing up the rules to suit your esthetic 
taste, and —”’ 

He was about to proceed. So was I. But it is not to be supposed 
that our individual processions would lead in the same direction. As I 
remember the incident, I perspired a little. I had never been “ called ” 
before since I had risen from the ranks. I was mad through and 
through, and my vanity had had an awful rap. I thought of a thou- 
sand choice quotations to hand back to him, every one with commercial 
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marks scattered through it; but I held them back, walked to the locker, 
took out my coat and hat and, as quietly as my wrought-up system 
would allow, asked for my time in full to date. My five years in the 
office were up that minute, I thought, and my authority had never 
before been questioned. 

“Come into the office, Billy; I want to talk to you a moment before 
you go,” said the boss. I went, reluctantly. 

“T have wanted to tell you, Billy, for some time, but somehow 
never mustered up the nerve to tear up your ideals. Understand, now, 
I realize I am no printer — never professed to be. I couldn’t say what 
I do if I were, because I wouldn’t feel it. Being a printer, I would look 
at this just as you do — from its artistic side; but, not being a printer, 
I can see this from the customer’s standpoint, and, being the boss, I can 
see it from the money and practical side. Here is something you have 
doubtless overlooked: one man in a hundred will admire that page — 
say it is the best he ever saw. Another man in one hundred will say 
it is the worst that ever came from any shop. The other ninety-eight, 
Bill, will hunt around through those panels and figure out what the 
reading matter is — that will be asmuch concern as they have about it. 

“Now, type — just plain, every-day type — as you see it and as 
I see it, are two different things. Type, as I see it, is in itself a beautiful 
thing ordinarily; it does one good to look upon a printed page with all 
its clear-cut letters, to know the painstaking care it has required to cut 
them, to drive them and cast them so perfectly; but to you printers, 
type is merely a part of your highly decorative scheme. You add rules, 
borders, ornaments; you subjugate the type, you demoralize its stri- 
king effect, you rob it of its virgin, self-contained beauty, and make it 
a part of a conglomeration. 

“Ninety-eight men of the hundred we have cited, Billy, will tell 
you what is printed on a plain sheet, as compared with your job right 
here, after a passing glance, and it’s the ninety-eight we are after — 
not the other two. Rules and borders are fine in their place — to sepa- 
rate distinct departments, to lend a new margin, to underscore — and 
from that diminish in worth to making a job for the galley-boy to put 
them in the case. 

“Now, Billy, I like you. You have seen me grow from a little, 
one-horse concern until we are now taking on pretentious proportions. 
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You know our ordinary run of work goes through the shop like greased 
lightning, with your assistance. Your management does it, and you 
also know that this extraordinary, flummy-dubble work “ balls up” the 
process of manufacture, holds the presses idle, kills more time than the 
job is worth, at double or triple price. I like your quick work; you 
slap in more style, more character, than any man I ever knew, and 
in less time.” 

Remember, readers, I had been right there in the office during the 
whole recital. 

He handed me a big cigar. I took it mechanically and it braced me 
up. This boss of mine had excited a new interest in himself; he was 
a man of dual personalities; this last one had never been on exhibition 
before. 

He turned to the desk, while I smoked, wrote a check and handed 
it tome. It was written for exactly half the amount due, as I had fig- 
ured it over in my mind during that lecture. I looked up; he was smi- 
ling demurely, and the anger which he had led me away from by pointed 
facts returned in an instant. I wanted to hit him, and was out of my 
chair as soon as I noted the things just stated. “ Bowen,” I said, and 
my voice sounded strange to me, “‘ Bowen, you are a low-lived cur, and 
a thief. You know that I have more wages due than that. You know 
your damned business has been made with my sweat. You know that 
I have stuck with you when every one else threw you down; have stood 
you off for months for honest pay, and now you try to short-change me. 
Get out of that chair, you damned old hound, and I'll wipe up the floor 
with you!” 

I was in a frenzy; another word from him and I would have lost 
my honor and pounced on him as he sat, or done something else as 
ridiculous as it was unmanly. 

He never flinched. I can say that for him; but he did grow white 
around the mouth before he said: “I wouldn’t get up for the world, 
right now, Bill, because I don’t want to encourage your violence; I 
don’t want to lose my respect for you, and I would if you struck me; 
but I want to tell you why I made your check asI did. I gave you half 
your pay, and credit on this advice to the amount of the other half. 
It’s worth it to you — you can afford to pay it — but it is a shame 
that I am forced to sell at that price when it has cost me what it has. 
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“You will go out now, son, and sell your services to some other 
shop. You'll take along with you all the good I’ve done you to-day. 
You will go into the new job, whether by your will or against it, and 
remodel your style — you can’t resist it, even though at this moment you 
do not agree with me; you will always think that the old man might 
possibly have been right, after all, and somehow it will have its effect 
on you. 

“So, the other fellow, who has done nothing to deserve it, will get 
the benefit of my loss, will get your friendship and your clever, speedy 
work, your good head and executive ability, while I must be content 
with a new man to carry on what you have started.” 

He turned to his desk again, wrote a new check for the full amount 
due, and enough over to buy a new suit of clothes, and exchanged it 
for the first one he had given me. 

“Now, Billy,” he said, “here is a peace-offering. I don’t want the 
other fellows to get you. I don’t want to lose you myself, perhaps, 
is nearer the truth. I want to get the benefit of this job of mine this 
afternoon, and it was a hard one for me to break into your ideals and 
possibly your heart; but you are young, you are brave and you are 
upright. I know you. I have depended on you like a right hand for 
the last five years, and you have always been around somewhere with 
an extra thumb when I needed you most, and I want you to stay right 
here. I am giving you a raise of enough to make it interesting, and ’m 
begging your pardon for everything that hurt.” 

He stuck out his big mitt like the thorough gentleman he was, he 
smiled a fatherly, good-natured, honest smile of gratification, and I 
forgot that an hour before I could have killed him. 

(We are writing our names with a character “&” between them 
now.) 





DECORATIVE ART 


One of the first principles of decorative art ts that in all manu- 
factures, ornament must hold a place subordinate to that of uttlity; 
and when, by its exuberance, ornament interferes with utility, it ts 


misplaced and vulgar. GEORGE C. MASON —<Art Manufactures. 
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Shop Efficiency 


By R. O. VANDERCOOK 


EUEUBUESUECB TED EN, Material, Management — into these three divisions 
4| may all the producing factors of a shop be classified, 
s| but the greatest of these is management. Given the 
| best of workmen and the best of materials (including 
5 ™| machinery), but without efficient management, they 
BRN! 4yail but little when it comes to producing dollars for 
the shop. In fact, it is in the well-equipped plant, with the best work- 
men, that poor management is the most disastrous financially. 

I do not like the trend of a lot of the talk, coming out at cost con- 
gresses and in the trade papers, to the effect that to be in the printing 
business is a calamity, and the trade to which the talkers and writers 
have given their lives is, in itself, the meanest and most unsatisfactory 
of callings, although the world willingly concedes that our business is 
“the art preservative of all arts,” “the palladium of liberty,” etc. These 
calamity howlers are not earning money, at least not what they think 
their abilities would command in any other calling, but it is a safe bet 
that many are earning all they could in other occupations requiring 
business brains. Because they do not prosper they try to make the cause 
of their failure the business itself, when it is their own inefficiency that 
is the goat that is eating up the coin. 

The cost congresses of recent years have done a great missionary 
work among printers. Attendance at these gatherings has located the 
predatory goat for many a manager, and the said goat has been located 
right under the hat of the said manager. If he is an honest man and 
worthy of success in any calling, he admits the cold fact to himself, 
no matter how it may hurt his bump of self-esteem, and no sooner is 
the blame placed just where it belongs than things will begin to change 
for the better. 

“Cost Systems ” — what other manufacturing business would have 
existed as long as printing without the universal practice in it of accu- 
rate cost records? Other businesses did not require the patriotic and 
unselfish efforts of the competent to get the inefficient to install sys- 
tems that would inform them what it costs to produce the goods they 
sell. Is it because printing required so little business brains and the 
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profits so large that almost any one could make a living at it without 
knowing the cost of the goods one sold? 

Now printers’ congresses have begun to shed light into hitherto 
dark places. The close analysis of the cost of every operation has 
shown the little leaks that sap the financial strength of the business and 
often kill it altogether. But there is a suggestion of unfairness in the 
trend of cost-congress discussions—that is, a tendency to put the burden 
of inefficient management on the consumer by unduly raising prices. 
It is a nice thing to get big prices, but inflated or trust-created values 
always react in time toa curtailment of demand. There is a right price 
for everything that is best for the producer and best for the consumer. 

Now, if it can be shown, with the aid of the light shed on the fact 
that every motion in the printing-office costs money, that there are 
many ways in which motions can be saved or, in other words, cost of 
production be lessened, the burden of the unsatisfactory conditions of 
our trade need not be put altogether on the consumer by raising prices; 
but, on the other hand, a right profit may be made in the business at 
prices that will increase rather than diminish the demand for the 
output. In this the workmen — the trade unions — are just as vitally 
concerned as the shop management. I believe that in many a nonprofit- 
paying and unsatisfactory shop the scale of wages may be increased 
twenty-five per cent, the personnel of the employees not changed, prices 
to consumers not raised, and, at the same time, the shop change from 
an unsatisfactory, nonprofit-paying one to a satisfactory, honest, profit- 
paying concern. I make this statement well aware that many readers 
will say “impossible.” All will say, however, that if it be true, the 
methods used are well worth looking into. Now for a specific case to 
the point: A small shop — three Gordons, two cylinders — was paying 
a meager but unsatisfactory profit. The proprietor began to see light, 
though it was before the days of cost congresses. Prices were not raised 
to customers, no men were fired, but wages were voluntarily increased. 
In three months’ time the cash receipts of the shop had trebled, the cash 
outlays had not doubled, and the increased outlay was mostly for stock, 
paper, etc., consumed in the increased volume of work. But how did 
the shop get three times the amount of work to do? The same basic 
principles that increased the production or efficiency of the shop auto- 
matically attracted the increased business. One good customer 
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remarked that he was giving that shop most of his business because of 
the uniform good quality of the work and the “rapid fire ” completion 
and delivery of all work that the shop would undertake to do. 

But what were the methods that brought those results? “Give 
them to us, quick,” you say. No use of giving the words to you, for 
you have had the words of the methods from the time you first entered 
school. You have inscribed the words of the methods in your copy- 
book when first learning to write. You did not comprehend as a boy 
the meaning of the words of the truisms you painfully copied in your 
writing-book. Do you understand them now? If you do, go to it and 
work out your own salvation. Your job will be to hitch those truisms 
to the problems of a printing-office. 

The old writing-book copy, “ Haste makes waste,” is probably the 
most violated of all the maxims. Cost congresses have made clear the 
fact that every motion in a printing-office costs money—an infinitesimal 
amount, possibly, but something. To hustle and increase the speed of 
all motions is the first and possibly the greatest error of attempted 
reform in management. Your men get nervously keyed up; their hands 
and feet move at a high speed, too fast for their brains to properly direct. 
Ten excited, rapid motions produce a blunder which is worse than noth- 
ing done. One slow, deliberate and well-considered motion gets the 
results at the first try, and the work progresses. 

The greatest study of management should be to find out how to save 
motions. If you give all your thought to getting speed in motions, 
rather than efficiency in motion, you will miss your object. In manag- 
ing printers, never let an employee’s hand move faster than his brain 
can intelligently direct it. Force your men vot to hustle. Hustle means 
working with excited, nervous emotions. When you have trained a man 
to work accurately, first, last and all the time, regardless of everything 
else, he can not work any other way but swiftly. He feels a delight 
in his growing creative powers and he will use them, and you can not 
prevent it even if you want to. 

Right here I want to say that I wish the school copybooks would 
have the maxim, “ Low wages do not mean low cost of production.” 

The general topic, “Shop Efficiency,” is too large to be discussed 
in one issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It is the intention to continue the 
subject in each succeeding issue for some time. The subject divides 
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itself naturally into a number of subtopics, such as: Management in 
Handling Men; Management in Shop Equipment, etc. The succeed- 
ing articles will deal more specifically with the problems of a printing- 
office. But no mere words can help any one unless he grasps the sound, 
basic principles that underlie success in any calling. 











The Legibility of Figures 


By WILLIAM WELCH, U. S. Signal Corps 











= HE forms of the Arabic numerals have not all become 
| quite so rigidly fixed as those of the Roman letters and 
there are some equally well-established variants of the 
same ones. 

The figures bear no such relation to each other as the 
letters do when they form words; therefore, it is never 
possible to tell what an indistinct figure is, or is intended to be, by those 
next to it. For this reason it is most essential that each figure be made 


to differ as much as possible from all the others, so that one will not be 
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American Type Founders Co. | .15 | .75 | .75 | .73 | .75 | .75 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler .20 | .72 | .72 | .62 | .72 | .78 | .86 | .78 | .78 | .80 

U. S. Coast Survey .15 | .70 | .70 | .64 | .70 | .76 | .67 | .76 | .76 | .78 

H. S. Jacoby, Cornell AZ | 7 | .95 | 06.1 171 1 Bie 

E. P. Ellis, Washington 15 | .75 | .75 | .60 | .75 | .80 | .67 | .82 | .82 | .87 

L. Petzendoofer, Stuttgart 15 |. | 73 | & | 73 1 73 i 71 | «77 | 1a 
Average 16 | .73 | .73 | .66 | .73 | .76 | .72 | .77 | .76 | .80 








































mistaken for another. This can be done by avoiding or modifying such 
features or details as cause a similarity between any two figures and 
by accentuating those which cause any one figure to be most unlike all 
the others. For examples: A flat-topped 3 is too nearly like a 5, a 3 
with the balls brought in near the center and a symmetrical 8 resemble 
each other somewhat, and when the balls of 9 and 6 are brought near 
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the center and these two figures are imperfectly printed, they some- 
times resemble each other, 0, 3 or 8. In indistinct typewriting, 3, 5 and 
6 are often difficult to distinguish. 

The four elements which affect the legibility of letters and figures 
are their proportions of width to height, the spacing intervals between 
them, the style of the type and the variants of each character. The 
relative widths of the figures, as found in six recent and excellent 
examples, are compared in the table on preceding page. 

The average gives the normal proportions, which are varied by con- 
densing or extending the figures or by making them boldfaced or light. 

The forms which are most commonly used and, therefore, regarded 
as most nearly correct are these: 


1234567890 


Between them are shown the fine, vertical trimming or spacing lines 
which cause any combination of figures to appear to stand equally dis- 
tant from each other when placed together. The distances these lines 
stand from each figure are as follows: 





28 ] 27 | 11213 | 11315] 0430 | 13513 




















15614| 779 | 14814] 14915 | 13Q13 





This spacing interval may be made wider or closer by adding the 
same amount to all the spaces or by subtracting the same amount from 
each one. 

Some incomplete tests (by the author) with the Gothic letters I, 
O and H, indicated that they are most legible when the width of I is a 
little more than 1:6 of its height, the width of H about 4:5, the width 
of O about ninety-five per cent, and the spacing interval between I and 
I about 2:5 of their height. They are the proportions used for the 
figures in this line: 


1234567890 
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These figures are not entirely satisfactory; for 6, 8 and g are con- 
fused with each other when they can not be clearly seen. Also 3, 5 and 
6 to a slight extent. 

This set of figures was designed to be more easily read than any 
of the other forms: 


1234567890 


Further investigations and tests doubtless will be made which will 
show that the legibility of these last figures can be improved very much. 
But few such tests are known to have been made except to determine 
the relative legibility of the different letters of the same alphabet. 
Such tests are incomplete because the legibility of type depends, not 
only upon the style, face and proportion which a person’s eyes can dis- 
tinguish best, but also upon his ability to recognize most readily those 
characters and variants with which he is most familiar. Therefore, there 
can be no way to determine which figures give the greatest degree of legi- 
bility possible except by making a series of tests upon the eyes of a large 
number of individuals. 

To be complete, the records of such tests should show which (a) 
style of type, (b) variants, (c) weight of stem, (d) proportion of width 
to height and (e) spacing interval between several figures cause each 
one to be recognized most readily, and which of these cause two or more 
to be confused with each other most frequently. The different kinds 
should be read when displayed together in various combinations (a) 
for but an instant, (b) when made very small, (c) seen in a dim light, 
(d) at a distance and (e) by persons whose eyesight is not good. 





EYESIGHT 


Why has not a man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, Man ts not a Fly. 

Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
POPE — Essay on Man. 
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Interest on Your Investment 
Is Your Money Worth as Much as Borrowed Money to You? 


By ROSCOE K. BURROWS 


g out your annual statement do you charge 
interest on your own money invested in the business? 
Without doubt, a very large average of printers will 
have to answer this question in the negative. Whether 
they are right or wrong is a much-mooted question. In 
the mind of the writer there is no room for doubt that 
they are wrong in not allowing or charging interest before they figure 
their profit. Yet many wise business men say that this interest should 
not be charged. One thing is sure: if the printer does figure this inter- 
est account before figuring the amount of his profit he will be sure that 
his capital has earned him more than he could get on it in an invest- 
ment in stocks or bonds, providing, of course, his business shows any 
profit at all. | 

Take a man with $5,000 and some knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness who is also a good business man. He sees, as the average printer 
does not, a great prospective future of the printing business, and makes 
up his mind to get into it. He does not care to invest his entire capital 
and, as the plant he wants will cost about $4,000, he says to himself, 
“T will put in $2,000 of my own money and take the other $2,000 on 
notes and my credit.” Does he have to pay interest on these notes, or 
not? He surely does; and is not his own money worth as much to him 
as the money of the dealer through whom he bought his plant? 

Remember, our printer is a good business man. He allows himself 
a certain weekly salary and sees that he gets it. Those who say it is 
wrong to charge interest on your own money will say that this salary 
could not be taken if his money did not earn it, so that this item coun- 
terbalances the interest charges. But does it? Most certainly not. If 
this printer did not work for himself with his invested capital, he could 
and would earn as much as he probably allows himself and have his 
money invested in some good railroad or industrial stock, paying him 
a good interest without the worrzment of carrying on a business. 

For instance, say this printer allows himself a salary of $1,200 a 
year — and the writer knows many printers who don’t allow them- 
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selves this much. He has invested $2,000 in this plant. At the end 
of the year he finds he has a balance on the right side of $240 after pay- 
ing all bills. As he could have invested his money to pay at least six 
per cent, or $120, and was capable of earning as much as he took out of 
his business in salary, what is his profit on the $2,000? Is not the answer 
$120, or six per cent; not, as some would claim, $240, or twelve per 
cent? 

Some say that when a man invests in a business he takes his chances 
of success and his balance at the end of the year represents his gain. 
But look at it from the other point of view — suppose this printer 
invested $2,000 in his business and at the end of the year his statement 
shows a deficit of $120. What is his loss? Looks easy, doesn’t it? This 
$2,000 could be invested at six per cent, or $120. It was invested at 
an actual cash loss of $120. Is not the loss the amount of cash actually 
out, added to the amount that could have been earned if the money had 
been invested in a mortgage or some good railroad stock? It surely is, 
as the printer is out his $120 cash besides what the money ought to have 
earned. His actual loss, therefore, is $240, or twelve per cent. 

Many will say that his salary of $1,200 offsets this loss, and his 
actual earning on his investment is the $1,200 he has taken in salary, 
less the actual cash loss, or $1,080—better than fifty per cent—surely 
good interest. It would be, if true. Admitting the actual cash gain is 
$980, although it ought to be $760 on this basis of figuring, is our 
printer’s time worth nothing to him? Surely he is capable of earning 
$1,200 or, to be conservative, say $1,000 at any vocation he might 
choose. His money invested at six per cent, as it could be, would bring 
him $120, so his total earnings would be, if he were employed by some- 
one else, $1,120. As admitted above, his $2,000 invested in the business 
has earned him $1,080. His actual loss in this case would be $40 if 
these figures were true. Besides this, he has all the worry of carrying 
on his business. 

Take this man who invests his $2,000 in the printing business. If 
he is—and we said he was—a good business man, he will charge his six 
per cent interest, or $120, on his money invested into his interest 
account, and eventually into his fixed, or running, expenses. A cus- 
tomer comes in for an estimate, and when the printer figures this 
estimate, he knows the percentage he charges for overhead will give him 
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his interest on his money and then aprofit. Why should not the printer 
make his customer pay him an interest on his investment as well as a 
profit? In the past, every business man but the printer has been in 
business for a profit, and in the future the printer is going to be in the 
same class as other business men. The amount of this $120 that will 
be charged up on each job will be so infinitesimal that it will hardly 
be noticeable. Yet, if you figure it, you can be sure, providing your 
other expenses are properly figured, that you are not doing business at 
a loss. 

Don’t be the “ goat ” of the business world any longer. Make other 
business men pay you what your work is actually worth, including the 
interest on your own money invested in the business. Don’t let any- 
one else have what is rightfully yours, as this interest is. It belongs to 
you and you ought to have it, but if you insist on giving it away, you 
can find plenty to take it, and who could blame them? 





A Leaf from an Ancient Book 


By WALLACE CRAWFORD 


MIHORTLY after Henry the Fifth, of England, defeated 
%| the French at Agincourt, there appeared in England 
the first copies of the Bzblza Pauperum, or “ Bible of the 
Poor.” The few copies of it at present in existence are 
either imperfect or in such bad condition that they can 
be neither handled nor read. This is not surprising when 
it is considered that it is a kind of catechism of the Bible, executed 
for the instruction and use of young persons and the common people. 
It is from this circumstance that the book derived its name. This was 
the only part of the Scriptures at that time within reach of the people, 
other than the nobility, a complete Bible in manuscript being then 
worth about $500. This will account for the destruction of nearly 
every copy of the Pauper’s Bible by repeated use and for the mutilated 
condition of the copies that remain. 

The book consists of forty leaves, printed on one side, about 6 by 
8% inches, each leaf having an impression of a wood block, with 
extracts and text descriptive of the illustrations. The characters and 
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figures are cut in intaglio, the relief method of wood engraving not 
being well understood in England at that time. The materials were 
very crude and the process laborious, which accounts for the clipped 
and abbreviated form of many of the Latin words in the text. Each 
leaf contained four busts, two at the top and two at the bottom of the 
page. In the middle were three separate groups, typifying some event 
in holy writ. The two upper busts usually represented certain 
prophets or other prominent biblical characters, whose names are added 
beneath the picture. Of the three historical subjects the chief type or 
principal piece was taken from the New Testament and occupied the 
center of the page. The pictures on each side were usually selected 
from incidents in the Scriptures which related in some way to the cen- 
tral group or figure. 

Although much speculation has been indulged in by bibliographers 
respecting the age of the Bzblza Pauperum, it is agreed by several 
authorities that the first edition must have been executed between 
1415 and 1425, preference being given to the former date. Only five 
copies are in existence, none of which is complete. Two of these have 
disappeared, and are supposed to be in some private collection; the 
others are in the Bodleian College library at Oxford, the library of 
George IV., king of Great Britain, and in the public library at Basle, 
Switzerland. The specimen in the Oxford library shows the execu- 
tion of the blocks to have been very coarse, and the form of the letters, 
compared with specimens in other books of which the date is well 
authenticated, are very gothic. The proportions of the letters also are 
badly preserved. 

The Bzblia Pauperum is classed with the “books of images with 
text.” Of all the ancient books of images which preceded the present 
method of printing, the Speculum Humane Salvationes (the “ Mir- 
ror of Human Salvation”) is conceded to be the most perfect with 
respect to both design and workmanship. It contains a collection of 
historical passages from Scripture and a few from secular history which 
have some relation to the scriptural subjects. It is ascribed to a Bene- 
dictine monk by the name of Brother John, who lived about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. This book was very popular and was 
translated into Flemish and other languages in common use in those 
days. Two Latin copies are extant, neither of which, however, bears 
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any date. There are sixty-three impressions of wood blocks in each, and 
these bear such a close resemblance to the Bzblza Pauperum, with 
respect to design and workmanship, as to cause the belief that both 
books were done by the same artist. 

The Speculum Humane Salvationis is said to be the most cele- 
brated “block book” in history, if, indeed, the term block book can 
properly be given to it, in which the text accompanying the figures is 
mostly printed with movable characters in one edition, and in the other 
editions entirely so. It seems to hold a place half-way between the ordi- 
nary books which were printed wholly from engraved blocks and the 
first specimen of typography in its mature state. Apart from their 
great intrinsic value, these books are of great interest to printers, as 
they form important landmarks in the progress from wood blocks to 
movable types. Indeed, so great was the interest displayed in these 
ancient books by some of the prominent British typographers and book 
men that an edition of the Paupers’ Bible was reproduced in 1884 by 
Unwin, the publisher, of London. It contains an interesting preface 
by Dean Stanley. 





Paper 


Prayse the man that first did paper make, 
The only thing that sets all virtues forth; 
Ft showes new bookes, and keeps old workes awake, 
Much more of price than all the world is worth; 
Ht witnesse bears of friendship, time and troth, 
And is the tromp of vice and birtue both; 
Without whose help no hap nor wealth is won, 
And by whose ayde great workes and deedes are done. 


Six hundred men are set to work by him 

That else might starbe, or seeke abroad their bread, 
Who now live well, and goe full brave and trim, 
And who map boast they are with paper fed. 
Strange is that foode, yet stranger made the same, 
For greater help, J quase, he cannot give 

Than by his help to make poore folk to live. 


From ‘‘ Now and Then,” the house organ — THOMAS CHURCHYARD 
of the Alling & Cory Company [1520 (?) — 1604] 
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GooD resolutions, like some promises, and all 
pie-crust, may be made to be broken. But inspira- 
tional reading helps very much in forming resolu- 
tions and in keeping them unbroken. 





PARTICULAR reference is made to the literature 
sent out by the various printers’ associations. 
These give the experiences of practical men in the 
work of determining the cost of production. The 
intensity of effort made in this direction might 
seem to be unnecessary, but it will not appear so 
if we reflect that the custom of centuries is being 
broken up, and it requires shattering blows to 
break the crust of indifference. 





OuR felicitations to the members of the New 
York branch of the Printers’ League. They are 
the evangels of an industrial doctrine that is dear 
to us, and we gladly acknowledge the debt of grati- 
tude we owe them for the manner in which they 
hold afloat the flag of industrial comity. In the 
face of indifference most discouraging, these gen- 
tlemen have remained steadfast, and point to some 
accomplishment. Perhaps we do not hear so much 
of the principles which the league enunciates as 
we did a few years back. From one point of view 
this is regrettable, for there was a wealth of infor- 
mation in the arguments and reasoning presented 
by and on behalf of the league. The demands of 
business are too exacting for men to read and 
reflect. Therefore, greater impressions are made 
by example than by preaching. The volume of 
work done and the number of employees repre- 
sented in the membership of the New York League 
demonstrate that the organization is something 
more than a preacher of an ideal. It is a practical, 
useful force, and by its good works shall it become 
known and prosperous. 





A Department for Country Printers. 

With this issue we start a department for the 
especial purpose of aiding small country printers 
and publishers. It is conducted by R. T. Porte, a 
gentleman who has had wide experience in that 
field. He is an enthusiastic exponent of efficiency, 
and is now, and has been for a short time past, 
secretary of the Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club. 

4-5 


For long we have desired to give better service to 
the subscriber who is conducting a small job-office, 
usually in connection with a weekly paper. He has 
problems peculiarly his own —and they are not at 
all the same problems they were when we of the 
city were cognizant of them. We trust the “little 
fellows,” as some dub themselves, will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity and make free use of the 
department. In doing so they will be serving our 
purpose in helping to round out the paper, by 
making it more efficient. 





His Majesty the Proofreader. 

We saw it in the first copy that came from the 
bindery, and here and there in our waking and 
sleeping moments we had a “misery” thinking 
about who would discover the blunder. Several 
communications referring to the editorial came 
along, but they referred to the central idea, and 
did not touch on the source of our worries. So by 
degrees we began to feel secure and the world was 
looking bright again. Perhaps it is not altogether 
a manly attitude of mind, but we plumed ourselves 
on the fact that “ there’s another one that ‘ got by’ 
all right.” Now comes our esteemed de luxe con- 
temporary, the Graphic Arts, for November, and 
lo and behold! Editor Johnson falls on that pes- 
tiferous nightmare of ours and in a three-page 
article chides us for our fall from grace, drives us 
out of the tents of Israel, making us an Ishmaelite 
and ashamed. 

In sackcloth and ashes, and sorely distressed, 
we cry aloud, asking forgiveness. There is a rift 
in the dark clouds that gives us some joy: the 
crassness of our seeming offense against the gods - 
of art stirred our contemporary to a spirited and 
informing remonstrance which is in a measure 
compensating. 

Now, as to what we did that caused all the 
pother: In the October issue we spoke of craft 
changes as exemplified in the characters of the 
men who were leaders and are leaders now. In 
one paragraph what appeared in the first proof 
was: “Times have changed. Printing —com- 
mercial printing — has ceased to be an art. It is 
now a manufacturing and selling business.” This 
did not express the writer’s idea, and, without 





looking at the copy, the word “ only”’ was inserted 
after “art.’”’ The fates being in a fiendish mood, 


while the proofreader nodded, the insertion was 


made after the word “ business.” 

This then was the cause of our secret sorrow 
and Brother Johnson’s public perturbation. Far 
be it from us to say that printing has ceased to be 
an art. Our readers will exonerate us from any 
such offense, and the context of the dream-dis- 
turbing article disclosed that we are still true to 
the faith of believing that printing is becoming 
more and more artistic in all of its processes. 





The Way You Look at It. 

A prominent printer tells a story which shows 
the point of view which has been too common 
among printers. He was endeavoring to induce a 
firm to get on a real business basis. It had been 
running about thirty years, and the partners were 
very well pleased with themselves. They had 
started with nothing and now pointed with pride 
to a $75,000 plant. Meantime they had drawn the 
princely salary of $30 a week each. It is difficult 
to budge such self-complacency. But the mis- 
sioner found a vulnerable spot. He said to the 
pressman end of the firm: ‘“ Would you accept a 
position as superintendent of my pressroom for 
less than $50 a week?” Of course he wouldn’t. 
Then the self-constituted instructor pointed out 
that if he were worth more than $50 as superin- 
tendent for another house, he and his partner were 
surely each worth that much working for them- 
selves, as they had been for thirty years. They 
had been cheating themselves, for their plant would 
not sell for more than $40,000 or $50,000, and the 
difference between what they had allowed them- 
selves and what they would have drawn in wages 
left a handsome surplus. 

Self-satisfaction took flight, for the firm saw 
the cat. Forthwith the partners raised their sala- 
ries to $75 a week, each. Better still, the house did 
not go to pieces. It kept its trade, the owners live 
in good houses, clip coupons and are really enjoy- 
ing a just compensation for their work and worry 
as manufacturing printers, as a result of looking at 
things right. 





Selecting Trade-union Officers. 

Developments in the McNamara case have an 
important message for members of the printing- 
trade unions. And it should not be forgotten 
when the election of officers comes round. It is 
all very well to say “None of our fellows would 
use dynamite.” James B. McNamara is a com- 
positor, and was an estimator and solicitor in 
Chicago. From reports he seemed to be the ordi- 
nary clean, ambitious young man. Yet he rea- 
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soned himself into the belief that he could help 
humanity by a policy of destruction. The absurd- 
ity of the policy must now be apparent to even 
the McNamaras. Constructive minds can serve 
organized labor at all times, and more than ever 
at this period of its development. Sentiment is a 
great and needful element in the advancement of 
society, but too much of it in those intrusted with 
leadership is a dangerous thing. They should be 
rather the children of reason. Recently one of the 
international officers of a printing-trade organiza- 
tion was removed from his position in an unusual 
and summary manner. It was said then that the 
gentleman, smarting under defeat, had developed 
“ direct-action ” tendencies. 

As the McNamara case proves, an election of 
officers in a large organization is a serious busi- 
ness. Like a commercial venture, a union is fortu- 
nate when it gets a good man at the helm. There 
are any number of promisers in any walk of life, 
but the performers are few. 

So it comes that in a crisis—and this is a 
critical period with organized labor —there should 
be no experimenting with the managers, unless 
they have proved false to their trust, or are indubi- 
tably incompetent. 





The Lesson from Los Angeles. 

Six months ago we said in these columns: 
“Some day, reputable trade unions, if they be jeal- 
ous of their good name, will refuse to affiliate with 
organizations that are tainted with the bludgeon 
and the gun.”’ Our hope now is that that “some 
day”’.is not as far distant as it appeared to be 
when those words were written. 

Out of the dark clouds which have hung over 
the world of organized labor since the McNamara 
confessions there has come one bright ray of sun- 
shine, which is also a gleam of hope for all law- 
abiding members of trades unions. We refer to the 
prompt and vigorous resolutions which have been 
passed by labor organizations throughout the 
country condemning the criminals and urging that 
every member of a labor union who is shown to 
have had a guilty knowledge of the Los Angeles 
deed be ferreted out and punished as his crime 
deserves. 

The unions must be purged of the rough-necks 
and the plug-uglies if they are to endure. There 
is no half-way ground. Men are either for or 
against law and order. And one of the most effect- 
ive ways for the rank and file of organized labor 
to protect their unions against the criminal ele- 
ment is to abolish secrecy in committee work. Not 
a dollar should be used that is not accounted for 
openly to the full membership. The “fund for 
organization work ”’ must be treated as every other 
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fund, if a union is really desirous of protecting its 
good name. 

That great good will come out of the Los 
Angeles affair is undoubtedly the opinion of all 
thinking men. Every union, in almost every trade, 
has its complement of wild-eyed radicals. Gener- 
ally these men are the hypocrites of the labor 
movement. They never lose an opportunity to 
pose as simon-purists and cry down the conserva- 
tive members who are endeavoring to use com- 
mon sense and legitimate business methods in the 
conduct of the union’s affairs. But we opine that 
the ranter will have rough sledding from now on 
in many of the organizations. 

In the typographical union the element that 
would tear down this old and respected organiza- 
tion and rebuild it as a “red-blooded” and irre- 
sponsible force is negligible. In some of the 
larger cities will be found those who would violate 
their contracts and bring aspersion upon the 
organization. But we believe that the rank and 
file of honest men in the printers’ unions are intel- 
ligent enough to see that contract-breaking is the 
first step toward a policy that would bring their 
organizations into disrepute, and breed within 
their ranks that contempt for law and order which 
finally would bring disaster similar to that which 
has overwhelmed the structural bridge and iron 
workers. 

Paralyzing as is the Los Angeles blow to organ- 
ized labor, it nevertheless is a day of triumph for 
all honest, peace-loving union men. 





Not Optimism, But Facts. 


It is the custom of many business men, as 
well as of men working for weekly wages, to be 
optimistic because they believe it good policy so 
to be. In reviewing the progress made during the 
past year in the printing trades, and the prospects 
for 1912, THE INLAND PRINTER is not required to 
indulge in optimism merely in the interest of good 
policy. The statement of afew simple facts should 
indicate what the future holds for printing crafts- 
men. 

During the past twelve months employing print- 
ers have made greater progress toward codpera- 
tion than in any previous year. This has resulted 
in a campaign of education which already shows a 
marked effect on the trade’s business methods. 
Reports from every section of the country tell of 
the unanimity with which printers are agreed as 
to the cause of distress in past years, and of the 
revolution that is in progress against the old order 
of things. What is most important, perhaps, is 
the fact that the movement has already demon- 
strated its value to printers. Detailing the splen- 
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did benefits derived from association with their 
fellow craftsmen and from the installation of cost- 
finding methods in their establishments, many 
members of the trade have given irrefutable testi- 
mony of what has been accomplished and what 
may be expected in the future. Under the new 
order, in numerous instances, owners of printing- 
houses declare that, with a smaller volume of busi- 
ness, their profits have been greatly increased and 
their businesses put upon a substantial and sound 
foundation. 

From a business-method viewpoint the trade 
faces the new year in better condition than it has 
known since the discovery of the art. 

There are other things which enhance still fur- 
ther the prospects for prosperity among printers. 
With more complete organization among employ- 
ers, a growing sentiment for peaceable settlements 
of wage disputes has taken hold of every one con- 
nected with the business, and a friendly relation- 
ship between employer and employee is gradually 
being ripened into codperative effort. Here and 
there will be noted the dying kick of a radical who 
does not believe in establishing friendly relations 
—who does not believe in trade agreements, nor 
conciliation, nor arbitration. But this is a pro- 
gressive age, and, while the movement toward 
higher ground may be impeded, nothing will be 
able seriously to threaten the trend of modern 
thought affecting industrial warfare. 

In looking over printing-trade progress and 
prospects, our attention will be especially directed 
to the wonderful advance made in the art itself. 
Probably more gratifying than all other phases of 
advancement is the keen interest taken in the gen- 
eral movement for more efficient service. The 
printing art has become a great business-builder. 
It is the agent through which many infant indus- 
tries have been transformed into colossal enter- 
prises. And the printer who has grasped the true 
meaning of “service” is devoting his ability and 
his energies, not to the making of low prices 
through the medium of cheap work, but toward 
the creation of printed matter which shall render 
genuine service to his patrons. This is, after all, 
the key to prosperity in the printing trades. 

With better business methods among employers, 
short hours and good pay for journeymen ; with the 
workers establishing. technical-education schools 
and employers directing cost-finding courses; with 
a spirit of toleration and fair play permeating all 
of our activities, and the business world recog- 
nizing more and more the importance of the print- 
ing art in the development of trade and industry, | 
surely there can beno reason for enforced optimism 
among printers in contemplating their prospects 
for 1912 or for any of the years to follow. 
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NO. XIV.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate prac- 


tical value. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Address all communi- 


cations to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


PUNCTUATION. 


There is such a diversity of opinion on the subject of 
punctuation that the writer hesitates to lay down any rules 
whatever governing the use of punctuation marks. How- 
ever, let it be understood at the outset that these rules are 
not infallible. They are given only as a basis on which 
to work. 

Punctuation, like everything else, has its underlying 
principles; and it has been my endeavor to show, by rules 
and examples, just what are these principles. With this 
knowledge, and an ordinary knowledge of grammar, 
apprentices will be able logically and consistently to punctu- 
ate badly prepared copy —and this is the duty of every 
compositor. 

The principal punctuation marks, or points, as they are 
called by printers, are as follows: The period (.), colon 
(:), semicolon (;), comma (,), interrogation point (7), 
exclamation point (!), dash (—), parentheses (), brackets 
[], quotation marks (“ ”), apostrophe (’), and hyphen (-). 


THE PERIOD. 

The period is used — 

1. After all sentences that are not interrogatory or 
exclamatory. 
: (Almost every sentence in this lesson is an illus- 

tration of this statement.) 

2. After abbreviations. 

Esq. (Esquire); Jas. (James); N. Y. 
York); Treas. (Treasurer); Co. (Company). 

3. After Roman numerals and Arabic figures when 
they are used to number lists of subjects, tables of contents, 
or any index matter. 

I. The Period 


Il. The Colon 
III. The Semicolon 


(New 


4. Between dollars and cents expressed in figures. 
$1.50 $10.25 $104.36 


5. To separate decimals from whole numbers. 
1.41435 54.8766 156.3436 


In columns of index matter or tabulated work periods 
are sometimes used, thus: 
vil. 


Such names as Will, Tom, Ben, Ed and Fred are not fol- 
lowed by periods, as they have become shortened names and 
are not, in a technical sense, considered as abbreviations. 

Periods are not placed after words in which the omis- 
sion of letters is indicated by an apostrophe; as, rec’d 
(received). 

It is now considered the best form to omit periods from 
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the ends of all display lines, and from the ends of lines 
arranged in indexed or tabulated form. 
THE COLON. 
The colon is used — 
1. After a formal introduction to a quotation, a speech, 
or an enumeration of items or particulars. 


Wilson, in an article on punctuation, says: 
study literature is to study punctuation.” 

The order of display in commercial stationery is 
as follows: First, the firm name; second, the busi- 
ness; third, the address. 


2. After the formal salutation of a letter. 
Dear Sir: 


“To 


We are in receipt of your letter dated the 3d 
inst., and in answer, ete. 

3. Between a complete sentence and an. additional 
clause which illustrates or explains the same idea without 
a conjunction. 

The darkness of death is like the evening twi- 
light: it makes all objects appear more lovely to 
the dying.— Richter. 

4. Between two members of a compound sentence when 
the clauses of each member are divided by semicolons. 

A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form: 
it gives a higher pleasure than statues or pictures; 
it is the finest of the fine arts. 

5. In imprints, between the name and location of the 
publisher. 

Chicago: The Henry O. Shepard Company. 

6. Between hours and minutes, when the time is 
expressed in figures. 

10:40 a.m. 9:33 P.M. 

In railroad time-tables the period is used in this con- 
nection, and many prefer the period at all times. This, 
however, is a matter of personal taste. 


THE SEMICOLON. 


The semicolon is used — 

1. After each member of a series dependent upon an 
introductory or final clause. 

The following officers 
Gandy, president; George Haines, 
Frederick Samuels, secretary, and Thomas 
treasurer. 

From Boston to Albany; Albany to Buffalo; 

Buffalo to Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh to New York; 
New York back to Boston — this was the extent of 
my trip. 

2. Between successive members of a compound sen- 
tence, when the conjunction is omitted and the connection 
is not close. 

Everything grows old; 
everything disappears. 


were elected: Edward 
vice-president ; 
Short, 


everything passes away ; 
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3. Between the members of a compound sentence which 
are subdivided by commas, even though the members are 
joined by connectives. 
Books are the food of youth, the delight of old 
age; the ornament of prosperity, the refuge and 
comfort of adversity; a delight at home, and no 
hindrance abroad; companions by night, in traveling, 
in the country.— Cicero. 
4, Between the members of a compound sentence, when 
each member makes a distinct statement and depends on 
statements in other members. 


Wisdom hath builded her house; she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars; she hath killed her beasts; 
she hath mingled her wine; she hath furnished her 


table. 
THE COMMA. 


The comma is used — 
1. After introductory expressions independently begin- 
ning a sentence. 
Young man, young woman, what is your aim in 
life? 
2. Before and after an expression placed independently 
within a sentence without destroying its meaning. 
You must know, however, that this young man is 


seldom at home. 
He had, on the contrary, returned to his office. 


3. Before and after an explanatory expression within 
a sentence. 

His departure, which was prearranged, was very 
hasty indeed. 

4, After a phrase or clause which, if placed either at 
the end or in some other part of a sentence, would not 
change the meaning. 

To be frank with you, this is not a true state- 
ment of the case. 

5. After each one of a series of words or phrases which 
have the same connection with what follows and between 
which, excepting the last two, no conjunctions are used. 

He was tall, thin, stoop-shouldered and pale. 
6. After an informal introduction to a quotation. 
As Cesar was going to the senate house, he 
saluted the seer, saying, “‘ Well, the Ides of March 
are come.”? But the seer mildly replied, “ Yes, they 
are come, but they are not yet over.” 

7. To separate contrasting words or phrases in the 
same clause. 

Speak for, not against, the principles of love, 
peace and honor. 

8. To indicate the omission of a noun, a verb, or a 
phrase, so that the meaning will be clear. 

Milton was born in 1608; Dryden, in 1631; 
Pope, in 1688. 

9. After adjectives and adverbs, except the last, where 
three or more are used in succession. 

He looked upon the world as a glad, bright, 
glorious abode. 

10. Before the conjunction, when words or phrases are 
used for emphasis or contrasted antithetically. 

He, and he alone, was willing to sacrifice his life. 

11. After each of a series of words and phrases 
arranged in pairs and connected by conjunctions. 

Ease and indulgence, luxury and sloth, are causes 
of misery. 
12. Before and after participial and adjective phrases. 
The village, quaint and rustic, nestled among the 
verdant hills. 
13. To separate vocative words or expressions from 


the context. 
Mr. Chairman, I am proud of this honor. 
You may say, my friend, that I was delighted. 
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14. After each member of a series composed of severa’ 
words not connected by conjunctions. 
The men, the women, the children even, were up 
in arms. 
15. Between two independent nouns and phrases con- 
nected by a conjunction. 
The door was closed, and the people were patiently 
waiting. 
16. After an informal salutation at the beginning of 


a letter. 
My dear boy, Dear old Bob, 


The rules and examples given herewith are, we believe, 
sufficient to show the use of commas. It can be seen that 
they indicate slight interruptions in the grammatical con- 
struction of sentences. 

Use commas sparingly, and when in doubt omit them. 

THE INTERROGATION POINT. 

The interrogation point is used — 

1. After a direct question, to which an answer is 
expected or implied. 

Is this a true statement of the case? 

One is sometimes at a loss to decide whether to use the 
mark of interrogation or the exclamation point after a sen- 
tence interrogative in form but exclamatory in spirit. This 
is governed, however, by whether an answer is expected or 
implied. 

How can I ever forgive him! 
Do you realize what that means? 


2. After each separate query of a compound inter- 
rogative sentence. 
Does he think only of fame? of wealth? of honor? 
or position? 
3. After a sentence declarative in form but intended 
as a question. 
; You will leave me alone? 
4, Within parentheses, to express doubt. 
He was a very religious (?) man. 
They were convicted in 1849 (?) for sedition and 
high treason. 
After the statement of a question no interrogation point 
is used; as, He inquired when it would be ready. 


THE EXCLAMATION POINT. 


The exclamation point is used — 

1. After a word, clause or sentence indicating surprise, 
pain, grief or emotion. 

O God! that men should put an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains! — Shakespeare. 

Oh! how you frightened me! (A comma should 
be used after Oh, except where especial emphasis on 
that word is indicated.) 

God save the King! 

2. After the last interjection, when several are repeated 
to express a certain sound. 

Ho, ho, ho! You’re the village joker. 

8. More than once after words in order to add strength. 
These cases are rare. 

Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! The sound seemed to be 
directly over our heads. 

Never use the exclamation point after O. It has no 
particular meaning except to indicate a wish or an impreca- 
tion, or to add strength or feeling to that which it pre- 
cedes; as, O that I were a man! Away! Away! O ye 


unkind gods! 
THE DASH. 


The dash is used — 
1. To indicate a sudden change in the thought, or the 
grammatical construction of a sentence. 





un 
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If you go—and I know you will—vyou will 
never regret it. 
Now, resuming our talk — but I see you are dis- 
interested. 
2. To denote faltering speech. 
I — ah — well, you can hardly expect it. 
8. Before a concluding clause upon which a series of 
phrases or clauses are dependent. 
To be good and kind; to be honest and trust- 
worthy — let this be our endeavor. 
4. To indicate an abrupt termination of speech, or an 
unfinished speech. 


I forgot — well, you know the rest. 
He didn’t walk, he wad—. Well, anyhow, he 
was a very corpulent person. 


An amateur (literally, a lover) is one who pur- 
sues an art, science, or a game, for the love of it, 
not for a livelihood. 

2. To enclose an amount in figures, when it is preceded 
by the same amount expressed in words. 

The amount was one thousand dollars ($1,000). 

The examples given below show the use of other punctu- 
ation marks in connection with parentheses. Note that the 
words enclosed within parentheses are punctuated as inde- 
pendent sentences. 


The proceedings, as stated by Blackstone (Chap- 
ter III of Commentaries), were all written . . . 

Where foresight and good morals exist (and do 
they not here?), the taxes do not stand in the way 
of an industrious man’s comfort. 








ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, AT CASCADE LOCKS. 
Photograph by Floyd Bushnell, member Butte Typographical Union. 


5. Between words or expressions repeated for emphasis 
or explanation. 


He talked of the ghosts— the ghosts of his an- 
cestors. 


6. After a side-head, to connect it with the words of a 
paragraph. 
Art.— A complete account of the various princi- 
ples of design. 
7. Before the name of the author or work from which 
an extract is taken. 
No more! Oh, how majestically mournful are 
those words.— Longfellow. 
To indicate an omission of letters or words, when it is 
not desirable to give the word in full, a long dash is used. 


, the diplomat. 
street, but we never 


He was presented to Mr. 
His home was on H 
could trace him to it. 


MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 
Marks of parenthesis are used — 
1. To enclose words having no necessary connection 
with the rest of a sentence. 


One was: armed with a long dagger (about ten 
inches); the other carried a sword. 
BRACKETS. 
Brackets are used — 
1. To enclose all extraneous matter written by 
one other than the speaker or writer. 
The gain of one thousand [rather high, we think] 
was effected in one month. 
2. In reports of speeches, to enclose words explanatory 
of the emotions of the audience. 
While woman may never be elected to Congress, 
she will continue to be the “speaker of the house.” 
(Laughter. ] 
8. To enclose stage directions in printed dramas. 
Shylock. [Aside.] How like a fawning publican 
he looks! 
Lennox. May’t please your highness, sit. [The 
ghost of Banquo enters, and sits in Macbeth’s place.] 
4. To enclose drop-folios (folios placed at the foot of 
each page of a book or booklet; as, [64] ). 
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QUOTATION MARKS. 


Quotation marks are used — 
1. To enclose the exact words of an author, a speaker 
or a writer. 
Goethe tells us that ‘‘Man makes mistakes so 
long as He strives.” 


2. Before each paragraph of quoted matter, but at the 


end of the last paragraph only. 
The following paragraphs are taken from an essay by 
Goodwin: 
“No subject is of more importance in the mor- 
ality of private life than that of domestic or family 
life. 
“‘Every man bas his ill-humors, his fits of peev- 
ishness and exacerbation. Is it better that he should 
spend these upon his fellow beings, or suffer them to 
subside of themselves? ” 
3. Singly, to enclose a quotation within another quo- 


tation. 
“ Yes,” he said; “I know it’s true that ‘ chick- 


ens come home to roost.’ ”’ 
Note how the foregoing sentence is finished. 


4. To enclose names of books, articles, plays, pictures, 
subjects of sermons and addresses, etc. 
A very good book is “‘ The Three *Musketeers.”’ 
The new play, ‘‘ The Open Door,” is a spectacular 
production. 
“Liberty ”? was the subject of his address. 
5. To enclose words or phrases intended by the writer 
to possess an unusual, technical or ironical meaning. 
His “ research’? work was a case of misdirected 
energy. 
Her literary “salon” will long be remembered. 


THE APOSTROPHE. 


The apostrophe is used — 
1. To denote the possessive case of common and proper 


nouns. 
He stays at my brother’s house. 
Moses’ hat did not fit him. 
2. To indicate the omission of one or more letters in a 
contraction of two words used as one. 


(I’m means I am.) 
(We’re means we 


I’m going home. 
We’re far from being satisfied. 
are.) 
3. To indicate the plural of figures and letters. 
There were five hundred 5’s and three hundred 
N’s in this one column. 
THE HYPHEN. 
The hyphen is used — 
1. To divide words into syllables so as to show the 
proper pronunciation. 
in-dus-tri-ous (industrious). 
2. To indicate the division of a word at the end of a 
line. 
(An examination of the ends of the lines in these 
columns will show examples of word divisions.) 
38. In columns of index matter or tabulated work 
hyphens are sometimes used, thus: 
440 


The title-page design reproduced herewith is the work 
of Carl G. Hammer, an apprentice with the Daily Star, 
Miles City, Montana. 

Carl is a very enthusiastic student of the art preserva- 
tive, and that he is now being rewarded for his studious 


propensities is well evidenced by this design. I say 
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rewarded, for is it not a reward when one has so graspe¢ 
the principles of display composition as to be able to s 
up such a harmonious and well-balanced arrangement 
And this is a typical example of Carl’s work. 
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AND HIS FOUR YEARS’ CLIMB TO 
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We have on hand some forty complete sets of the entries 
submitted in our recent business-card contest for appren- 
tices, and these we now offer at 25 cents the set. 

The cards, fifty in number, are 4% by 2% inches in 
size, and are printed in black ink on stock 6% by 4% inches. 





PILLS OF INK. 


Director Ralph, of the Bureau of Printing and Engra- 
ving, Washington, D. C., was recently reported as having 
said that the ink used in the Bureau was clean enough to 
eat. P. J. Ryan, who has been having a controversy with 
the Director, in a late issue of the Washington Trades 
Unionist pokes fun at Mr. Ralph in “ Walt Mason ” style, 
as follows: 

“ Jim Dump is growing very punk, and fails each day to 
eat his lunch. He works in the Bureau, printing ‘ kale,’ and 
piles up money bale by bale, and yet his life is one sad tale. 
He struggles hard, his front is bold, and things for him look 
awful cold. Poor James is worried; he begins to think, and 
calls in sawbones, Doctor Brink, who prescribes at once 
some pills of ink, and now his cheeks, once pale, are pink. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for printers ink.” 












FROM BUCKET TO BRUSH. 


She (in art museum)— “ They say that famous marine 
artist was once a plain farmer’s boy. I wonder where he 
developed his talent? ” 

He—“Probably drawing water on the farm.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of con- 


ad ry 





tributors. 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE DEVIL. 


To the Editor: ROCHESTER, N. Y., November 30, 1911. 

I consider the most important question confronting 
printerdom is the proper coaching of the devil. Step by 
step he should be trained as in school, and should not be 
denied a look into THE INLAND PRINTER when it is handed 
to the foreman. He has a right to it for the employer’s 
benefit in time to come. But it too often happens that when 
the foreman gets the paper, that is the last seen of it. The 
devil, if properly trained, may rise beyond every one’s 
expectation and be a living witness to the manhood of his 
foreman. WILLIAM J. LAUER. 

[Suggestion: Buy another copy for the devil. The 
foreman may not see his again if he gives it out.— EDIToR. 
P. S.— Start the new year right.— E.] 





**DISCRIMINATION IN WAGES.” 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., December 12, 1911. 

Under the above caption, E. W. Fields, of Santa Cruz, 
California, proceeds to vent his spleen on linotype opera- 
tors, in the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. He 
can’t understand why operators are paid more money than 
hand men. It seems to me that the man who is capable of 
superintending a printing plant should readily understand 
this. Give a hand compositor and a machine operator the 
same take of copy, and the operator will put it into type in 
from one-fourth to one-fifth the time the hand compositor 
will. Isn’t an increase of production of from two hundred 
to four hundred per cent good interest on the money 
invested in a machine? 

I want to contradict his statement comparing operators 
and hand men. In the shop where the writer is employed 
it is made a condition of his holding a situation that he be 
able properly to punctuate his copy as he sets it, and the 
proofs are read very closely by competent proofreaders. 
I make the assertion that not one job-printer in a dozen can 
set an article from manuscript of considerable length and 
punctuate it properly, while a vast majority of operators 
I have known do this day after day. I believe that most of 
Mr. Field’s experience has been with “ barn-stormers,” and 
not with competent operators. He has been in Santa Cruz 
too long, and should take a cruise around the country and 
see what is required of machine operators in all well- 
conducted job-printing establishments. B. F. Morris. 





THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED IN THE 
PRINTING TRADE. 


To the Editor: NEw YorK, November 14, 1911. 
Printing is so peculiarly a skilled trade, and depends so 
largely on headwork rather than on purely manual brawn, 
that it has always been an attractive subject in which to 
tive instruction to the physically handicapped and crippled. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, corresp 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


will pl give their names—not necessarily for 


This fact has been realized both here and abroad, and many 
of the best industrial schools and homes for cripples have 
installed miniature printing plants. One of the best of 
these is operated in connection with the Boston Industrial 
School for the Crippled and Deformed. Another is main- 
tained by Holy Cross House in Cleveland, and the Widener 
Memorial Industrial Training School for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Philadelphia is planning to teach subjects allied to 
printing, such as photoengraving and electrotyping. The 
shop at the first-named institution supports itself by work 
given to it by charitable people and organizations, and the 
operatives are paid weekly wages. It also prints the annual 
reports and forms used by the institution of which it is a 
part. 

Present indications point to an extension of this prac- 
tice, which seems to offer so many attractive elements to 
the cripple. Type composition by machine and proofread- 
ing are both branches which do not necessitate standing or 
the exercise of physical strength. Furthermore, skill in 
them may be largely imparted by training. 

To those engaged in work for cripples, this field is of 
the greatest interest, and it is the desire of the writer to 
secure from practical printers an expression of opinion on 
the subject, and to secure any further suggestions regard- 
ing other departments of the printing trade in which 
instruction might be given to advantage. Any such opin- 
ions or suggestions which printers may be good enough 
to send me will be highly appreciated, and will be made 
available to all those engaged in or contemplating engaging 
in this phase of work. Very truly yours, 

Doucias C. McMURTRIE. 

480 Park avenue, New York city. 





IN BEHALF OF THE DEAF MUTE. 


To the Editor: St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., Dec. 1, 1911. 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for November there appears an 
article from the pen of Tom J. Blake, of Eckhart Mines, 
Maryland. The article is intended to enlighten the hear- 
ing printers about their more “ unfortunate brothers,” the 
deaf. 

The article is of some length, and, in many respects, is 
good, but there are one or two things which go against our 
nature. One paragraph, for instance, does not seem fair at 
all to the deaf. We quote the paragraph in question: 

“Deaf printers as a rule are not very good in their 
command of English, especially when it comes to carrying 
on a conversation with pad and pencil. The deaf printer 
realizes this, and generally prefers to get work in the begin- 
ning, instead of carrying on a conversation; which endan- 
gers his chances of obtaining the position he seeks. Why 
so? Because most hearing printers are good conversa- 
tionalists and are generally fair writers. So the employing 
printer can not understand how a deaf printer, who writes 
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such a jargon of broken-up English, can handle the trade 
in an intelligent and workmanlike manner. This is where 
the deaf, especially the deaf printer, is not comprehended. 
Why such inexcusable ignorance on the part of the hearing 
printer? His ignorance is no doubt passable, but his dis- 
crimination is not.” 

The writer of this article has no intention I am sure of 
casting any slurs on the deaf, his own class, but the general 
idea of the paragraph is so. 

What we can not understand is why a printer, espe- 
cially a deaf one, should be a “ good conversationalist with 
pad and pencil.” Does the above accomplishment make him 
any the better printer? It would seem that a printer who 
can read English and do his work well, and follows the 
‘Golden Rule of printers, which is to “ follow copy,” is a far 
better workman than one who is a good pad-and-pencil con- 
versationalist and spends his time perfecting this accom- 
plishment. An employing printer does not want a person 
who can write well, but wants a good workman. Because 
his English may be imperfect does not make the employee 
a poor printer. I know some printers not deaf who can not 
write good English, yet they are considered Al printers. 

Employers who have employed deaf printers rarely 
refuse to employ more. They find the deaf printer attends 
strictly to his own business, and does not waste time car- 
rying on a conversation. The employer does not judge his 
employees by their English, but by their work. 

The fact that deaf printers have difficulty in securing 
work is true. But it is not due to their English; rather, it 
is due to the employer not being familiar with deaf-mutes 
and not caring to find out by experiment just what they 
can do. 

There are many deaf-mutes engaged in the difficult 
work of operating Linotypes and Monotypes. Would this 
indicate that they were judged by their “ pad-and-pencil 
conversation ” before they secured their places? Some of 
them have gone higher than being mere operators. One, 
in case, has even secured the foremanship of the linotype 
division of a daily paper. 


IvAN M. ROBINSON, 
Instructor in Printing, Florida School for the Deaf and Blind. 





A PLEA FOR THE OLD PRINTER. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., December 4,1911. __- 

Much has been written about the future of the old 
printer, the preserver of the art preservative. How should 
he be provided for in his declining years? Is he to become 
a public charge upon the community? Labor is honorable 
and “the workman worthy of his hire,” so long as he is 
able to earn it. But, if through old age he is unable to do 
so, what then? The nature of his work is more mental than 
physical, the wear upon his nervous system and impair- 
ment of sight so great, that very few are able to perform 
the allotted day’s work after passing the sixty-mark. This 
is a well-known fact, and purchasers of labor look with dis- 
trust upon the older workman. The old workman realizing 
his shortcomings would only too gladly accept any oppor- 
tunity to make himself useful, so as to be self-supporting, 
but such is denied him through fear of his incapacity to 
perform the work assigned him with the same speed and 
accuracy as a younger man. 

Many of the schemes to alleviate the sufferings and 
hardships of old age among printers, in the past, have 
come through philanthropic employers who have been asso- 
ciated with them from their apprenticeship and have taken 
a personal interest in their welfare, considering that, as 
the business increased and the firm prospered through their 


united efforts, so also should the faithful employee in his 
old age enjoy some reward for his labors. 

Such acts provide for the few and are too sporadic tc 
benefit the many needing assistance. 

The Typographical Union provides sick and death bene- 
fits, pensions, and admittance to the Printers’ Home in 
Colorado for those who desire to accept it. The Home is a 
large and commodious building, beautifully situated, and 
supplied with all the conveniences that give rest and com- 
fort to the aged, and the well-kept grounds testify to the 
interest taken in them by the inmates. But there is no 
provision made for the future welfare of the old printer 
who does not belong to any organization, and who consti- 
tutes the majority of the craft. . 

Many employers believe that something should be done, 
and are willing to do their share toward promoting such a 
worthy object, but for want of suggestion or unity of action, 
have held aloof. With a desire solely to benefit my fellow 
craftsmen I herewith present three plans for your readers’ 
kind consideration: (1) Retirement on a pension of half 
salary; (2) shorter hours and compensation equal to work 
performed; (3) the imposition of a tax upon employers 
and employees alike, similar to the German system now in 
vogue. The same to become an organization managed by a 
board of the members. 

This is an age of good deeds done by good men. Will 
not some good friend of the old printer arouse his fellow 
craftsmen’s interest in their welfare? KEN D. 





A TRIBUTE. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., December 14, 1911. 

The purchase by the American Type Founders Company 
of the plant and good will of the Inland Type Foundry, of 
this city, has brought an end to the publication of the 
Practical Printer, the house organ of the latter concern. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you will permit me, I want to lay a 
token of respect upon the grave of this publication, which, 
in its limited way, was really a fine thing. It was note- 
worthy among an untold number of such organs by reason, 
primarily, of its regularity of issue, appearing without fail 
and without delay, and without missing a single number, 
monthly, during the eleven years of its life—a thing no 
other typefoundry organ could boast of. Even the beloved 
Typographic Advertiser of old was most irregular in its 
“quarterly” issues. Then, it had good reading-matter, 
specially to help the printer in his-work, even if occasion- 
ally it did seem as if the contributors were “ teaching 
Granny to suck eggs.” It did not take up much of the 
reading-matter space to exploit the foundry’s product, and 
it did not — which was most commendable — have depart- 
ments devoted to personal notes concerning the customers 
of the foundry, and to praising the work of those who sent 
in specimens of the jobs they printed in Inland type. It 
was always well printed, with constant changes in the 
styles of faces and their treatment. Every number was the 
best the editor knew how to get up that month. I have no 
doubt many thousands of those who received it will be glad 
to join me in these words of appreciation, and regret that 
it is now among the things that were. N. J. WERNER. 





WHEN THE OLD MAN DIED. 


“You know Jones, who was reputed so rich? Well, he 
died the other day, and the only thing he left was an old 
Dutch clock.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing about it; it won’t be 
much trouble to wind up his estate.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND. 


AMONG the newly formed trade unions is the National 
Lithographers’ Association, with headquarters in London. 

ON the recent occasion of becoming one hundred years 
old, the printing-house of Waterlow Brothers & Layton, in 
London, issued a handsomely printed pamphlet, entitled 
“Under Six Reigns,” in which is related the history of the 
concern from its start in 1811 up to the present day. 

AN American consular officer in Great Britain reports 
that requests have been made at his office for the names 
and addresses of agencies for American books in England. 
He states that inquiry and investigation in the city in 
question have established the fact that no store exists where 
American books or publications could be purchased. 

THE Great Western Railway has installed an automatic 
ticket-printing machine in its Snow-hill station at Bir- 
mingham. Each ticket is printed when bought at the deliv- 
ery window, the apparatus being arranged to print three 
thousand different tickets. This renders it unnecessary to 
carry in stock the usual large quantities of ready-printed 
tickets. 

THE Oxford University Press was awarded four grand 
prizes at the Turin Exposition. The jury specially con- 
gratulated this office upon the excellence of its binding 
exhibit. The Oxford Press also received sixteen grand 
prizes at the expositions in Paris (1900), London (1908) 
and Brussels (1910), for publishing, printing, binding, 
papermaking and collotyping. 

THE work of teaching undertaken in the photography 
and printing crafts departments of the Manchester School 
of Technology deals with pure photography, photography 
applied to the production of surfaces for printing, to the 
different branches of typography and lithography, to book- 
binding and to engraving for calico printing. The plan of 
teaching includes both lectures and practical work, and in 
most cases the subjects dealt with are arranged in definite, 
progressive courses, provision being made for the study of 
each matter from the elementary to the advanced stage. 
The work of the day courses has for its main object the 
giving of such preliminary instruction as will enable a 
boy to enter a business house with the advantages which 
come from an ordered acquaintance with the nature of the 
work which is undertaken, so far as is practicable, con- 
sidering the short time usually allowed for such studies 
and the marked difference and method followed in various 
establishments. In the evening classes regard is paid to 
the fact that students have already entered upon their life 
occupation, and the courses are arranged to explain the 
principles and practice of the branch of the subject in 
which they are daily engaged. The day sessions began 
September 15 and continue until July 19 next. The eve- 
ning sessions extend until the end of April. 

FRANCE. 

A NEw printers’ union was organized a few months ago, 
to which only Catholics are eligible. A French contem- 
porary says that it will probably have but few members, 
as a large majority of French printers are freethinkers. 

THE superintendent of the National Printing Office, 
M. Héon, who is now sixty-two years old, has been 
requested to permit himself to be pensioned, and will be 
succeeded in office by M. Jacquet, a mechanical engineer 
of the first class, who has been heretofore engaged in a 


national tobacco factory. M. Héon entered the office as 
an apprentice in 1867 and worked his way gradually up 
to his high position. A few months ago a change was also 
made in the first directorship of the establishment. 

THE Miehle Press Company, of Chicago, has opened a 
branch sales department in Paris, under the name, “ La 
Société Anonyme des Presses Typographique Miehle,” for 
the sale of its machines in France, Holland, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal. 

AFTER having been in one location thirty years, the 
offices of the Fédération Francaise des Travailleurs du 
Livre (the French national printers’ organization), at 
Paris, have been removed to 62 rue Saint-Antoine, whence 
the semimonthly organ of the federation, La Typographie 
Frang¢aise, is now issued. 

SOCIALIST editors in America will note with envy that 
L’Humanité, the Parisian Socialist daily, has a circulation 
of sixty thousand copies, and made a profit in its last 
fiscal year of 23,000 francs ($4,416). Formerly it had 
large annual deficits, and collections had to be taken up 
among the Socialists to cover them. 


A Paris manufacturer advertises a cylinder press oper- 
ated by a treadle, which he calls “Za Pédalette,’ and 
claims that as high as twenty-five hundred an hour can be 
printed on it by one person. Those Missourians who hire 
negro power to turn the wheels of their “country cylin- 
ders ” would, no doubt, demand a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion before buying a Pédalette. 

THE library of the Cercle de la Librarie et de 1l’Impri- 
merie last year bought 171 volumes of works pertaining 
to the graphic arts and trades and now possesses of such 
over four thousand copies. Among the acquisitions is a 
complete collection of Hinrich’s Book Catalogue, so well 
known in Germany. The librarian of this institution is 
Mlle. Relluchet, who has achieved distinction by her devo- 
tion to a catalogue of incunabula. 


THE Ecole Estienne, beginning with October, has again 
taken up instruction in the graphic arts. The various 
courses are attended by about two hundred pupils. Instruc- 
tion is given free to those unable to pay for it, while sons 
of proprietors have to pay from 600 to 800 francs ($115 
to $152) annually, according to the studies taken up. For 
foreigners, the fee is 1,000 francs ($193). The best courses 
are said to be those in lithography, copperplate engraving 
and bookbinding. 

Our highly valued contemporary, the Bulletin Officiel 
of the French master printers’ federation, issued a mon- 
ster supplement to its October number. This contains 26 
pages of text, 53 pages of half-tone illustrations, 18 
monochrome and color plates, and 48 pages of advertise- 
ments. The entire supplement is devoted to a review of 
the second French printing exposition, which was held at 
68-70 rue d’Amsterdam, in Paris, last July, 2 to 25. It 
is a notably fine specimen of typography, and a perusal 
of it shows that the exposition itself was most interesting, 
instructive and satisfactory. 


IN France there is a stamp tax upon all posters, except- 
ing those of organizations which are recognized by the 
State as subserving public utility. This tax ranges from 
10 centimes (2 cents) for each poster having an area of 
12 square decimeters to 40 centimes (8 cents) for 4% 
square meters, and 20 centimes for every fraction of a 
square meter above that. These rates apply to posters on 
metal, woven fabric, varnished paper, etc.; for ordinary 
paper (being less durable) the rates are one-half the above. 
Posters having more than five different advertisements on 
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them may be taxed double. Those intended for the interior 
of a store or shop pay no tax, provided they pertain to 
articles sold in the place. Posters advertising employment 
opportunities are also free. 

THE Legion of Honor, whose decoration every French- 
man is desirous of obtaining, has recently admitted several 
printers. Among them is M. Delmas, of Bordeaux, who 
once was president of the master printers’ federation. This 
craftsman has spent much time and money in the endeavor 
to bring order and hygienic conditions into French print- 
eries. He is also an apostle of cost reckoning, with the 
object of bringing about a raise in the price of printing. 
He has such a reputation for wisdom in printing technic 
and economy that he is repeatedly called upon for advice 
by fellow craftsmen. Another of the decorated is M. V. 
Breton, lately a teacher of typography in the Ecole 
Estienne, but who lives now upon a modest pension granted 
by the city of Paris. This printer devoted his whole life 
to technical instruction in printing, has written several 
handbooks and also numerous articles for the trade press. 
Forty years ago he married a compositress, who gave up 
the case upon becoming his wife. 

AT the last convention of the French master printers’ 
federation, held in July, strong protest was voiced against 
the “artistic” rights assumed by photographers in work 
done by them for customers. These base their assumptions 
upon a law classing photographs as works of art and giv- 
ing them excessive protection therein. Hence it is, that 
if one should have a personal photograph taken, paying 
for it the maker’s highest price, one could not have it 
reproduced in half-tone or otherwise without the photog- 
rapher’s expressed consent; he can demand damages to 
the extent of 10 francs for each instance in which it is 
used by a publication. It often happens in the case of 
half-tones of prominent personages that the printer does 
not know who made the photographs for them. But the 
photographers’ association makes a practice of sleuthing, 
and many a victim is thus caught in its nets and made to 
pay heavily for not obtaining the negative-maker’s consent 
beforehand. The law even makes the printer liable if a 
customer gives him his own photograph to be reproduced. 
Hence it would seem the printers have good cause for com- 
plaining. 

GERMANY. 

A CORPORATION under the name of the Miehle Printing 
Press Company, Limited, has been formed at Berlin. 

THE German firms employed in printing upon tin have 
recently organized a union to work in harmony with the 
master lithographers’ society. 

THE advocates of Roman versus German type received 
another setback in the Reichstag, on October 17, when 
their petition in its behalf was tabled. 

A HUNDRED years ago (on October 30, 1811), Friedrich 
Koenig received a patent on the first actual power press, 
which was completed ready to operate in December, 1812. 

THE CHAMBER OF TRADE, of Bremen, has instituted a 
course in cost accounting for printers, to run during this 
winter. An entrance fee of 3 marks (72 cents) is charged. 
The cost-accounting agitation appears to be universal. 

THE editress of the Frauenzeitung had occasion to com- 
ment favorably upon an article written by a Dr. Haussel 
and published in Daheim. Incidentally, she quoted seven- 
teen lines of the article, to indicate why she agreed with 
the writer. Yet he made a demand upon her for 100 marks, 
for using the extract, claiming infringement of copyright. 
Upon her refusal to pay this he brought the matter before 
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the circuit court at Berlin, which, however, quite rightly 
gave a verdict in the defendant’s favor. 


A BUYERS’ union was organized at Essen, in October 
by publishers of small and medium-sized journals, which i: 
to do the codperative bargaining for ‘and purchasing 0: 
paper, type, machinery and materials for its members. Th: 
union began with thirty-five signers and fifty more in 
immediate prospect. 

THE newly issued edition of the German Address-Book, 
or directory of business men, firms, corporations, lawyers, 
attorneys, physicians, etc., is a gigantic work. It is in 
three volumes, having seven thousand four hundred pages, 
and contains about two and one-half million names, from 
forty-two thousand places. It is published by Rudolf 
Mosse, at Berlin. 


THERE has been much disturbance for some time among 
the lithographers of Germany over the wage question. 
Both sides appear to be very stubborn and the arriving at 
an agreement may be a long-drawn out affair. Up to the 
middle of October 2,252 employees in 136 concerns laid 
down their work, while in 147 other concerns 2,313 employ- 
ees were locked out. 

HerRR GOTTHOLD LESSING, of Meseburg, has given an 
endowment fund of 100,000 marks ($23,800), to be of 
assistance to those members of the editorial, mechanical and 
business departments of the Vossische Zeitung, of Berlin, 
who were employed therein during the lifetime of his 
father, C. R. Lessing, and also during his own manage- 
ment of the journal. 

A UNION against the system of procuring orders by 
means of bribery was started not long ago, with head- 
quarters at Charlottenburg. It now has over seven hun- 
dred and fifty members, with many more in prospect of 
admittance. A special mark, to be printed on the letter- 
heads of the members to indicate their allegiance to the 
antibribery union, is being designed. 

IN a recent case where a master printer was sued 
because of not giving sufficient instruction to a pressroom 
apprentice, it developed that neither he nor his head press- 
man (a young fellow less than eighteen years old, who 
could barely speak German) had acquired the right, by 
passing the “master” examination, to give instruction. 
It also appeared that cursing and slapping were more 
generously given the apprentice than an insight into the 
art of handling presses. As his methods of instructing 
did not seem to be effective with the boy, the master threw 
him out after several years’ service. The court sentenced 
the accused to pay 100 marks damages, which truly seems 
little enough. 

THE agreement upon a new printing-trades wage-tariff, 
between the representatives of the masters’ and men’s 
unions, was noted in these items. This agreement, how- 
ever, seems not to be generally satisfactory, as in a meet- 
ing of ten thousand union members at Berlin a resolution 
voicing their unfavorable opinion of it was passed almost 
unanimously. The union employees at Munich and Ham- 
burg have also officially denounced the new scale. The 
machine compositors in particular declare that it is not 
fair to them, as it lengthens their day’s work. On the 
other hand, some proprietors are also grumbling, claiming 
wages were increased too much to yield them a profit. But 
all objections are now futile, as the understanding was 
beforehand that all the conclusions of the representatives 
who negotiated the scale must be officially ratified. 


To THE chapter of unconscious humor in the domain of 
trade and sports jargon may be added the following trans- 
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lation of a German example: “German goats (we speak 
only of the animals raised in stables, of a somewhat civil- 
ized nature, not of the half-wild cliff-denizens of the Alpine 
countries, just as when referring to cape goats we speak 
of the West-Provinces sort exclusively worked up by us, 
and not of the less worthy Algoas, Kaffirs, etc.) are on an 
average much smaller and lighter than the Cape; the 
heaviest weigh dried in the hair not over two kilos; Cape, 
three to four kilos, they are hardly larger, but not in pro- 
portionate degree, because they are thicker. German goats 
are fine and tender, of a soft touch and somewhat regular 
texture. Yielding to all manipulation, their character is 
of a sterling, elegant distinction. Cape goats appear broad 
and strong; their distinctiveness is a proud and manly 
one; their manipulation is very difficult, and they must be 
handled with force, yet with all possible consideration. 
However, they are very responsive to a good and tactful 
treatment and permit their good qualities to appear in a 
brilliant light. These consist in the possibility of producing 
a splendid grain, such as the most powerful German goats 
will never show .’ Mr. Reader, have you any 
idea what this talk is all about? ’Tis about leathers, as 
this is taken from a bookbinders’ trade journal. 


ITALY. 


A CORRESPONDENT reports as follows regarding the 
international exposition held at Turin last summer and 
fall, which closed on November 19: ‘“ The exposition was 
a handsome one. In size and artistic taste it excelled those 
of Liége (1905), Milan (1906) and Brussels (1910). But 
it lacked sufficient attendance, due to the geographic loca- 
tion of Turin, which is not such as to attract many 
strangers. The great heat of the summer also hindered 
an influx of visitors. Only in September and October did 
the attendance become stronger, though not enough to 
afford appreciable relief in a financial way. Hence there 
will be a larger deficit than at previous expositions. This 
is to be deplored, as the show was really well worth visit- 
ing. In a middle-age castle, which was conveniently at 
hand on the site, a very interesting series of craftshops 
was arranged, showing how our ancestors of several cen- 
turies ago worked at printing, papermaking, typefounding, 
binding, bookselling, ete. Here paper was made by hand, 
and the compositor set up in a wooden stick his lines of 
type, which were provided centrally with holes through 
which a wire was run to keep them from pying. These 
reproductions of the workshops of the Middle Ages must 
have cost considerable to get up. It is intended to have 
them remain intact in the same place, and charge an 
entrance fee of 50 centissimi (10 cents) to view them. The 
living workmen will be displaced by wax figures. German 
printing industries were poorly represented at the exposi- 
tion. England had excellent bookbindings on show, while 
France had the best display of printing and book publish- 
ing, but slighted art bindings.” A glance through the 
reports fails to show that any American graphic concerns 


were represented. 
BELGIUM. 


A MONUMENT erected by public subscription to the 
memory of M. Desiré Vanderdorpe, who was a sheriff of 
the city, a provincial counsellor, and president of the 
Typographic Association, was recently unveiled at Brussels. 


THE Musée du Livre (Book Museum), of Brussels, 
recently found itself suddenly without a home, having 
received eight days’ notice to vacate its comfortable quar- 
ters in the rue Villa-Hermosa, the government intending 
to erect a new building on the site of the old one. As the 
Musée is somewhat cramped for funds, it found itself in 
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a very vexing predicament. The tenancy had been at the 
will of the government. Its property has been temporarily 
distributed in different places until a suitable location can 
once more be found. The Musée du Livre, which was 
established in 1907, was the home of forty-two graphic- 
arts and book-trades associations of Belgium. 


AUSTRIA. 


IN this country concessions must be first obtained before 
starting printing-offices. A case came up not long ago in 
Mahren, where the master printers’ organization had occa- 
sion to ask the authorities for a definition of what a “ job- 
office ” (Akzidenzdruckerei) may be. The answer was that, 
according to a cited law, a job office has the right to 
produce letter-heads, bill-heads, invoices, memorandums, 
bills of lading, dunning letters, circulars, statements, cor- 
respondence-cards, address-cards, price-tickets, labels, bills 
of fare, envelopes, visiting-cards, engagement and wedding 
announcements, dance orders, invitations, membership- 
cards, entrance tickets, programs and dodgers; also (and 
this is the astonishing part of the information) that these 
things may not be printed on sheets going beyond the 
maximum size of 34 by 42 centimeters (13% by 17 inches). 

HOLLAND. 

THE publishing house of A. W. Sijhoff, at Leyden, well 
known for its numerous reproductions of rare Latin and 
Greek codices, intends soon to issue a facsimile of the 
renowned “ Codex Hebraicus Monacensis 95,’ which is the 
sole existing manuscript of the entire Babylonian “ Tal- 
mud.” This codex, despite its small script, is remarkably 
clear and readable. It comprises, aside from title, prefix, 
etc., 1,140 folio pages, and will be issued in two grand 
volumes, at the subscription price of $175. The work of 
photoengraving and printing will be done by the art-print- 
ing house of Albert Frisch, at Berlin, which has also in 
hand the reproduction of Gutenberg’s “forty-two line 
Bible,” noted heretofore in these columns. 

NORWAY. 

AN agreement has just been entered into between the 
organizations of the masters and men in the photoengra- 
ving and chemigraphic trades of Norway, covering a wage- 
scale, which is to be in force five years. The minimum 
wages for journeymen are 24 crowns ($6.43) and for 
assistants 20 crowns ($5.36) per week. The normal week’s 
work is forty-five hours and must not extend beyond forty- 
eight hours. The members of the masters’ organization 
pledge themselves to employ only union people, while the 
latter \are pledged to work for none but members of the 
masters’ society. All disputes over wages and shop regu- 
lations are to be referred to a special committee for adjust- 


ment. 
NUBIA. 


Dr. A. MIETHE, a teacher of photography at the Ber- 
lin Technical High School, while on discoveries bent, 
unearthed, in a cave in a barren side valley of Nubia, a 
number of designs graven in stone, which must have been 
covered by sand some thousands of years. They represent 
animals and hunters, and are considered of high value to 
the students of prehistoric conditions. 

SPAIN. 

THE independent journal, El Mundo, seems to rival a 
cat with its nine lives. Having been suppressed by govern- 
ment order, it appeared as Hl Planato, whose issue, how- 
ever, was confiscated. It succeeded in issuing an evening 
edition, under the title El Debato, and the day after it 
came out as El Mattino, taking occasion to excoriate its 
chief persecutor in the government service. 











A Typographic Astonisher. 


F. S. H., Haddon Heights, New Jersey, sends this: “In 
perusing the pages of the November number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER my typographic teachings received a rude jolt. 
I had been taught that it is an unpardonable sin to end any 
line with the article ‘a’ or the pronoun ‘I.’ In the matter 
so nicely bordered and printed in two colors, and running 
on pp. 209-224, I find that the cap. I is so placed three 
times and the lower-case a thirteen. On page 213 a cap. A 
begins a sentence at the end of a line. I have also been 
taught that having three divisions of words at the ends of 
succeeding lines is improper. I find three such divisions on 
the first column of p. 233. On p. 211 there are three is’s; 
on p. 228, three a’s. Is it possible that my tutors have 
been in error, or are these things in THE INLAND PRINTER 
purely oversights? There seems to be an utter disregard 
of these rules all through the magazine. What are your 
views on the subject? ” 

Answer.—I fear that my views will furnish another 
rude jolt. Our correspondent’s tutors were egregiously in 
error. It would be an unpardonable sin to waste an employ- 
er’s time in changing the -spacing needlessly to avoid the 
things objected to, unless the employer so ordered. The 
mere fact that these things occur in THE INLAND PRINTER 
should be conclusive proof that their doing is not an unpar- 
donable sin. I began to set type as a piece-work two- 
thirder in 1864, and I had never heard of any such rules, 
except about the three divisions, until I received the letter 
I am answering. Yet these rules, as generalities, “ listen 
good” to me. If a single-letter word can be taken over to 
the beginning of a line without too much trouble or bad 
spacing, it seems to me that it would be better there than 
at the end. Such matters are not economically amenable to 
government by fixed rules, although the compositor or 
operator who most nearly complies to the rules named, so 
as to give least occasion for objection or criticism, and 
without wasting time or making bad spacing, would thereby 
show that he is a good workman. I have examined some 
books, with the following result: Lodge’s “ George Wash- 
ington,” from the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., with 
pages about the width of our columns, has lines on almost 
every page ending with a or I, and the cap. A beginning 
a sentence at the end of a line also appears more than 
once. Lippincott’s “ Life of Franklin,’ by John Bigelow, 
is similar. The first haphazard opening of Scott’s “ Kenil- 
worth,” in an edition by Adam and Charles Black, Edin- 
burgh, showed an a at the end of a page, where the leaf 
had to be turned for the next word. De Vinne’s “ Correct 
Composition,” page 138, quotes Drew’s “ Pens and Types” 
thus: “Theories are elastic—are expansible and com- 
pressible; but types of metal have set dimensions of exten- 
sion, and, in some circumstances, absolutely refuse to 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 








budge — wherefore theories must gracefully yield, and 
allow, it may be, a two-letter division even in a wide meas- 
ure. Types are tyrannical, and will sometimes perpetrate 
solecisms under the plea of necessity.””’ De Vinne himself 
says, on the next page: “Assuming that all divisions are 
blemishes, some printing-houses try to put these rules in 
practice: avoid divisions in three consecutive lines, in the 
first and last lines of any paragraph or page, in the proper 
name of any person or place. . . . Without doubt, words 
always appear better unbroken, but the breaking of words 
may not be so unsightly as the breaking up of a general 
uniformity of the spacing between words.” This same page 
has a line ending with “a,” and there is one on the next 
page where the spacing would have been much improved by 
taking the “a” over into the next line. Mr. De Vinne does 
not mention any such rules as those named in our letter. 


s, etc. 


Pair, Pairs, D » D 





H. H., Jefferson City, Missouri, writes: “ Please tell 


‘me the correct use of the words dozen, dozens, pair, pairs. 


Also, in box headings of columns, should we have male, 
female, or males, females? We have some misunderstand- 
ing on these points, and the dictionary is not very clear on 
the subjects.” 

Answer.— It seems strange that the dictionaries do not 
answer such questions, but it is nevertheless true, as to 
these words at least. I can not find a clear statement in 
any dictionary of when we should say pair or pairs, or 
dozen or dozens. Dozens is really very little used. We say 
correctly a dozen things, not so often a dozen of somethings, 
or two or three (or any number) dozen things, just as we 
say a thousand, a million, five thousand or million persons 
or things. The dictionaries call hundred, thousand, mil- 
lion, and other words so used adjectives, and they give 
dozen as a noun only; but dozen is used exactly like the 
other words. Just as we say hundreds of persons or things, 
so we may say correctly dozens of them. If things are 
mentioned as in groups of twelve each, we should speak of 
them as in dozens. In such a case dozen, though meaning 
twelve, is a unit, therefore properly pluralized as dozens. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary says that the plu- 
ral of dozen is dozen or dozens, but the only real plural is 
dozens. Pair is very similar to dozen, but there was a time 
when pair was almost always used as pairs is now, and at 
that time the word often meant an indefinite number of ele- 
ments as a group, as set or pack does now. A pair of cards 
was a common expression, and we still often hear of a pair 
of stairs, though not so much as formerly. This old sanc- 
tioned usage never disappeared from colloquial usage, but 
it has now no literary sanction, and is heard only in illiter- 
ate speech. The correct present use is shown in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary in its example “twelve pairs of gloves.” 
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The use of male, female, or males, females, should be deter- 
mined by the author or editor, who has a perfect right to 
make his own choice. Whichever one he chooses, he may, 
if he knows and cares enough, give a perfect grammatical 
defense of it. Male is primarily an adjective, and so is 
female. Used in a heading, they plainly represent male 
persons or animals, female persons or animals, the noun 
being supplied in the context. As nouns they still are 
merely used absolutely instead of the adjective and its 
noun. Two books may be cited in illustration, although 
both somewhat old. It is a point not altered by the passage 
of time, except in a present very common and growing dis- 
like of the use of female instead of woman. The books are 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, the first of which has 
males and females in heads and the other has male and 
female. Of those who decided such matters for the two 
works it would be very hard to choose one set as more 
authoritative than the other. 
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GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 


NO. VII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


ROOFREADERS often have occasion to 
question the propriety of construction in 
copy in connection with nouns, though not 
so often as some of them think they have. 
They seldom need to classify the noun in 
making a suggestion, but ability to make 
reasonable suggestions is much enhanced by 
thorough understanding of the accidence of 

nouns. Accidence is merely a changed form of the plural 
word accidents, called in the Century Dictionary a misspell- 
ing, and there defined as “that part of grammar which 
treats of the accidents or inflection of words.” Accident is 
defined, “A variation or inflection of a word, not essential 
to its primary signification, but marking a modification of 
its relation, as gender, number, and case.” Variations or 
inflections occur in nouns in the three phases named, though 
inflection for gender is now comparatively rare, the change 
for number is not always seen in the noun’s own form, and 
the form changes for case only to make the possessive. 
Another incident of inflection that is worthy of note is the 
spelling of plurals. 

Collective. noun is variously defined in text-books and 
dictionaries, mainly because each new writer wishes to 
avoid mere repetition of what some one else has said. 
Goold Brown says: “A collective noun, or noun of multi- 
tude, is the name of many individuals together; as, coun- 
cil, meeting, committee, flock.” William Chauncey Fowler 
says: “A collective noun is a name which, in the singular 
number, denotes more than one; as, an army, a company.” 
This is plainly erroneous, because neither of his examples 
denotes more than one, and for another reason that will be 
stated later. The Century Dictionary defines the adjective 
collective as “ expressing under the singular form a whole 
consisting of a plurality of individual objects or persons,” 
and it says of the noun collective that “ Collectives as sub- 
jects can have their verbs either in the singular or in the 
plural, the latter by preference in the familiar style; but 
usage varies as to different words of this class, according 
as they express more prominently a unity or a complexity; 
as, the jury meets or meet.” But it would be better to say 
the jurors meet than the jury meet. The best action for 
the proofreader in this case is to follow copy. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary says a collective noun is “a 


noun naming a collection or aggregate of individuals by a 
singular form, as assembly, army, jury, etc. When the 
designated collection is thought of as a whole, the noun 
takes a singular verb; when its component individuals are 
in mind, it may take a plural verb.” 

These various definitions are cited to show how differ- 
ently the same intention may be expressed, and how much 
easier it is to utter a somewhat clouded expression than it 
is to say something perfectly clear and adequate. It cer- 
tainly is objectionable to say that a noun is “ in the singular 
number,” as Fowler does, and then to say, as he does, that 
its verb may be sometimes singular, sometimes plural. “ In 
the singular form” is much better. When the verb is 
plural, it is because the noun is construed as plural, not- 
withstanding its having the same form it has when con- 
strued as singular. 

Here are many words used in saying what may be said 
with few words, but the many are used for a special pur- 
pose. Not only the authorities named, but many others, 
agree in considering collective nouns sometimes singular 
and sometimes plural. No one of them makes a better dis- 
tinction between the different uses than that quoted from 
Webster’s. Often no one can determine which is right 
except the author. The whole story sums up in the asser- 
tion that almost always the best the proofreader can do is 
simply to follow copy; not always, because some writers do 
occasionally get the wrong verb. A conscientious and care- 
ful proofreader does not willingly pass real errors into 
print just because some one else does not know grammar. 
Yet sometimes this has to be done. I am going to try to 
discover how to distinguish the differing constructions of 
collective nouns, not for those who already know at least as 
well as I do, but for those like some who have sent me let- 
ters showing that they have no idea that both ways can be 
right. 

The word company is commonly the example used in 
asking the question. It is a word of various application, 
but always with the fundamental idea of a number of com- 
ponents considered jointly. Sometimes the aggregate is 
meant as a unit only, and sometimes with this is joined a 
more prominent connotation of the components as indi- 
viduals. In the first case the singular verb is rightly used, 
and in the other case the plural verb; and sometimes,. as 
said above, no one other than the writer or speaker can 
tell clearly in which sense the word is used, and in such case, 
which I fear I can not distinguish absolutely, no proof- 
reader should make any change. 

In referring to a business company the thought of unity 
is very nearly always uppermost. A corporation is one 
legal person, though composed of many separate person- 
alities. Its actions are considered to be those of the body 
as a unit, though often decided by votes, some of which are 
unfavorable. A recent occurrence of this kind was reported 
correctly in these words: “ When the company agreed to 
do so it was understood to be for a year, and it can not see 
its way to a change any sooner.” Here “they can not see 
their way ” would not be as well in accord with common 
usage, although it could not properly be called ungram- 
matical, as it would merely change the meaning to “ the 
members of the company do not see their way.” 

A company of soldiers receives orders as a unit, not- 
withstanding the fact that all the soldiers are to act indi- 
vidually. We are correctly told that a certain company, or 
a regiment, or an army is to do something, not that a com- 
pany, a regiment, or an army are to doit. Yet we may also 
be told correctly that a company, a regiment, or a brigade, 
or any other group, were the first soldiers on the field, or 
that they (meaning the members or components) did some- 
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thing. A company or other group is under orders, not are 
under orders. 

An assemblage of visitors is a company, and we say our 
company has come or have come, according to whether we 
think of the visitors as a whole collection or as a plurality 
of individuals. Who is to tell the speaker which way he 
thinks, or that he must think one way in preference to the 
other? He makes no mistake in grammar either way. We 
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assert that collective nouns must be construed always a 
singular or always as plural. This is a lesson that man: 
proofreaders have not learned, and one that is wort! 
impressive urging for all of them. It is well worth whil: 
for every proofreader to learn that his first duty is to pro- 
duce what some one else wishes, not what he chooses for 
himself; in other words, that he is proofreader, not editor. 
By far the most important function exercised in proofread. 














SICILIAN FISHERMAN. 


may also say with equal propriety that a company of per- 
sons is gathered or are gathered. But if we ask all the 
persons in such a company to do something, and use the 
word company in our invitation, we had better say the com- 
pany are requested, not the company is, because the plural- 
ity in the expression more clearly indicates that all the per- 
sons are included individually. 

All words of the kind are subject to the same treatment 
as that of company, and all authorities admit the variations. 
In the face of such unanimity no one can with propriety 


ing is that of exact imitation or reproduction. The one who 
cultivates this most accurately, and then adds to it the 
ability to suggest or to make valuable editorial corrections, 
is the best proofreader; not the one who puts most of his 
energy into the criticizing or editorial effort, almost always 
involving failure to correct the printers’ errors, which cor- 
rection is what he is paid for. 

This paper was intended to include other grammatical 
aspects of nouns, but so much questioning had been encoun- 
tered as to collectives that the intention was abandoned. 














Some typographical designs by Mr. Albert K. Ness, of Cheboygan, 
Michigan, together with a few suggestions for commercial work: 
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Set from a sketch by S. Truman, an I. T. U. student. 
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Suggestion for a booklet page. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY F. J. TREZISE, 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and ill 


+ tad 





with 1 These 


discussions and examples will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental 
principles—the basis of all art expression. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic 
: assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Albert K. Ness. 

Up in Cheboygan, Michigan, away from the direct 
influence of the large centers of trade, is a job-compositor 
who makes this statement in regard to his work: 

“Printing is my hobby, 
simplicity my creed.” 


statement by turning out 
good work—work that is 
known wherever the printing- 
trade journal is found. 

Printers throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
land have adopted this same 
simplicity of design as their 
creed. Few of them live up 
to that creed as consistently 
as does Albert K. Ness, of 
Cheboygan, Michigan. Ness 
doesn’t find it necessary to 
cover up the defects in his 
typographical designs by a 
wealth of ornamentation — 
he sees to it that the designs 
themselves are pleasing in 
line and form. And it may 
be mentioned in passing that 
the man who can design his 
printing with a purity of line 
and form, and in accordance 
with the accepted principles 
of good design, has but little 
need for the ornamentation 
so dear to the heart of the 
novice. 
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advantage in getting an early 
start, Ness surely had that 
advantage as far as his work 
at printing is concerned, for 
he began his apprenticeship at the age of twelve years. 
This was in Manistique, Michigan, and his first efforts 
were put forth in behalf of the Sunday Sun, which had for 
its motto the inspiring words, “ It shines for all.” 

Ness served what we term to-day an “ old-fashioned ” 
apprenticeship. In addition to doing the tasks of an 
apprentice as we know such to-day, he had the wood to 
split, the chores to do, and the front yard of the residence 
ef the employer to keep trimmed. Inasmuch as the Sun 
was a Sunday-morning paper, he had to work half of Sat- 
wrday night and then deliver the papers to the town sub- 
s:ribers on Sunday morning. For the various duties herein 
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ALBERT K. NEss. 


enumerated he received the princely remuneration of $1.50 
per (perhaps) week. 

In addition to the experience of being shown type-lice, 
being sent out for left-handed monkey-wrenches, strap oil, 

etc., Ness had one experience 

== in the line of print-shop 

CTF) totes whieh is perhaps new to 
many of us. 

While he was an appren- 
tice on the Sunday Sun the 
foreman gave him a ticket to 
a performance of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Telling him 
that it was of the utmost 
importance that the paper 
should know at just what 
time the curtain went up, and, 
having no watch at hand, the 
foreman gave him an alarm- 
clock to carry in his pocket. 

Young Ness proudly pre- 
sented his pass at the door, 
and settled down to enjoy the 
show. 

He noted the time when 
the performance commenced, 
and all went as merrily as a 
marriage bell until, just as 
Eliza was crossing the ice, 
and the excitement was in- 
tense, the alarm, which the 
foreman had carefully wound 
up, went off — and Ness went 
out. 

After leaving the Sun 
office, he worked in several 
offices in Manistique, after 
which he followed the gener- 
ally practiced custom of the 
not-far-distant past, and went 
“on the road.” He worked in various cities throughout 
Michigan, and, about twelve years ago, landed in Cheboy- 
gan, where he went to work for the McMullen Printing 
Company. After remaining there for eighteen months, he 
again took to the road, and journeyed through Wisconsin 
for a couple of years, returning to Cheboygan and the 
McMullen Printing Company about eight years ago. 

As regards environment, Ness is situated satisfactorily. 
The McMullen Printing Company’s equipment consists of 
three platen presses, paper-cutter, perforator, stapling and 
numbering machines, with plenty of type, ornaments, 
borders, etc., thus giving him ample opportunity for the 
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exercise of his talents in the production of good printed 
matter. 
Ness shows a marked ability in combining the artistic 
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Simplicity of treatment characterizes the printing which Ness turns out. 


with the practical. He not only turns out work which will 
pay dividends to the proprietor, but he endeavors in each 
instance to put into each piece of work something more than 
is comprehended in the bare estimate. 

















Ness owns his home in Cheboygan. 


In addition to a pleasing working environment, Ness is 
happily situated otherwise. He is married and owns his 
home, a photograph of which is shown herewith. He has 
two sons, A. K., Jr., eight years old, and John S., three 
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months old. He is a member of the Odd Fellows and the 
Modern Woodmen. 

The reproductions of commercial specimens shown here- 
with, together with those to be found in the typographical 



















IT WILL BE THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS I SHALL STILL 
WISH YOU HAPPINESS AND SO ON CLEAR THROUGH THE 
YEAR. I MAY NOT BE ABLE TO TELL YOU ABOUT IT EVERY 
DAY, BUT THAT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE; THE THOUGHT AND 
THE WISH WILL BE HERE JUST THE SAME. WHENEVER JOY 
OR HAPPINESS COMES TO YOU IT WILL MAKE ME GLAD. 3 
Henry Van Dyke. 


AM THINKING OF YOU TO-DAY BECAUSE IT IS CHRISTMAS 
AND I WISH YOU HAPPINESS. AND TO-MORROW BECAUSE 




































Cheboygan, Mich., [ 


















An original letter-head treatment by Albert K. Ness. 





insert, will give an excellent idea of the general style of the 
work of Mr. Ness. The lighter type-faces predominate, and 
one sees but little use made of the heavy, bold letters. 














THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


In describing a real-estate advertising campaign, a 
writer connected with an advertising agency through which 
the business was placed thus comments upon his cute little 
dodge for winning attention: 

“You will notice that in the opening advertisements 
there are several glaring grammatical errors. All of these 
except one were inserted purposely. They had the desired 
effect. School-teachers, professors, business men and a 
host of others kept the telephone busy calling attention to 
these grammatical inaccuracies.” 

Printers’ Ink has little patience with this device for 
attracting attention. Just as in the advertising of auto- 
mobiles it is not wise to tell of accidents in which deaths or 
serious injuries resulted no matter how well the car came 
out of it, so it must be apparent that upon the minds of 
many possible purchasers of real estate — people of good 
breeding and means — these “ glaring grammatical errors,” 
will produce a jarring effect that will militate against the 
proposition. 

The copy-writer who resorts to such freak attempts to 
secure attention practically confesses that he is unable to 
write strongly enough in the normal way to flag and hold 
the passing eye. 

Attention-value is only one of several desirable elements 
in copy. An advertisement may bring you “to attention” 
like an unexpected slap on the back, but if it doesn’t then 
follow up the advantage by presenting some pointed, sane 
information, in conformity with the rules of good taste, it 
fails, as a rule. Even advertising-copy can ill afford to 
flout the social conventions. It would lose more than it 
would gain.— Printers’ Ink. 
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fi of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted 





Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, 
for this purpose should be ked ‘*‘ For Critici 
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°* and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Postage on packages 


is pl d on the entire package. Speci- 
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containing specimens must not be included in 


mens must be mailed flat; if velled they will not be criticized. 


A MOTTO-CARD sent out by the Rotary Lithographing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is nicely printed in black and orange from a hand- 
lettered drawing. 

J. L. Frazier, of Lawrence, Kansas, sends this month a package of 
unusually interesting commercial specimens. Among these are some excep- 
tionally pleasing effects in shades of brown ink on brown stock, the color 
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By J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas. 


harmonies throughout being very good. The type-designs are also excellent, 
as the specimens which we show herewith will readily indicate. 

Print Talks, the house organ of the Pearl Press, Brooklyn, New York, 
is gotten out for November in gray and green on light-gray stock, the 
effect as a whole being very satisfactory. 

H. J. Hersoup, Buffalo, New York.— We have received copies of an 
interesting house organ gotten out to boost the printing of the house of 
Herbold. 
interesting. ° 

RusseL H. Huntineton, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania.— We would 
suggest that some other color combination than the yellow-brown and red 
be used on the motto-card and think that, inasmuch as the text is in brown, 
a shade and tint of blue would contrast more satisfactorily with it than do 


The work throughout is nicely handled ard the text is very. 


the red and yellow; or, perhaps, inasmuch as the background on which 
the motto is mounted is green, green would be preferable on the card itself. 

J. Kenuy Simmons, Vidalia, Georgia.— The blotter is nicely gotten up 
and calls for no criticism, either in the typographical arrangement or in 
the combination of colors which has been used. 

H. Emmett GREEN, Anthony, Kansas, has sent us another package of 
his attractive commercial specimens. A pleasing use of old style, with 
italic to match, characterizes Mr. Green’s work. 

From John McCormick, Troy, New York, we have received a booklet of 
“ Suggestions for Yuletide Gifts,” gotten up in the attractive manner which 
characterizes all of the work we receive from Mr. McCormick. 

From M. C. Schiele, of the printing department of the Andrew Juergens 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, we have received a package of attractive speci- 
mens of various kinds. Among the most interesting features of this work 





Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
November Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
1911 





By J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas. Original in colors. 


is the exceptionally clever use of tint-blocks, which Mr. Schiele cuts from 
celluloid. The effects secured by use of these tint-blocks are unusually 
excellent and add much to the otherwise good quality of the work. 

Tue Laurel Chronicle, Laurel, Mississippi The blotter is very nicely 
gotten up, although we think that the rule which has been run across the 
center is rather too heavy, as it overshadows, to a certain extent, the type- 


face. Parallel rules of a lighter. weight would be more satisfactory. 
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McMutun & WoeLLuar, Burlington, Iowa, are represented this month 
by some exceptionally clever type-designs. Of the specimens which we have 
received from them, we like best the title-page and the text page of a 








of one, together with a reproduction of the title-page of the other. The 
style in which each booklet is gotten up is excellent and speaks well fo; 
the ability of the Walden Typesetting Company to handle the best in design. 





















THE DAWN of 
| TO-MORROW 


AND OTHER SERMONS 


ak le es) 





THE DAWN OF TO-MORROW. 


**We have a more sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and the day star arise in 
your hearts.""—//. Pet. 1:19. 








Delivered in 
The First English Lutheran Church 
Kansas City, Mo. 





PLENDID vision of night and 
| light, of darkness and dawn! 
} Like an eagle the inspired 
writer soars into a lofty height 
and thence reviews the pano- 
rama of human struggles. Are 
we prepared to follow? 

I can imagine that we are not. Modern life 
is so much like a variety show that we refuse 
to take any of its departments seriously. In- 
toxicated with unnumbered sensations of stage 
and street, of commerce and politics, of fads 

BURLINGTON, IOWA and fashions, the brain is losing the art of 

THE GERMAN LITERARY BOARD concentration. It resembles a child, bewildered 
1911 by the countless sights of a circus and, there- 

fore, unable to gather one strong impression. 
I We may not be prepared to agree with the 
cynic: 





By 
ANDREAS BARD 



































































Handsome pages by McMullin & Woellhaf, Burlington, Iowa. 











A BOOKLET from the Knowles & Holtman Company, Cincinnati, is a 
very attractive piece of printing. It describes the plant of the Knowles & 
Holtman Company, and is illustrated with numerous half-tones showing the 
various departments. 

A BOOKLET descriptive of the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
| and containing numerous illustrations of the various departments of that 
| plant has been received. It is excellently gotten up, and the platemaking 

and presswork are unusually good. 


booklet, entitled ‘‘The Dawn of To-morrow,’ reproductions of which we 
show herewith. The other specimens are all very satisfactory, and none of 
them contains features which call for criticism. 
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Cover and title-page by the Walden Typesetting Company, Chicago. 


From the Walden Typesetting Company, of Chicago, we have received 
two booklets gotten out in the interests of this firm’s business. 
them are well printed, and we show herewith a reproduction of the cover 


Both of 





A meENu printed from hand-lettered plates by V. W. Grant for the 
American Federation of Labor is a very attractive piece of lettering and 
design. The colors of inks and stock are harmonious, and the arrangements 
of all the pages are such as to admit of no criticism. 

THE Rice Press, Flint, Michigan, has sent out an attractive holiday 
blotter in which a decorative Christmas tree is the predominating feature. 
The typography is very pleasing, although the red used is rather dark 
and the addition of a little yellow would improve it. 

A HOLIDAY greeting received from Robert Frothingham, of the Delineator 
Magazine, is unusually attractive. Two finely printed colored illustrations 


A BOOKLET of examples of the work by students attending the St. 
Bride’s Foundation Practical Printing Classes, in London, shows some unu- 
sually striking examples of typographical arrangement. The simplicity of the 
designs is highly commendable, and the fact that most of the work has 
been confined to old styles and italics to match, makes the book especially 
pleasing. The color combinations are excellent throughout, and the softer 
harmonies predominate. 






































are tipped on the greeting and are very attractive. The greeting itself is dash 
printed in light-brown and dark-brown ink on brown stock. line, 
From Redmond’s Printery, Burlington, Kansas, we have received a cer- type 
tificate of membership in the “‘ Do Your Christmas Shopping Early Society.” \ 
. The arrangement of the certificate, together with the text therein, is whic 
THE WALDEN unique, and will prove good local advertising for the company sending it origi 
TYPESETTING out. A 
COMPANY Chicago 
PLY MOI Harry T. Sanpy, Brooklyn, New York.— The specimens are very pleas- excel 
ingly gotten up, although we would call your attention to the fact that is ve 
on pages such as the title-pages of the banquet and reception menus and 
the Ladies’ Night program, the arrangement of the text in groups of several 
‘ lines, rather than spreading it out over the entire pages, gives a much call 
more pleasing effect. The commercial work is very satisfactory. ae 
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Impressions, the house organ of the McCormick Press, Wichita, Kansas, 
comes to us for November, printed in dark green and light green on white 
stock, the effect being very satisfactory. The cover is printed from flat tints 
in these two colors, and shows a conventional landscape effect. 

A. B. HovGu, Washington, New Jersey.— The letter-head which you 
have sent for criticism, and which was done by J. V. Flint, is an unusually 
clever arrangement, and we find nothing therein to criticize. The color 
combination, as well as the type-design, is excellent, and the letter-head as 
a whole is very pleasing. 

P. O. Grist, Lenore, North Carolina.— While the conception of the 
blotter is excellent, we feel that the type which has been used is rather 
light and hard to read. We think that if the blotter had been kept 
throughout in a series in which the center group is set, the effect would 
be much more satisfactory. We would also suggest in addition that you 
avoid, wherever possible, the use of hair-lines, either for the purpose of 


Greeting by The Bishop Press, Kansas City. 


dashes, or rules for underscoring, as they rarely, if ever, print an unbroken 
line, and are rather too light to harmonize in tone with the majority of 
type-faces. 

We show herewith a reproduction of an attractive Thanksgiving card 
which was sent out by The Bishop Press, of Kansas City, Missouri. The 
original is in several colors and is unusually pleasing. 

A PACKAGE of specimens from the Ewing Press, Chicago, contains some 
excellent examples of type-design. Among others, a calendar arrangement 
is very pleasing, and we show herewith a reproduction of it. The original 
was printed in black and colors on white stock. 

©. Leon Moore, Denver, Colorado.— The advertisements which you have 
submitted for criticism are excellent, and we would compliment you upon 
the originality which the work shows. For the particular purpose for 
which these advertisements are designed they are exceptionally good, and 
call for no criticism whatever. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of a title-page of'a booklet gotten out 
t+ commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the firm of Christian Mansfeld, 
Leipzig, Germany, manufacturers of various forms of printing machinery. 
The booklet is attractively gotten up in colors, the cover-page being 
heavily embossed in gold on brown stock. 
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P. H. Lorenz, Buckhannon, West Virginia—The specimens are all 
very nicely gotten up, and we find nothing in them to which we can take 
exception, although perhaps the placing of the feature line a trifle higher 
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Attractive blotter by The Ewing Press, Chicago. 


on the cover-page of the menu would be more satisfactory. As it is now, 
it comes rather close to the center of the page, and we feel that raising it 
a trifle would keep the page in better proportion. 
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An attractive German title-page. 
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Meine erften Wanderungen 
von den Pyrenden 
bis Jerez 









Heitere und ernfte Fahirten von 


Profeffor Martin Gruber 











Deuck und Derlag von Albert Riesberg 
Hannover und Wliinden 
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From Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, Germany, we are in receipt of a 
booklet devoted to the interests of a new type-face designed by this firm, 
called the “Hans Sachs.” The latter is very pleasing for many forms of 
commercial work, and we show herewith reproductions of pages in which 
it has been used. 
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Page from a handsome booklet by The Franklin 
Press, Detroit. 


Pages from a new type catalogue by Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, Germany. Originals in colors. 











Wm. Grun, Manitowoc, Wisconsin.— The letter-head design is very sat- 
isfactorily arranged, and, with the exception of the fact that the rule 
underneath the group of solid matter is rather close to the last line, we 
have no criticism to offer regarding it. Of the color combinations, we pre- 
fer the one in which the rules are printed in gray. 

CHARLES WaTERBURY, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.— The booklet is very nicely 
gotten up and admits of but little or no criticism. Your arrangement of 
the cover-page is very pleasing, as is also the arrangement of the inner 
pages, although the bringing out of the dates so strongly on the latter is 
rather unusual and quite a departure from the regular custom. 

Ernest Hamm, Toronto, Ontario.— The cover of the concert program is 
very pleasing, although personally we would suggest that, inasmuch as you 
have used old-style italic for the feature lines, the use of old style rather 
than an extended gothic letter would be preferable for the balance of the 
page, as the two pages would then harmonize more satisfactorily. 

WE are in receipt of an attractive booklet, published by the Laurance 
Press Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the Armstrong-McClenahan Com- 
pany, of the same city. The cover is an especially interesting piece of 
work, and the arrangement of the inner pages is also very attractive, 
although the presswork on the half-tones shows a lack of care in make- 
ready. 

Rost. G. RuGGLes, Boston, Massachusetts.— The specimens are all very 
satisfactory and show an originality of treatment which is most commend- 
able. The fact that the work has been confined largely to the old-style 
type-faces, with italic to match, adds greatly to the general excellent appear- 
ance. The cover-page designs are unusually good and call for no criticism 
whatever. 

From The Franklin Press, Detroit, Michigan, we are in receipt of a 
copy of The Detroiter, the house organ of the Board of Commerce of 
Detroit. The booklet is elaborately gotten up in black and colors, the 
nature of the decoration used being suggested by the reproduction of one 
of the pages which we show herewith. The booklet is very handsome, and 
the only possible criticism regarding it would be that the decorative 
effect rather overshadows the text matter and the illustrations. 

Guy RuMMEL, Brazil, Indiana.— We would suggest that the cover-page 
of the folder would be more attractive if you had used a heavy rule around 
the entire page, rather than placing a heavy rule at the side and bottom 
and a light rule at the other side and top, thus giving the effect of per- 
spective or the raising up of the panels. We feel that, inasmuch as the 
typographical design is of necessity to be printed on a flat surface, the 
arranging of the rules in such manner as to give a perspective is not quite 
in accordance with the intention of this kind of work. The conception of 
the page as a whole is very satisfactory, although we would prefer to see 
the type lines on the third page set in a narrower measure, as they rather 
crowd the rules at either end. 
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Rost. I. Cuiece, Cleveland, Ohio.— The souvenir calendar of Oberlin 
College is very attractively gotten up, the tipping-on of the prints giving 
an unusually pleasing effect to the pages as a whole. Personally, we feel 
that the decoration at either end of the calendar pages is rather strong, 
and that it detracts to a certain extent from the calendar and from the 
illustrations. 

ERNEST E. 
pleasing specimens. 


Apams, Toronto, Ontario, sends a package of unusually 
Several of the jobs are printed from plates made from 
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By Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. Original in colors. 


drawings by Mr. Adams, who is a student of the I. T. U. Course. We 
show herewith an unusual rule arrangement, the original of which was 
printed in two colors. 

C. W. Harpin, Liberal, Kansas.— The menu is an unusually attractive 
piece of work, although we think that the two center pages should have 
been transposed, placing the menu proper on the right-hand page. The 
cover-design is excellent and shows much originality. The letter-head is 
also very pleasing and calls for little if any ‘criticism, although we think 
that perhaps the matter, other than the firm name, could be just a trifle 
smaller. 

H. F. Baumaart and F. A. Oberg, of the United States Steamship Con- 
necticut, have sent in a copy of the Thanksgiving menu. The cover is very 
attractive in design, although the words “ Thanksgiving Greeting’? should 
have been set in a larger size of type, as the rules and decoration on the 
page are much too strong for the wording. The title-page would also have 
been much more satisfactory if a smaller percentage of it were run in a 
bright color. The inner pages are very pleasing, both as to color and 
arrangement. 

Joun A. Gatyon, Chattanooga, Tennessee.—The specimens are very 
attractively gotten up, although we would call your attention to the cover 
for the Chattanooga Poultry Association. On this cover you have used an 
unusual amount of decoration, and the panel arrangement which you have 
used makes it necessary to do an unpleasing amount of letter-spacing in 
order that the lines may properly fit. We would suggest that you be more 
careful regarding this point, and before designing a panel arrangement 
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see to it that the text is sufficient and of the right nature properly to fill 
a design of this character. The letter-heads are particularly pleasing, the 
set of stationery for the Morgan Printing Company being unusually clever 
and distinctive. 

H. A. Cook, Bedford, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are very nicely 
gotten up and we find little in them to criticize. We note, however, that 
you have used on some of the specimens several different type-faces, and 
would suggest that, in the interest of the harmony throughout the work, 
you confine each specimen to as few type-faces as you possibly can, without 
detracting from the display. 

W. G. Reyer, Chicago, Illinois—— The program is very pleasingly gotten 
up, although we think that there is a too equal distribution of the red and 
green on the cover. Personally, we would prefer that the green be a trifle 
darker and that a less percentage of the red be used. In work of this kind, 
where complementary or contrasting colors are used, from five to twenty 
per cent of the warm color is usually considered all that can be satisfac- 
torily employed. While the rule arrangement in the center of the page is 
intricate and shows considerable skill, we think that the plain arrangement 
of the words contained therein would be more easily read and make for a 
better design in the page as a whole. This page strikes us as being one 
of the instances in which the compositor allows his regard for mechanical 
ingenuity to overbalance his conception of the best effect of the wording. 

We show herewith a reproduction from one of two booklets which we 
have recently received from Smith-Brooks, Denver, Colorado. These book- 





MITH-BROOKS' 

small presses combined 
have « capacity of 125,000 im- 
pressions per day of eight hours; 
the large presses, of 153,600; 
a total of 278,600 impressions 
per day, or 580 per minute. 
Approximately 300 tons of paper 
do through these presses in 
year. Of one kind alone Smith- 
Brooks use, in twelve months, 
enough to cover 36 acres of 
ground. 











A page from a handsome booklet by the Smith- 
Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado. 


lets are gotten up in a most artistic manner, and illustrate full well the 
ability of the Smith-Brooks people to produce the highest class of typo- 
graphical designing. 

THE Lucknow Sentinel, Lucknow, Ontario.— We would suggest that the 
letter-head be made more simple in arrangement, as we feel that an excess- 
ive amount of panels and ornaments rather detracts from the text and 
from the effectiveness of the heading as a whole. We would suggest that 
wherever you use text or gothic type, you should be careful to place but 
little space between words, as the nature of the design of this letter calls 
for close spacing. We would also suggest that, wherever possible, you keep 
each piece of commercial work in one, or at the most two, series of type, 
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and that these series be harmonious both in shape and in tone. The use 
of condensed and extended letters in the same piece of work does not give 
the harmony of shape which is desirable, and the use of light and heavy 
letters in the same piece of work does not admit of the harmony of tone 
which every good piece of printing should have. 

We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of the new California 
Limited booklet of the Santa Fe. The original is in full colors and is very 
striking. The inner pages are also attractively printed in black and colors. 
The booklet bears the imprint of The Henry 0. Shepard Company, Chicago. 





The cover of a uew Santa Fe booklet. From the press of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


H. L. Izor, Durand, Michigan.— On the last two pages of the folder 
for the Shiawassee County Bank, we would suggest that you set the type 
matter in a narrower measure, as by the present arrangement it comes 
too close to the rules on either side. The balance of this booklet is very 
nicely gotten up. The booklet for the Durand Woman’s Club is also very 
satisfactory, although the heavy rules do not print well on the antique 
stock, and we think that a light border, more open, would have been pref- 
erable in this case. The arrangement of the text matter in this booklet is 
very pleasing. 





DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


There are on our desk two items about educational 
efforts which show at a glance the wide influence of the 
present educational movement. One has its origin in a uni- 
versity and the other in Harrisburg Typographical Union 
and the Master Printers’ Association. These are called 
“classes in printing,” and the program provides for twenty- 
six lectures or talks in various Harrisburg offices. The 
instructor is James Reid, a graduate of the London (Eng- 
land) Institute of Technology, assisted by a staff of special 
instructors, who, with subjects, are as follows: 

Jobwork, R. N. Bernheisel; Imposition, Ralph Laverty; 
Colorwork, Mark Hoerner; Title-pages, George W. Nagle; 






Magazine Advertisements, Hatch Barrington; News Ad- 
vertisements, C. E. Ripper; Tabular Work, B. G. Rapp; 
Make-up for Bookwork, D. L. Keister; Paper, James 
Steese; Make-ready, John Fries; Proofreading, O. M 
Baker; News Make-up, Harry Kellar. 

Mr. Reid, who has been the moving spirit in the enter- 
prise, says that, having secured the support of the local 
union, he experienced little difficulty in securing special 
instructors and the privilege of using offices as lecture- 
rooms. The lessons are divided as follows: 

Grade 1.— Spelling and punctuation; compounding and 
division of words; accents and signs; tools in common use; 
lays of cases; sizes of type-bodies and relation of same; 
classes of type-faces for book and job work; composi- 
tion, distribution, spacing; proofreaders’ marks; technical 
terms and phrases; casting up copy; sizes of furniture 
and chases; imposition, locking up and unlocking forms; 
use of signatures; sizes of papers and cards; number of 
sheets in quires and reams. 

Grade 2.— Casting up value of composition; casting off 
copy and manuscript; imposition and making margins; 
setting title-pages for bookwork; setting notes, appendixes 
and indexes; measurements of pages and making up; set- 
ting advertisements and jobwork; classification of job- 
work; display and proper selection of type; use of orna- 
ments, borders and cuts; composition of colorwork; har- 
mony and selection of colors; quantity of paper; classes 
of papers; component parts of type-metal; weight of type 
and leads. 

The first grade is intended for apprentices, but, as 
many journeymen are weak on the subjects, those who do 
not pass a successful examination in the first grade are not 
allowed to enter their second grade. The typographical 
union offers as a prize for the highest number of points 
a scholarship in the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in 
Printing. 

The other effort is being sponsored by the Franklin 
Club of Wisconsin and the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It is nothing less than notice that 
the university has an organizer in the field enrolling stu- 
dents for a course in cost-finding, accounting and business 
administration. A start will be made on February 1, 1912, 
and the course will comprise about sixteen lessons. The 
university has hopes of developing this effort so that it can 
be given by correspondence. 








ANARCHISM. 


Breathes there a comp. with soul so dead 
Who never cussed at proofs and said, 

“I wish proofreaders were — somewhere.” 
Whose thoughts are calm, whose lips are mute, 
Like those of some darn-fool galoot 

That wants to cuss, but doesn’t dare? 

If such there breathe, but how in — well, 
Of him we have no time to tell; 

Our song is of the poor, old dub 
That sets the job and ought to know 
Where they who mark the proofs would go 

If he could coax them with a club. 

Who dreams that some day he will be 
Transposed to shores across the lea, 

Where he at proofs no more need look, 

To there behold the whole darn crew, 
Proofreaders — copyholders, too — 

Dangling from a copy-hook. 

— D.G.E. 





THE weakest printer is he who has no faith in himself; 
the strongest is he who in the assurance of strength finds 
strength itself — Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 
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The experiences of 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible 


dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Hair-lines. 


A Missouri operator writes: “Our linotype slugs are 
showing up hair-lines as indicated by the enclosed proof. 
Can you tell us what the trouble is? They have been run- 
ning that way quite a while.” 

Answer.— Your matrices are in such bad condition that 
the only remedy is to buy new matrices. You will probably 
have to buy matrices for the first sixteen channels, also 
“pb,” “g,” and em quads. To prevent a recurrence of this 
trouble, clean the spacebands daily and graphite them 
properly. 

Friction Clutch. 

R. H. B., a Wisconsin operator, writes: “ When the 
machine is in starting position (on the automatic stopping 
pawl) the clutch, instead of stopping, as it should, will 
sometimes wabble and always turn back far enough so as 
to prevent the distributor shifter pushing in the last two 
or three matrices. Have looked over the machine and 
adjustments, but failed to find the cause.” 

Answer.— There is no harm in the condition noted. 
A remedy for the action of distributor shifter is secured by 
placing a piece of one-point brass rule between the cam 
rider (B-76) and the cam-rider stop screw (B-77) in the 
shifter hub. This will cause the end of the cam rider to 
clear the cam a trifle, which will allow the spring to act 
fully. The fact that the cams turn back a trifle shows that 
the machine is working freely. If the buffers are gummy 
this may cause the clutch to carry over farther than neces- 
sary and then rebound. In this case, clean the pulley and 
surface of the clutch buffers with gasoline. Use no resin or 
soap at this place. 


Troubles of a Kansas Operator. 


A letter from an operator in Kansas reads as follows: 
“(1) On a rebuilt No. 1 Model, when the second elevator 
is held at the distributor box, the machine often returns to 
normal without the operator touching the controlling lever. 
Matrices remain in first elevator. Then, again, once in 
a while half a line will transfer and machine returns to 
normal. I can readily transfer matrices from first to sec- 
ond elevator by hand. (2) The first four or five keyrods 
in motion bow frightfully. I see nothing binding them. 
(3) On No. 5 Model, once or twice when pump was at full 
_ stroke the machine stopped. I turned driving-clutch and 
then it worked all right. Plunger and clutch run clean. 
(4) On the Model No. 1 there is no mercury governor, and 
no pressure governor on either machine. Can you expect 
better slugs than the fair example I send? (5) Another 
thing about the slug is, you will observe the ‘ot’ in the 
word ‘ pot’ has pulled loose.” 

Answer.—(1) If the first elevator returns to normal, 
still holding the line when the second elevator is up, it sug- 
gests that the clutch shoes are gummy or that the clutch- 


arm screw has worked loose. It may also mean that the 
catch on the arm is worn. This part is BB-17. See if it 
shows wear. Also take off clutch and clean leathers and 
pulleys. (2) When the keyrods bend on rising, it is due to 
an obstructed movement. See if the verge pawls are bind- 
ing on matrices in the channels. Note if the matrices can 
escape freely. Try with channels empty. (3) The clutch 
may be pulling weakly if the plunger sticks when down. 
Take out plunger and put some tallow and graphite in the 
well and allow it to run that way for a while. This will 
loosen the oxid on the sides of the well. Withdraw plunger 
and skim metal after an hour’s run. (4) The slug you 
sent is as good as you can expect, although a trifle spongy. 
A new plunger might help matters. Keep the cross vents 
of the mouthpiece open; clean them out daily with a 
pointed instrument. This will tend toward greater solidity 
in slugs. (5) The breaking off of the face of the slug is 
due to its spongy condition. See answer to question No. 4 
for remedy. 
To Test Pot Lock-up. 


J. D. B., a North Carolina operator, writes: “I am 
enclosing shavings from bottom of slugs cast on my rebuilt 
Model 1 Linotype, which I received direct from the com- 
pany’s factory some six weeks ago. The bright bottom and 
excess of metal which accumulates back of the mold when 
the slug is cast lead me to the conclusion that the lock-up 
is not quite right, but I am rather reluctant about chang- 
ing any adjustment supposed to have been made before 
machine was shipped. I am a close student of your book, 
‘The Mechanism of the Linotype.’ In making the adjust- 
ment to two thicknesses of paper, what is the best way of 
applying the paper between vise jaws and mold? It fre- 
quently occurs that a comma runs in the em-quad channel 
and ‘ t’s’ in the ‘e’ channel.” 

Answer.— It appears the lock-up is not correct between 
the pot-mouth and mold. Your reference to two thicknesses 
of paper in a test applies only to a lock-up between the 
mold and matrix line. You can hold the first elevator up 
by hand while testing with the paper. Test the lock-up 
between the pot-mouth and mold as follows: (1) Draw 
out mold-disk; clean the back of the mold free of metal, 
and clean mouthpiece. (2) Ink the back of the mold from 
end to end lightly with red or blue ink. (3) Close vise and 
allow the cams to make several revolutions. (4) Pull out 
disk and examine the mouthpiece. The condition of lock-up 
will then be known. If the lock-up is correct the ink ,will 
be evenly distributed on the mouthpiece, and then no change 
will be necessary. If it is uneven then you may have to 
adjust the pot-legs or you may have to use a file on the sur- 
face of the mouthpiece. However, this is a last resort. If 
the lock-up is correct and the trouble continues, you may 
increase the temperature of the metal gradually and note 
if the accumulation on the mouthpiece is still present, for 
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in a case of this kind, if the metal is not quite hot enough 
it will adhere to the pot-mouth and prevent proper lock-up. 
The increase of heat will prevent this trouble. In regard 
to matrices dtopping into wrong channels, remove such 
matrices and see that the channel-entrance guides are equi- 
distant. This will insure that the matrices will enter 
proper channels. 





Type-high Slugs. 


An Iowa operator asks the following questions: (1) 
What is the cause of the difference in height of the ends of 
a slug which is so noticeable when twin slugs are made in 
forms? (2) How far should the block on pump-stop lever 
clear the block on pump-lever — one, two, or three points— 
when full justification takes place? (3) What is the 
proper way to level up a machine other than placing the 
level on the vise cap? (4) Would a back mold-wiper 
remove the tendency of thin flakes of metal to adhere to 
the bottom of slugs? (5) Can the old, smooth cams in the 
keyboard be replaced with milled ones? ” 

Answer.—(1) When slugs are trimmed unevenly by the 
back trimming-knife, the right end of the slug is usually 
a trifle higher than the opposite end. If a back mold-wiper 
(F-925) is attached and kept in order it will tend to dimin- 
ish the wear on the back knife, and thereby maintain the 
correct adjustment longer. The wear on the knife is usually 
from the adhering metal on the mold. Set this knife so that 
the slug when cold will measure .918 inch on each end. 
(2) The pump-stop should just clear the catch-block suffi- 
ciently to allow it to descend without friction. One point 
is ample. (3) Level machine on vise cap, using the level in 
both directions. (4) If the flakes of metal on the slug are 
due to the back knife failing properly to trim the slug, you 
will have to set the knife properly before any relief can be 
obtained. If the mold is rounded off on the edges by 
scraping or other improper handling, no relief is possible, 
because there will be a fringing around the slug. Ascertain 
by examination which of the foregoing conditions are pres- 
ent. You should have a back mold-wiper at any rate. 
(5) Yes; order H-570. You should, however, correspond 
with the Mergenthaler Company, giving model and number 
of machine. 


Transpositions of Matrices and Spacebands. 


The following is from an Oklahoma operator: “I am 
bothered with spaceband transpositions; especially does 
this occur in the word ‘all,’ the band falling between ‘al’ 
and ‘1,’ and in the words ‘ and,’ ‘ board,’ ‘ will,’ etc., dividing 
the last letter from the word. It occurs more in the thin 
letters, though I have about the same trouble with a cap. 
line. I believe it is caused from tardy matrices, but I have 
kept the magazine thoroughly cleaned out and have also 
given the same attention to the keyboard cams and rollers, 
and I think they are in fine shape. I notice sometimes 
when I touch a key the matrix in the magazine will seem to 
start, but requires a second or third touch to bring it down, 
and at other times the matrix does not drop down to the 
second or lower pawl to be in readiness when key is touched, 
but requires a second effort to bring it down. This causes 
‘outs’ in the proof, and makes it bad, and something fierce, 
with the spaceband transpositions. Otherwise I set almost 
an O. K. proof. There seems to be something wrong with 
the assembler or brake, as the matrices come crashing down 
in an unnatural way and seem to cause a vibration in the 
assembler. This seems to be the cause of the transposi- 
tions, as they are in such an agitated condition when the 
spaceband drops that it is liable to fall in between the let- 
ters in the word. The brake seems to be in order, as I have 
renewed some parts and have on a new star-wheel. This 
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machine is a Model 5, and the assembler brake is differen: 
from others, being a roller-pin, which I have recent! 
renewed. I have also renewed the assembler rails above 
the star-wheel — the buffer strips. Do you think the faut 
is with the magazine, the pawls not rising high enough, cr 
the assembly chute? ” 

Answer.— To determine the cause of this trouble you 
will have to do some experimenting. Remove the cam cov- 
ers and touch the keys of the offending characters, and note 
how quickly the cams are rotated after they drop. If you 
find that they are slow in action after dropping, then 
remove the cam yoke and oil the pivot and sharpen the 
milled edge, if it happens to be filled with rubber or is dull. 
The rollers should be roughened with coarse flint paper or 
washed with cold water and soap. If this operation is suc- 
cessful you will have proper action of your cams. The 
chute-spring points should be raised just a trifle above the 
horizontal. In regard to a matrix starting out of magazine 
and not coming except for another touch, this may be due 
to the matrix binding near the entrance, or to bruised or 
foul ears. It may be due also to the keyboard-roller speed 
being too great. Test speed of driving pulley. It should 
not be over seventy revolutions a minute. Sometimes the 
trouble is caused by the keyrod spring not retracting the 
rod. Clean the assembler slide with gasoline, and do not 
allow oil or graphite on the surface. 


Imperfect Slugs. 


A Western operator relates the following experience: 
“Tam having some trouble casting slugs from a thirty-em 
border casting-block. The slugs are hollow on the right 
end, and five ems have to be cut off the slugs to insure a 
solid base. When the temperature of the metal is lowered 
so the foot of the slug is solid, the face then becomes imper- 
fect. In recasting, about every fourth slug sticks in the 
mold. This happens when the knives barely touch the slug. 
If the knife is set to trim the slug, every one sticks. We 
have cleaned the pot and have rubbed oil and graphite in 
the mold, which helps some. But when the oil is burned out 
the stick occurs again. This machine is one of the first 
west of the Missouri river, and was rebuilt a few years ago. 
It gives good service on straight matter. Would like a few 
suggestions toward correcting the trouble.” 

Answer.— There is scarcely any doubt but that you can 
secure good slugs out of the machine while casting borders 
if a few simple directions be followed: (1) Remove plunger 
and clean it so that the grooves are free from dust. (2) 
Remove enough metal from the pot so that about one-half 
inch of the well is visible above the surface of the metal. 
(3) Place a small piece of mutton tallow in the well and 
insert the rotary wire brush and give the well a thorough 
brushing. To the melted tallow add about one teaspoonful 
of dry graphite. (4) With the hooked end of the pot- 
mouth wiper (F-304) clean the hole in the side of the well; 
this will insure a free inlet for metal to enter the well. 
(5) Place the plunger in the well, which will have a mix- 
ture of graphite and tallow to lubricate it in its down 
stroke. Increase the stress of the pump-lever spring to 
give more force. Fill the pot to normal height with metal. 
(6) Clean the cross vents of the mouthpiece with a pointed 
instrument, to allow the exhausting of air from mold cell. 
With a piece of stiff wire open the jets; this will insure 
a proper outlet, for the metal into the mold. (7) Remove 
the clutch and wash with gasoline the leathers on the clutch 
shoes and clean the surface of the pulley free from oil. 
Remove the clutch-spring and stretch it, making it at least 
an inch longer. This added stress should overcome the 
tendency of the slugs to stick when ejecting. (8) Remove 
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the mold and scrape off all adhering particles of metal with 
a sharp piece of brass rule. Clean the grooves in the mold 
cap and polish both inside surfaces of the mold with graph- 
ite. Wipe mold-disk where mold has contact with it and 
then place the mold in position to bring home all the screws 
firmly. Set the right-hand knife so as to trim the minimum 
amount from the ribs of the slug. Recast about six slugs 
and observe their bases. They should not be spongy. If 
they are spongy or very hollow at the bottom it may be that 
the plunger is a loose fit for the well. This condition may 
be ascertained by observing the surface of the metal around 
the plunger-rod as it descends to cast. If the surface is 
very much disturbed at this time a new plunger should be 
ordered. If the temperature of the metal is regular for 
ordinary work, do not alter the governor. Use the gas- 
cocks under the pot burner to reduce temperature. Do not 
alter the mouthpiece burner. Operators should forward 
slugs when asking information regarding defects. 


Keyboard and Keyrods. 


An operator in Nebraska writes: “I am a regular 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER and get many valuable 
hints therefrom. Am now going to ask some advice: 
(1) On page 39 of ‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype’ you 
say that ‘ upon retreat of mold after ejectment, knife-wiper 
bar will drop and wiper be drawn along knife edges to 
remove shavings,’ etc., and that latch is ‘merely a safety 
arrangement to compel descent of bar in case it should fail 
to act properly.’ Now, on page 109 of the same book, in 
giving a list of machine actions during a revolution, para- 
graph 1 says that as elevator descends with matrix line to 
front of mold, knife-wiper is drawn downward to remove 
shavings from knives. What I want to know is when the 
knife-wiper bar should descend — after ejectment or upon 
descent of elevator to casting point? I have been try- 
ing to follow the plan on page 39, but I find that when 
I decrease the tension of the flat-bar spring enough so that 
the notch slips off the latch-pin and allows the bar to drop 
after ejectment, the strength of the latch-spring seems to 
be too great for the flat-bar spring, breaking about one of 
the latter every week on an average; breaks off at hole 
where screws fasten it to vise. Also have broken off screw, 
which had to be drilled out. Would it be all right to put 
enough tension on bar-spring so that knife would never 
operate except when pulled downward by latch? Is this 
what is meant on page 109? (2) Would oil be transferred 
to matrices if too much was carried on front mold-wiper? 
(3) Although I know that springs should not be doubled up 
on keyrods, I find that sometimes when ‘ doubles’ fail to 
come, that, by putting on two springs, they come all right. 
If springs should not be ‘doubled up,’ what should I do 
instead? (4) What is the correct way to replace a banking- 
bar? Machine is a rebuilt Model 1.” 

Answer.—(1) The knife-wiper is sometimes inclined to 
work badly, principally due to metal lodging around the bar 
where it passes through the vise frame below the flat 
spring. A good plan is to remove all the metal shavings 
and to pack the hole with cotton waste, which should be well 
oiled. This will lubricate the bar and will prevent the 
shavings lodging in that place. The description in the book 
as you give it (page 39) covers the normal action where it 
descends by stress of spring. The abnormal action (page 
109) is where it is drawn downward by the latch-rod stud. 
The flat spring should have only tension enough to hold the 
wiper-bar securely in its guide, but not so much as to pre- 
vent its free movement downward. (2) Too much oil on 
the front mold-wiper may tend to foul the matrices. How- 
ever, oil on the ejector blade is more likely to cause this 


trouble. Ejector blade should not be oiled. (3) If a key- 
rod does not return freely to place with one spring, find 
where it is binding and remedy the trouble. Doubling the 
spring is a makeshift only, and is not a step toward cor- 
recting the trouble. If you do not get regular responses 
when holding the key down, note the action of the rod when 
the channel is empty. If the rod rises and drops regularly 
with channel empty, and does not do so with matrices in the 
channel, it suggests dirty matrices and foul channel. Clean 
all the matrices and try again; if the trouble is not abated, 
test the speed of the machine driving-pulley. If the pulley 
is run faster than seventy revolutions a minute, it is 
likely to cause the matrices to catch. If the keyboard roll 
speed is above normal and you consider it necessary to run 
it at that rate, you should make two touches for doubles 
instead of holding the key. (4) The banking-bar of the 
keybars is removed and replaced to the best advantage 
when the keyboard is off of the machine. To replace it, the 
keybars will be in place, and the keyboard will be tilted 
with the back end up a trifle. This places the keybars at 
an angle, with the top end forward. The banking-bar may 
now be put in position by raising the keybars a trifle with 
the forward top edge of the banking-bar; then put in the 
screws. 
Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix-marking Machine.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed April 16, 1910. Issued November 14, 1911. No. 1,008,302. ; 

Paper Perforator.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 18, 
1910. Issued November 14, 1911. No. 1,008,303. 

Matrix-milling Machine.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed February 
3, 1911. Issued November 14, 1911. No. 1,008,304. 

Metal-pot.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York. Filed April 19, 1910. Issued November 28, 
1911. No. 1,010,401. 

First-elevator and Line-delivery Mechanism.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
August 25, 1911. Issued Nov. 28, 1911. No. 1,009,851. 

Keyboard Cam.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 1, 1910. Issued Decem- 
ber 5, 1911. No. 1,010,435. 





AN EFFECTIVE SPECIALTY DEVICE. 

Over in Albion, Michigan, in a small shop with the lim- 
ited equipment of one 14 by 22 Universal press and one 
8 by 12 Gordon, the J. A. Richards Company is conducting 
a successful business — and making money. That this can 
be done with such a limited equipment is due to specialty 
printing — the Richards Company is fitted to turn out work 
which has that distinctive touch so sought after by adver- 
tisers. The specialty device which has enabled this concern 


.to make money where it would otherwise be almost impos- 


sible is the “ Multiform ” outfit, consisting of a rule-bender 
and rule-cutter, by means of which designs are made from 
steel rule, these designs being used to die-cut various 
advertising specialties into unusual and attractive shapes. 
A package of these die-cut specimens reveals some most 
interesting work. For example, a window-card for the 
comic opera “ Cinderella ” is die-cut in the shape of a slip- 
per, with the reading-matter printed thereon. It is most 
effective, gives a result not to be obtained in any other 
manner, and the time for making the dies was but two 
hours. For the printer who would build up his business, 
by the use of a most novel feature, the “ Multiform ”, outfit 
is exceptionally desirable. It is manufactured and sold by 
J. A. Richards, of Albion, Michigan. 





Epitor — “I really can not see anything in this manu- 
script of yours.” 

Young Journalist — “ Still, why not publish it? Your 
readers may have more intelligence.” — Printers’ Register. 
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Gummed Paper in Rolls. 

Under this heading last month we failed to list the 
names of the Ideal Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Samuel Jones Company, Waverly, 
New Jersey, as manufacturers of gummed paper in rolls. 
The error was the result of a misunderstanding, which we 
regret. Readers will kindly take note of the correction. 


Carlton Perforator. 

(1011) “Can you give us the address of the present 
manufacturers of the Carlton perforator? We believe it is 
in Boston, but are not sure.” 

Answer.— The National Printing Machinery Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts. 


Riebe Quoin. 


(1009) “ Will you kindly find out who manufactures 


the Riebe quoin, in your city, and let us have the name and 


address? ” 
Answer.— Uprightgrain Printing Base Company, 415 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Eyeletting Machine. 
(1018) ‘“ We would thank you for the name of a con- 
cern that manufactures machines for putting eyelets in 


envelopes.” 
Answer.— Edwin B. Stimpson & Son, 68-70 Franklin 


avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Chalk-plates. 

(1007) “Iam informed that you can tell me where to 
purchase chalk-plates. If you will do this I will be very 
much obliged.” 

Answer.— Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 304 North 
Third street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Printing and Paraffining. 
(1020) “ Will you kindly give me the address of a 
Chicago house that prints and paraffins cardwork? ” 
Answer.— Standard Playing Card Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 345 West Michigan street, and R. J. Kittredge & Co., 
corner Green and Superior streets. 


**Anchor’”’ Calendars. 
(1014) “ Will you kindly advise us as to who manufac- 
tures the ‘Anchor’ line of calendars? ” 
Answer.— It is our information that this line is made 
by the Cushman & Denison Manufacturing Company, 240 
West Twenty-third street, New York city. 


Pad to Slip Over Ink Platen. — 


(1005) “ We are desirous of finding out the name of 
the manufacturer of a pad which slips over the ink platen 
of a printing-press so that liquid ink can be used. If you 
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know the name of the concern we wish you would forward 
same to us.” 
[Can any reader furnish this information? — EDITor.] 


Burnishing Bronze Labels. 


(1006) “We wish you would please advise us the 
name of a concern which has facilities for burnishing 
bronze labels in sheets.” 

Answer.— The Standard Playing Card Company, 345 
West Michigan street, Chicago, does this work for the 
trade. 

Directory of Periodicals. 

(1016) “ Will you kindly inform me if there is a direc- 
tory containing a complete list of all the periodicals pub- 
lished in America, and, if so, where I will be able to procure 
same? ” 

Answer.— N. W. Ayer & Sons, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Coin-card Makers. 


(1015) “ We would like to have the name of some 
company that handles coin-cards.” 

Answer.— Detroit Coin Wrapper Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; the Winthrop Press, 419 Lafayette street, New 
York city; John H. Spies, Watertown, N. Y.; the Aldrich 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Embossed Stock for Menus, Folders, etc. 


(1046) “Can you tell us where we may obtain em- 
bossed stock for menus, folders, etc., that will be something 
out of the ordinary forms? ” 

Answer.—Penn Card & Paper Company, 20 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, makes a specialty of 
embossed stock for various forms. It is also carried by the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 


Special Paper. 


(1004) “Can you tell us where the paper of the 
enclosed note is sold? We have an order on which no other 
stock can be used.” 

Answer.— It is manufactured by the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Any large paper- 
dealer will handle an order for this particular paper. 


Machine for Washing Bank-notes. 


(1012) “We have seen a notice in some American 
trade-papers, that in the Government Printing Office the 
American bank-notes are cleaned in a special machine for 
this purpose. We should be most obliged to you if you 
could give us the name of the makers for this machine.” 

Answer.— The machine used in the Government Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving at Washington, D. C., for wash- 
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ing bank-notes was designed by one of the Bureau’s em- 
ployees and constructed in the Bureau’s plant. Whether 
one of these machines can be purchased from the inventor, 
we can not say, and therefore refer you to J. W. Ralph, 
Director of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Stock-sheets for Theater Programs. 


(1017) “Can you give me the address of a firm in 
Chicago (if any) that handles stock-sheets similar to the 
one enclosed, suitable for a theater program? ” 

Answer.— C. J. Albrecht, Jefferson Theater Program 
Company, 512 South Sherman street, Chicago. 


Sanitary White Rags for Printers. 


(1031) “ Will you kindly advise us whether there is 
a concern in or about Chicago that makes a specialty of 
shipping sanitary white rags to printers throughout the 
country? ” 

Answer.— Ideal Sanitary Supply Company, 1930 War- 
ren avenue, Chicago. 


Directory of Retail Stationers. 


(1001) “ Do you issue a list of names and addresses of 
the leading retail stationery firms in the United States? 
If not, could you tell me where I could obtain same.” 

Answer.—A directory of retail stationers, printers, 
engravers, binders, etc., is published semiannually by the 
Typo Mercantile Agency, 160 Broadway, New York city. 


Machine to Punch Hole and Tie Cord through It. 


(1086) “Can you advise us the name of a manufac- 
turer of a machine which will punch one hole, run string 
through the same and tie it in a knot? We are under the 
impression that there is such a machine on the market, but 
can not find out who is making it.” 

Answer.— The Joseph E. Smyth Company, 644 Federal 
street, Chicago. 


Number of Printing Offices in United States. 


(1088) “We are very much interested in learning 
how many printing establishments there are in the United 
States, and would thank you for the information. It might 
be of interest to you to know that in Germany there are 
10,500 such establishments.” 

Answer.—According to the best authority, the United 
States has approximately thirty thousand printing-offices. 


Owners of Chalk-plate Patents. 


(1044) “I have a copy of a book on ‘ Drawing for 
Printers,’ by Ernest Knaufft, in which it gives the name of 
the owner of the chalk-plate patent, but does not give the 
address of same. The name given is Hoke Engraving Com- 
pany. I would appreciate if you would inform me where 
it is located.” 

Answer.— Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 304 North 
Third street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Photoengraving Schools. 

(1008) ‘“ Having looked in vain for a school in New 
York city that teaches photoengraving or the half-tone 
process, I appeal to you for the information. By giving me 
the name and address of such a school, if one exists, in 
New York city, you will confer a favor which will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— Photoengraving is taught at the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, New York city. Another 
school is conducted by the Bissell College, Effingham, IIli- 
nos, 
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Celluloid Plates. 


“ Kindly inform me where I can get celluloid 
Any other information on 


(1041) 
plates for printing purposes. 
same will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— For plain celluloid sheets write the Celluloid 
Company, 317 West Adams street, Chicago. If you have 
reference to celluloid news-plates, you will be unable to 
secure them, as their manufacture was discontinued some 
years ago. 


Cooking-bags. 


(1045) “Do you know what mill manufactures the 
paper that is used in the manufacture of the cooking-bags 
now being put on the market? Or do you know of any 
paper house that handles the paper? ” 

Answer.— The paper is manufactured by the Union 
Bag & Paper Company, 17 Battery place, New York city. 
The Chicago Daily News has been running a department 
for the instruction of its readers in the use of paper 
cooking-bags, and is offering the bags for sale. 


Calendar Makers. 


(1010) “I would like to know the names of several 
good calendar dealers.” 

Answer.— Oliver Baker Manufacturing Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Taylor Brothers Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Goes Lithographing Company, Sixty-first and Clark 
streets, Chicago; Julius Bien Company, 140 Sixth avenue, 
New York city; Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, 
Iowa; Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roan- 
oke, Va.; Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill. 


Machine for Gumming Envelopes. 


(1047) “I want a machine for gumming envelopes. 
You shall oblige by telling me the name of manufacturers 
of these machines. I am a dealer in machines and supplies 
for the printing trade — not a printer.” 

Answer.— Gumming machines for hand-made envelopes 
are made by F. L. Schmidt, Eleventh and Twenty-first 
streets, New York city, and Lester & Wasley, Norwich, 
Connecticut. M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, New 
York, make gumming machines for all purposes. In ordi- 
nary envelopes, made by machine, the gumming is done in 
the operation of manufacture. 


Printers’ Aprons. 


(1019) “Can you give me the address of a firm, or 
firms, that manufactures printers’ aprons? ” 

Answer.—Almost any apron manufacturer will make 
printers’ aprons on order. John Rissman & Co., 841 Blue 
Island avenue, Chicago, make a specialty of manufactur- 
ing printers’ aprons. Henry Melzer, 2235 Milwaukee ave- 
nue, Chicago, makes printers’ aprons. For Eastern 
manufacturers, write John S. O’Connell, Secretary Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, 616 World building, New York city, 
for information. 


Manufacturers of Celluloid Articles. 


(1002) “ Would you kindly inform me by letter the 
names and addresses of firms manufacturing celluloid arti- 
cles — for instance, an article in the way of a milk-bottle 
stopper on the order of the enclosed specimen? I should 
like to get the best prices obtainable in very large quanti- 
ties.” 

Answer.—The milk-bottle stopper forwarded was proba- 
bly made by the Whitehead & Hoag Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. This concern makes all kinds of celluloid arti- 
cles, and we notice the stopper you enclosed in your letter 
has stamped on it, “ Pat. Apl’d for, Newark, N. J.” In Chi- 








cago, the Cruver Manufacturing Company, 2456-2460 West 
Jackson boulevard; J. B. Carroll, Carroll and Albany ave- 
nues, and the American Badge Company, 141-143 West 
Michigan street, are manufacturers of celluloid novelties. 


Chalk-coated Paper. 


(1050) “In your November issue, under heading of 
‘Process Engraving,’ in your answer to ‘ Prover,’ of Cleve- 
land, you advise the purchase of chalk-coated paper, to 
make underlays. Can you tell me where the chalk-paper 
can be purchased? ” 

Answer.— This is the paper used in the mechanical 
chalk-relief overlay process, and is made by Watzelhan & 
Speyer, 183 William street, New York city. It is a pat- 
ented process. For explanation, see advertisement on page 
810, November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Stock for Tin-wedding Announcements. 


(1049) ‘“ Kindly advise us source of supply of tin-foil 
on card, or suitable form for tin-wedding announcements — 
something symbolic of tin.” 

Answer.— We have been unable to learn who carries 
cards mounted with tin-foil suitable for tin-wedding an- 
nouncements. You can make these by mounting the cards 
yourself. Tin-foil can be procured from the Chicago Tin 
Foil Company, 1409 Carroll avenue, Chicago, or John J. 
Crook, 1653 Warren avenue, Chicago. The Whiting Paper 
Company (Stationery Department), 152 Duane street, New 
York city, carries the prepared paper for tin-wedding 
announcements. 

Fan-fold Forms. 


(1003) “Can you furnish us with any information 
regarding machinery, or special attachments, made to pro- 
duce what is called ‘ fan-fold forms’ in continuous strips? 
We are particularly interested to know whether attach- 
ments to do this work may be had and fitted to rotary 
presses. We have seen some samples of this sort of work, 
but do not know where it is produced, and would appre- 
ciate any information regarding the method of production 
you may be able to supply us.” 

[We have been unable to give our correspondent definite 
information on this subject. Some of our readers may be 
able to forward it.— EpITOR.] 


Celluloid Stereotypes. 


(1013) “Do you know whether there is a concern in 
Chicago making plates that can be mailed? We understand 
that the American Press Association and the Western 
Newspaper Union do not make these plates, but our cus- 
tomer thinks there is some one in Chicago who makes 
them.” 

Answer.— Celluloid stereotypes were made for some 
years in Chicago and elsewhere, but their manufacture has 
been abandoned, as the work was not found profitable. We 
do not believe that any one is making these plates at the 
present time. Where plates have to be sent at a distance 
and the cost of transportation is a consideration, stereotype 
matrices are sent, which may be cast and mounted at the 
nearest newspaper Office. 


Formula for Making Rubber Stamps. 


(1035) “Can you give me any formula for making 
rubber stamps, and the process? Also kindly refer me to 
firms handling rubber and stick molding.” 

Answer.—A good treatise for a beginner in this work 
may be had by sending 10 cents to Munn & Co., 361 Broad- 
way, New York, asking for Supplement No. 1110. It con- 
tains practical information on the subject, and embodies all 





we could offer. 
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The following are dealers in supplies. 
Barton Manufacturing Company, New York; Pearre E. 
Crowl, 14 Clay street, Baltimore, Md.; J. F. W. Dormai 
Company, 526 North Calvert street, Baltimore, Md.; 
William A. Force & Co., 75 Market street, Chicago; Supe. 
rior Rubber Type Company, 32 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. . 


Classified Bookbinderies—Slip-sheeting Machines. 


(1032) “Is there a publication containing a classified 
list of all the bookbinding establishments in the United 
States — that is, the larger ones, of course? Would also 
like to know the names and addresses of firms building 
slip-sheeting machines. ” 

Answer.— The Mercantile Typo Book, published by the 
Mercantile Typo Agency, 60 Broadway, New York city, 
gives a list of bookbinding establishments and their ratings. 
This is not a separate list, however, printers, engravers, 
stationers, electrotypers, etc., being catalogued in connec- 
tion therewith. Gilbert, Harris & Co., 416 North Fifty- 
second avenue, Chicago, and Chambers Brothers Company, 
Fifty-second and Media streets, Philadelphia, are manufac- 
turers of slip-sheeting machines. 


Pictures for Calendars. 


(1030) “ Will you please give us the names of publish- 
ers who make a specialty of producing pictures suitable for 
mounting and dressing up for calendars. We are needing 
neat, small, tasty, panel pictures produced by the three or 
four color process, photogravure or any other process from 
which good results are secured? ” 

Answer.— Mezzo-Gravure Company, 167 William street, 
New York; the Van Dyck Gravure Company, 186 Fourth 
street, New York; Rotary Photogravure Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; Campbell Art Company, Elizabethtown, N. J.; 
Julius Bien Company, 150 Sixth avenue, New York; Thomas 
D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, Iowa; Gerlach-Barlow 
Company, Joliet, Ill.; Celebrity Art Company, 36 Colum- 
bus avenue, Boston, Mass.; Williamson-Haffner Company, 
Denver, Colo. 


Small Match-boxes—Paper for Covering Paste- 
board Boxes. 


(1021) “Could you furnish us the address of a manu- 
facturer of small match-boxes like sample enclosed? Is 
there a house in the country that makes paper for covering 
pasteboard boxes made up of floral designs — that is, a 
paper similar to that of the holly kind used at Yuletide? ” 

Answer.— The match-boxes of which you forwarded 
sample are made in Sweden, Norway and Russia — chiefly 
in the first-named country. To secure information concern- 
ing the makers, write the American Consul, at Stockholm, 
Sweden, enclosing $1 for reply. For paper for covering 
pasteboard boxes made up of floral designs, write the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, 62 East Randolph street, 
Chicago; Henderson Litho Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Augur, Swyers & Machold, 108 Fulton street, New York 
city. 

Not a Labor Lien. 

(1039) “If I put a Linotype and equipment, including 
metal, into a printing establishment, under an agreement 
to furnish the company composition at so much per thou- 
sand, for which I am to be paid weekly, would my claim be 
considered as a labor claim and a lien against the office if 
it goes into receivership, or would I have to take my chances 
with the men who sold the company ink, paper, etc.? ” 

Answer.— It is our opinion that your claim would not 
be successful as a lien for wages. You are selling a prod- 
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uct and not working on a weekly salary. Payment for your 
product by the week would not, in our judgment, constitute 
a wage settlement. Neither would the circumstance that 
you have your Linotype in the company’s building alter the 
fact that ‘you are selling a product. However, there is 
a wide difference in the State laws on this subject, and we 
would advise that you address an inquiry to the attorney- 
general of your commonwealth. 


Steel-die Stamping Process. 

(1037) ‘“ We would esteem it a great favor if you 
could put us in touch with information regarding the steel- 
die stamping process. We appreciate your courtesy for the 
trouble you took in looking up the steel-die machinery for 
us.” 

Answer.— Steel-die stamping, as the name implies, is 
produced from an intaglio-engraving steel die. The die is 
highly polished metal, made for the purpose by die engra- 
vers. These dies may be had in standard sizes, from 1 by 1 
inch up to 4% by 9 inches. The steel is relatively soft, so 
that it can be readily engraved with sharp tools, called 
gravers. After the engraving is made, the die goes through 
a hardening process, to make it more enduring. Having 
been hardened, it is ready for use. As this die has the 
design cut in or engraved intaglio, it will be necessary to 
use a counter-die in order to force the stock into the incised 
lines to produce the relief and to draw out the ink. The 
counter-die is usually made of binders’ tarboard, which is 
cut the size of the die and an impression taken thereon. 
The board is then chamfered off right up to the design, so 
as to give greater force, as only the design should be in 
close contact. This manner of producing printed matter 
has advanced greatly within the past few years, due to 
the improved machinery of American manufacture. The 
embossing and die-stamping presses are now almost wholly 
automatic in operation. Formerly the die was inked and 
wiped by hand; now these operations are mechanical. 





CHINESE PRINTING TYPE. 


The difficulties of making up a font of Chinese type, 
although considerable, are not relatively so great as one 
might imagine, for while Kang Hsi’s dictionary, the stand- 
ard and most comprehensive work of its kind in the lan- 
guage, contains some 40,890 characters, it has been found 
that for all practical purposes a font need contain only 
about seven thousand. Of course, with a font of this size 
the Chinese printer, in the course of setting up a book, will 
frequently find that he lacks a dozen or so unusual char- 
acters — a difficulty which he readily meets by having these 
missing symbols hand-cut on blank type by skilled engra- 
vers, who, thanks to the old wood-block system, are to be 
found in practically every town in China. 

It has been found by the Shanghai typefounders that 
the electrotype process is the most successful for the manu- 
facture of matrices. By this method the character is first 
cut in some suitable wood as a mold, which is placed in 
a depositing trough containing copper solution and left for 
several days until there is a deposit of copper thick enough 
to be polished off and fixed in a brass holder. Characters 
made by this means possess more of that caligraphic excel- 
lence so dear to the Chinese than do those cast in matrices 
cut by steel punches. : 

Among the firms in Shanghai manufacturing type an 
matrices may be mentioned the Presbyterian Mission Press 
(American), the Commercial Press (Chinese), and the 
Methodist Publishing House (American). It is stated that 
the type in the cheaper fonts, such as are sold by unscru- 
pulous dealers to the printer who is not yet expert in such 
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matters, is manufactured almost entirely of lead, and after 
a short period of service becomes useless. The type turned 
out by the American mission presses and other reputable 
firms is composed of lead, antimony and tin in proper pro- 
portions, and is said to give entire satisfaction. 

Although practically all Chinese newspapers and books 
on modern topics are now printed from movable metal type, 
books pertaining to old China, such as the Confucian class- 
ics and their commentaries, are still produced by the time- 
honored method of printing from wooden blocks. Among 
the reasons why the Chinese prefers his books of this nature 
printed in the old way are his naturally strong conserva- 
tism, the peculiar charm and artistic softness of the pages 
printed from blocks, which the modern books from metal 
presses do not have, and the fact that the new-style vol- 
umes lack that peculiar odor imparted in the older method 
by the lampblack vegetable-oil ink with which they are 
printed — an odor which, although extremely disagreeable 
to Occidental nostrils, is inseparably associated in the Chi- 
nese mind with good literature. 

Photolithography is also being used to some extent for 
the reproduction at moderate cost of rare and hitherto 
almost unprocurable Chinese works. This process finds 
favor chiefly for the reason that it so perfectly reproduces 
the characters beautifully written by famous Chinese lit- 
erati of former days as to give each volume that peculiar 
individuality prized by the native scholar. 

While wood-blocks and the photolithography process 
have their place in the Chinese printing world, it appears 
that the great wave of modernism that is now sweeping 
over the empire will soon leave them but little importance 
as compared with the more prosaic, but more practical, 
method of printing from movable metal type.— Deputy 
Consul-General John K. Davis, Shanghai, China. 





NEW YORK PRINTERS’ LEAGUE. 

The famed St. Denis Hotel witnessed the fifth annual 
meeting of the New York Branch of the Printers’ League. 
About one hundred and twenty were present, and, after 
dinner was disposed of, there was the usual flow of soul and 
transaction of business. Mr. Francis acted as chairman, 
and in his opening address indulged in satirical reminders 
about the large attendance and the progressiveness of 
employing printers. The Hon. J. J. Little was on the pro- 
gram for “A Word of Appreciation,” but he being absent, 
one of his partners, Edwin S. Ives, lauded the administra- 
tion of President Driscoll, and mentioned as its chief accom- 
plishments (1) protection of the league’s interests relating 
to the feeders’ demand, which was arbitrated; (2) inducing 
pressmen to abandon demand to shorten working time at 
night five hours a week, and acceptance of a compromise on 
their scale demands, and (8) the prevention of a strike 
by paper-cutters, and their decision to seek a conference 
with the league. 

Speaking on the subject of “ The League’s Progress,” 
Mr. Francis said the New York branch had added eight 
firms to its membership during the past year, and comprises 
the ownership of more than twelve hundred cylinder and 
one hundred web presses, the productivity of which exceeds 
$135,000,000 yearly. Heretofore the good offices of the 
league have been extended to nonmembers. The speaker 
stated that the executive committee had ‘instructed the 
secretary to confine his activities to advancing the interests 
of members. This is construed as a gentle hint to out- 
siders to walk up to the captain’s office and pay some of the 
freight, as the league is tired of playing Lady Bountiful to 
the employing end of the trade. 

Robert Stein gave a short sketch of the New York 
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Master Printers’ Association, which has one hundred and 
ninety-three members, and claims laurels as the largest 
employing printers’ organization. It was organized in 
April, 1901, in the interest of the “ platen-press printers ” 
of New York and vicinity. At first the social feature was 
emphasized, but its activities soon took on a practical cast, 
until now the organization has many, if not all, the fea- 
tures familiar to Ben Franklin Clubs. An influx of mem- 
bers during the last few months has placed the Master 
Printers’ Association in an assured position in its field. 
Edwin Flower, for the Electrotypers’ Association, and 
John Anderson, for the Photoengravers’ League, spoke 
extemporaneously, and said their respective organizations 
were in favor of the amalgamation movement and one 
strong international association of graphic-arts employers. 
In introducing Edmund Wolcott, president of the 
Typothetz, Chairman Francis said: ‘“ We have heard from 
the ‘infants’; we shall now hear from the ‘ papa’ organ- 
ization,” and complimented the United Typothetez on the 
good work it is doing at present. Mr. Wolcott said the 











Graff, F. C. Stevens, George W. Green and Mrs. Lillia 
de M. Weiss. 

Executive Committee of the Whole (representing th 
printers) — Francis, Kalkhoff, Dunn and Nolty. 

Standing Joint Conference Committee — Little, Franc; 
and Oltrogge. Alternates — Kalkhoff, Dunn and Green. 

Trade Court— Henry W. Cherouny, Isaac Goldmann 
and Charles Francis. 

Mr. Cherouny announced that he would not accept any 
nomination for office in the league, and it was agreed that 
the executive committee should fill vacancies. It developed 
that the treasurer’s report showed a possible deficit of 
about $200, the cause being the amount spent in arbitration 
proceedings, which was unusual and uncontrollable. 





NOW, HOW DO YOU GET OUT? 


A down-east editor explains it this way in his paper: 
“ The bloomer dress is a pair of trousers, very baggy at the 
knees, abnormally full about the pistol-pockets and con- 
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Typothete was so much in favor of amalgamation that it 
willingly forsook or renounced some of its traditions. In 
his opinion the revised constitution was broad enough to 
permit of its adoption by all other organizations. J. W. 
Bothwell extended the felicitations of the local printers’ 
board of trade. 

The business of the meeting included some amendments 
to the constitution, the adoption of a shop-practices agree- 
ment with the pressroom unions, and a five-year contract 
with the paper-cutters’ union. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President — John Nolty. 

Vice-president — John F. Oltrogge. 

Secretary — D. W. Gregory. 

Treasurer — William Kiesling. 

Chairman Executive Committee — Mr. Charles Francis. 

Executive Committee — Joseph J. Little, William Davie, 
H. E. French, Isaac Goldmann, J. A. Dunn, A. Stanley 


siderably loose where you strike a match. The garment is 
décolleté at the south, and the bottoms tied around the 
ankles or knees to keep the mice out. You can’t put it over 
your head as you do your corsets, but you sit on the floor 
and put it on just as you do your stockings — one foot in 
each compartment. You can easily tell which is the right 
side in front, by the button on the neckband.” 





STUNG. 


Two ladies who had just been introduced to each other 
at the reception had exchanged a few conventional remarks. 
Then the younger one remarked: “I can’t imagine what 
upset that tall blonde man over there. He was so attentive 
to me a little while ago, and now he won’t look at me.” 

“Perhaps he saw me come in,” answered the other 
woman. “I’m his wife.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER has asked me to conduct a depart- 
ment for the country printer and the small printer along 
the lines of modern business methods. For a long time 
I have wanted to do just this thing, but did not see quite 
the opportunity or the method, and not until the editors 
approached the subject did I think that a trade-paper 
really wanted the kind of matter that I would want to 
publish. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, however, has seen that a new 
idea is being brought into the printing world, and it wanted 
a department that would emphasize the art of printing as 
a business, and especially for the smaller printer and the 
country-newspaper publisher. It seems that almost every 
other phase of printing has been treated on for years, until 
we know all the “kinks” that could be invented in this 
world. With them all, year in and year out, we see men 
running offices and making a bare living. 

The country editor has been called by every name under 
the sun, except a “ business man.” Politicians, clergymen, 
get-rich-quick men, bankers, lawyers, doctors, and all the 
rest have used the newspaper and printer man to further 
(and most always to “ father”) their schemes, and they 
invariably reap the reward and the printer gathers but the 
crumbs from the feast. 

There is a new light coming and that light is the realiza- 
tion that we are in the printing business (not art), and 
that we are in it to make money. 

Too long have we supplied art at art’s wages, and now 
we have come to a new point where we are demanding a just 
return for our labors. 

So, this department is going to talk business, and how 
to get the proper price for the product of our labors. 

The writer has been a country printer and numbers 
hundreds of country printers as his friends, and wants to 
increase that number by thousands, and he is-ready and 
willing to discuss any problem of your business from a busi- 
ness viewpoint with you. 

This will not only take up jobwork, but advertising, 
subscription rates, and every matter of that nature. Labor 
matters, “art” printing, or criticism of specimens are all 
treated in THE INLAND PRINTER elsewhere, so let’s get 
down to “ business.” 


Hour Costs in a Country Office. 

During the past year many reports of “hour costs” have 
been published from larger cities, and now THE INLAND 
PRINTER wants information as to “hour costs” in small 
offices, particularly inland towns, and country newspaper 
offices. 

We are endeavoring to find out these costs, and will, 
from month to month, print articles telling the story of 
these costs, and results of cost systems in different locali- 
ties. If you are running a cost system, we want to be in 
touch with you, and what you know as to cost will help 
others. The conductor of this department would like to 
hear from you and, if requested, confidences will be kept 
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inviolate, but the facts must be correct and proved by some 
recognized cost system. 

The cost of advertising is a most important feature at 
this time, and while we have some good records, we want 
others, and all the information obtainable. 


Job-printing Price-lists. 

The first thing a small printer asks for is a “ price- 
list.” The fact of the matter is, a perfect price-list for 
printing has never been compiled, and never will be. There 
is absolutely no way of knowing what will be the cost of a 
job of printing before it is done, and all price-lists and 
estimating are but guesses. Certain facts as to costs are 
obtainable, but no two jobs are exactly the same, or will 
cost exactly the same every time they are produced. 

Most of the master printers’ associations and clubs have 
compiled price-lists for their locality, but each have holes as 
big as a barn door, and are far from perfect. On the aver- 
age, they lack the information necessary for the country 
printer, and deal in things that are very little called for. 
Others are made in a way that is confusing, and the right 
information is not easily obtainable. 

One of the best price-lists is the small one gotten out by 
the Minneapolis Ben Franklin Club. In the East the prices 
will be declared too high, and not obtainable. The compiler 
of the most of the prices — W. T. Cole — has gathered his 
costs from many sources, and the prices given are not too 
high. The printer who charges them will get only a fair 
return on his labor and investment. There are many others 
published, at small sums, and they are a good investment 
as a guide to the price of printing. 

To the printer who wants to be sure he is charging his 
customers a correct price, and wants to be honest with his 
trade, there is only one price-list, and that is a cost system. 
It is the only one and infallible guide to prices, and the 
only one that can be depended upon. From such a system, 
the printer can compile his own price-list, and it will be 
right. 

The Spirit of Get-together. 

The hermit is a relic of the past. The mortifying of 
flesh and the withdrawing from the world may be a source 
of satisfaction to the single individual, but it leads to nar- 
nowness in point of view, and never really develops the 
perfect, all-around man. That we sometimes should go by 
ourselves and commune with ourselves and “kick” our- 
selves and repent of our misdeeds, no one can deny; yet we 
must know others and hear of others that we may see our 
own faults. 

The more we live alone, the more we are inclined to 
“pet” our chief faults and make them greater, or else 
pride ourselves on not “ being as others,” and fail to realize 
we are as frail and weak as we really are. 

As a class, the printer in the past has been one of the 
greatest hermits in existence. He has been content to rely 
on the trade-papers or “ exchanges” for his views of the 
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others of his craft, and he seemed to try to avoid every 
fellow printer. There have been social organizations and 
conventions without number, but the papers read and fea- 
tures have been mainly of the “ entertaining ” variety, and 
every subject under the sun but the one of making a decent 
living has been discussed. 

Printers living in the same town refuse to speak to each 
other, and, in talking to each of them, you would consider 
the other the deepest-dyed villain on earth. 

It is not necessary to write this — every one who reads 
this knows the “ printer down the street” is everything 
that the English language, or any other language, can call 
him. 

But some of us, who meet both of you, know that you 
are gentlemen at heart, that you neither beat your wife, 
steal pennies off of dead men’s eyes, nor do any of the other 
“horrible ” things derogatory to common morals. And you 
would find these things out for yourself if you would only 
go over and see the other fellow, take a good shake, then 
select a good, quiet spot and talk things over. 

I want to hear of printers — if there are but two— ina 
town who really are friends, who get together, go to one 
another’s house — whose wives “borrow” from one another, 
and meet on a common plane. Let’s hear from you as to 
what has been the result, both intellectually and financially. 

The air is full of this get-together movement, and there 
are hundreds of such cases. We want to hear of them. 

And, if you have not gotten together yet, grab your hat 
just this minute, and go down the street and greet your 
fellow man. 

“ T know your bad qualities,” say to him, “ and you know 
mine; now let’s find out what is good about each of us. 
Surely we can’t be entirely bad, or none would recognize us, 
and both being out of jail is some sign we are entitled to 
recognition. Have a cigar!” 

Try it out, and let’s hear the result. 


Making ‘‘Real’’ Money. 

There is a country printer running a small newspaper 
up in the northwest part of the United States who really 
knows that he made some “ real” money last year. It is 
only a small sum, but it is “ real.” He has figured his sal- 
ary and drawn it, he has figured depreciation and interest 
on his investment, and for the year has made $8.36. 

That sounds funny, doesn’t it, but here is a condensed: 
statement of his business for the year ending October 1, 
1911: 
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Can you give such a statement of your business? 

Now, don’t think this printer is a phenomenon, and that 
he is a wonder. Far from it. A year and a half ago he 
conducted his office in about as “ hit-and-miss” a fashion 
as you could really conceive of. Jobwork was done at a 
guess price, advertising at what he could get, and books of 
account — really there were none. 

What brought the change? Just a realization that he 
was working hard, and not even getting a journeyman’s 
wage; in debt, and no light ahead. He heard of a cost 
system, and put one in. The result was that he studied his 
business, did a little less hard work, and had more system. 





The profit, $8.36, looks like a laughable matter, but hi 
expenses included a salary twice the amount that he he. 
ever drawn before. He figured ten per cent depreciation «: 
his plant, and seven per cent on his investment, and one p< 
cent a month for bad debts, and all that is counted as his 
“ expenses,” but the $8.36 is a “ real ” live profit. 

And all this on top of a crop failure, when business wiis 
very bad —note the small amount received on subscrip- 
tion, which is a good barometer. 

Not only that, he knows exactly what it costs him an 
hour for all the work done in his plant. He does his own 
work with the help of a boy, and sometimes a printer, and 
has no cylinder press, printing his paper one page at a time 
on a large job-press. His records for hour costs for the 
year are as follows: 
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Now read those figures just once again. They are 
actual, honestly kept records of a country printing-office in 
a small town, and are absolute facts. If there were the least 
bit of doubt about them, they would not be published, and 
THE INLAND PRINTER would not allow the room or space to 
print them. 

Two items especially should be noticed, and these are 
the cost of running the job-press and the cost of handling 
(or cutting) stock. The cost on these items is high because 
of the many, many hours the press and paper-cutter stand 
idle and all the time costing money for rent, insurance, 
taxes, interest, depreciation, and all the rest. 

Yet, this printer made some “ real” money; true, it was 
small, but it was real. 

Now, can you give a statement like this. Do you know— 
absolutely know — how much it costs you an hour to set 
type, run your press, do the tabbing and small binding in 
your office; and last, but not least, do you know what it 
costs you to handle and cut the paper you use in your plant 
every day in the year? 

If you don’t know these things, and can’t prove your 
costs on paper, how can you make any “ real” money, or 
even a living at. the printing business? 


State Printing. 

A governor of a great Northwestern State, without 
authority of law, has appointed a man at a salary of $3,000 
a year to secure bids for all printing, and expects to save to 
the State many times this man’s salary. 

Here is a man elected to the highest honor that the 
State can give him, and was backed by the country printer 
and publisher, who turns his face away from his friends, 
and tries to save the State a few dollars by purchasing 
the State printing below cost of production. In but few 
instances has a State ever paid more than a fair price for 
its printing, and these instances do not make up in any way 
near the amount of the losses on printing done below cost. 

Not long ago a country printer’s bill was turned down 
by the printing commissioner of the State as being too high. 
The printer brought his bill, and all the data showing how 
he figured the job, and, after careful checking, it was found 
to be only one-half as much as it should have been. The 
matter was taken up, and a much larger bill sent, but it was 
again returned. Then was started a campaign for the edu- 
cation of that commissioner. He figured that composition 
was worth only 50 cents a thousand, made up and ready 
for the press. He was asked for his authority, and stated 
that there were bids on file at that price. Then statistics 
were sent him, information as to costs from every conceiv- 
able point taken, and he was asked if he really could com- 
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bat these. He replied that he didn’t know, but thought 50 
cents ought to be a good price. 

And this man claimed to be a printer himself, and capa- 
ble of passing on the bills of other printers, yet had not the 
faintest idea as to cost of printing. He was hired as an 
expert, but when closely questioned knew as little as a ten- 
year-old boy—and he was drawing a big salary as an 
expert. 

How long are the printers, and especially such influen- 
tial printers as the country publishers, going to tolerate 
such a condition of affairs in their State? These incidents 
are not only true of one State’s printing, but of nearly all 
public printing, and to-day the printers of this country are 
donating millions of just profit to the State, county, town- 
ship, city and every other form of government. 

It has been supposed that such printing was “ velvet,” 
but the cost system soon showed it was “ crépe,” and that 
the State prices, which the printer was supposed to bid a 
percentage below, were in themselves about twenty-five per 
cent below the cost of production; and now that the print- 
ers know cost, this great governor, full of the political 
egotism so common with the politicians, is squandering 
$3,000 of the State’s good money a year in trying to make 
printers do the State’s work below cost. 

Outside of party, outside of all else, the country printer 
must look to his just rights, and there is not a sound reason 
why the State should not pay him a profit on every job of 
work he does. 

The State or governor is not mentioned now, as we wish 
to spare the people the shame of such a condition of trying 
to compel slavery and oppression upon a class. 


Subscription Contests. 

Many weekly and daily newspapers have run in the 
past “ contests’ where certain winners received valuable 
prizes, vacation trips, etc. When first gotten up, these con- 
tests were fair and often a financial success, but recent 
years have seen more valuable prizes given, and conse- 
quently a lessened financial return. 

As a business proposition, there is no question but that 
a contest is entirely wrong, as it has a tendency to depre- 
ciate the value of the paper from a money standpoint. To 
see one-thousand-dollar automobiles, five-hundred-dollar 
pianos, trips to New York, and the like, offered for get- 
ting a few yearly subscriptions to a paper tends to impress 
the public that there is an enormous profit in publishing 
a paper, and that the subscription price is altogether too 
high. And on top of that, to see the proprietor of the paper 
himself without an automobile or a five-hundred-dollar 
piano in his home tends to cast a reflection on him as a busi- 
ness man. 

Recently, such a contest cost a Western paper much 
more in actual cash than the total receipts, and caused so 
much misunderstanding and trouble that there is some 
question as to whether the paper will weather the storm; 
and, on top of it all, a few hundred paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions must be carried for years without any financial 
return. 
Perhaps contests run by the proprietor himself, without 
any “specialist,” may be of some good; but when one of 
these gentlemen of the road gets his fingers on the contest, 
then look out; and you are lucky to have a shop left. 

No doubt many will disagree on this question, and point 
to successful contests, but would it not be more business- 
like to offer a regular commission on all collections, new 
subscriptions, etc., and then extra prizes to those who reach 
certain results within a specified time? That makes a plain 
businesslike proposition, puts the affair above the lottery 
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stain, and gives a financial consideration to all. Agents 
appointed by districts, with extra inducements for extra 
effort, is a fair, honest method of handling the subscription 
proposition, and the subscribers will think more of a paper 
doing business in that way. It may mean fewer sub- 
scribers — but it will mean better subscribers. 

The experience of papers from a purely business stand- 
point would be appreciated. Make the story short and to 
the point. Give actual figures in dollars and cents, and full 
details in figures, not generalities. We want to get the 
experience of all, both the “ stung ” and the successful. 

Any who have tried the plan briefly outlined are also 
asked to give their opinion as to the financial results. 


Estimating Contest at Cincinnati. 
Cash prizes are being offered by the Cincinnati Ben 
Franklin Club for the best estimates on printing jobs. The 
contests are open to all local printers. 


Educating and Cautioning the Customer. 

The subjoined reproduction of a slip sent out by the 
Crane Printing Company, Washington, D. C., printed in 
red and black, was designed by William J. Wicklin, fore- 
man of the composing-room. Mr. Wicklin attaches this 
instruction and caution to all proofs sent out. Both print- 
ers and customers, no doubt, benefit by the caution it 
exhorts. 


LY GLO LEPINE 
PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


and particularly Dates, Proper Names and 
Figures. We will NOT be responsible for 


SUCH errors if PROOF is submitted :: :: 


Illustration showing how to mark proof intelligently 


take out She made her mark 
close up She made her mark 
invert She m®de her mark 
bring to mark L.She made her mark 
transpose She mark 
let stand She made“hee. mark 
query to author She made, her mark 
make paragraph Therefore, be it Resolved 
indent em-quad adhe made her mark 
wrong font lelter She made her mark 
lower case letler She made her Mark 
small capital She made her mark 
capitals She made her mark 
put in italic She made her mark 
pul in roman She made her mark 
period She made her mark, 
apostrophe She made Marys mark 
quotation marks She made her mark, 
hyphen This is a trademark 
space She made hermark 
even spacing She made, her “mark 
push down space SheSmade her mark 
broken letter She snade her mark 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 


fired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 





O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicag If critici is d 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 33. 


Last August, just after THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.- 
setting Contest No. 32 was announced, a very interesting 
letter was received from J. B. Miller, editor and publisher 
of the Bucklin (Kan.) Banner, in which he enclosed a sug- 
gestion for our next competition. Mr. Miller’s letter reads 
as follows: 

The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,— I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for more 
than a dozen years, and really feel that I owe my success to following its 
teachings. I have been a contributor to its various criticism departments, 
and occasionally competed in its contests to great advantage. 

I am enclosing herewith copy furnished me for an ad., and the result 
of its interpretation by one of my compositors. If you have not already 
selected the copy for your next contest, would suggest its use. I suggest 
this as a typical country-town ad., with which country printers must con- 
tend every week. I really think it might be beneficial to us country fel- 
lows to know how to treat such copy. 

I also want to add that the system of letting the printers judge suits 
me much better than a few individuals, as there is less liability of being 
prejudiced by a favorite type-face or border when the result is close, as 
in the last contest. However, I am not kicking, as there would have been 
but little difference had I made the selections. < 

Thanking you for favors extended in the past, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, J. B. MILLER. 


The ad. Mr. Miller enclosed is reproduced just at it was 
set in his office (although the original was two columns 
wide), and this will be the copy for Ad.-setting Contest 
No. 33. While there is very little to the copy, it is none the 
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Copy for Ad.-setting Contest No. 33. 


less puzzling. The more you study it the more you realize 
the difficulties which a compositor encounters when he 
starts to select the proper display lines. We will not 


attempt to set the ad. in double-column measure, as single 
column will answer every purpose in showing relative sizes 
of display. The same rules which have so satisfactorily 
governed these contests in the past will apply: 

1. Set 13 ems pica wide by 3 inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter as many specimens as desired. 

8. The compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement of the copy, 
but must neither add nor omit any portion. or words. . 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule, and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by typefoundries 
in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “0O. F. 
Byxbee, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 4 inches wide by 5 inches deep, 
exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, which 
should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in 2-cent stamps or coin, to 
cover the cost of mailing to him a complete set of the specimens submitted. 
Canadian dimes may be used, but not Canadian stamps. If two or more 
designs are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

9. All specimens must reach me not later than February 15, 1912. 

The sheet with the compositor’s name and address, and 
the stamps or coin, should be enclosed in the package of 
ads. and not sent in a letter; in fact, it is better not to 
write a letter at all. The usual plan of designating the best 
ads. will be followed. A complete set of all the specimens 
submitted will be mailed to each compositor within a few 
days after the close of the contest, and the compositors 
themselves will act as judges, each being requested to select 
which, in his judgment, are the best three ads., and those 
receiving the largest number of points will be reproduced 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs 
and brief biographical sketches of the compositors who set 
them. Three points will be accorded each ad. selected for 
first place, two points for each second choice, and one point 
for each third. Contestants should read the rules very 
carefully, and see that each provision is fully complied 
with, as failure to meet the conditions may debar their 
work. Special care should be taken to have the size of the 
paper correct, as one ad. on paper too long or too wide 
would make every set inconvenient to handle, and any such 
will be thrown out. Particular note should also be made 
of the closing date, as ads. received too late can not be 
accepted. Where a compositor enters two or more ads., 
each set of specimens should be wrapped separately and 
all enclosed in one package. THE INLAND PRINTER is able 
to reproduce only a limited number of the ads. submitted, 
so that those who do not participate are missing much of 
the benefit to be derived from a study of the various styles 
of display in a complete set. There will be two hundred 
sets of ads., and should the number of contestants be 
unusually large the sets will be given to the first two hun- 
dred who enter, so that the advisability of submitting 
specimens early is apparent. 
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Advertising Rate-card for a Daily. 


In the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was 
published a rate-card for a daily with three thousand to five 
thousand circulation. The prices quoted have appeared 
high to some publishers, although they are not one bit 
higher than they should be. Conditions vary in different 
parts of the country, and where it is impossible to secure 
the rates named in the September issue, the following card 
may be found cileaidiiia 









































2t. | 3. | l wk. | 2wks.| 1mo.; 3mos. | 6mos. | 1 yr. 
$0.80 |$1.15 |$2.20 |$3.80 | $6.95)$ 15.50 |/$ 26.00 | $ 43.00 
1.55 | 2.20 | 3.80 | 6.55 | 11.50; 26.00} 43.00 70.00 
2.20 | 3.05 | 5.20 | 8.75 | 15.50} 35.00 | 58.00 93.00 
2.75 | 3.80 | 6.55 {11.00 | 19.25) 43.00 | 70.00 | 115.00 
3.35 | 4.50 | 7.70 {12.75 | 22.50} 50.00 | 82.00 130.00 
3.80 | 5.20 | 8.75 |14.50 | 26.00} 58.00 150.00 
4.70 | 6.55 |11.00-|18.25 | 32.00) 70.00 | 115.00 190.00 
5.65 | 7.70 12.75 |21.25 | 38.00} 82.00 | 130.00 | 215.00 
6.00 | 8.10 |13.50 |22.25 | 40.00) 86. 140.00 | 230.00 
10.00 |13.50 |22.25 |38.00 | 65.00} 140.00 | 230.00 | 370.00 
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Advertising Rate-card for a Weekly. 


Here is another request for a rate-card which will be of 
interest to other publishers: 


St. MaTTHEws, Sourn CaroLina, November 23, 1911. 
The Inland Printer Company; Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,— Will you kindly furnish me with an advertising rate-card 
that is generally used in an office where there is a circulation of about 
twelve hundred papers. Your prompt reply to this request will be appre- 
ciated and will be considered as good authority. 

Yours very respectfully, E. D. HyRne. 


Mr. Hyrne does not state whether he wishes a card for 
a weekly or a daily, but as St. Matthews is a small town he 
is probably interested in securing rates for a weekly. The 
card below is intended for a seven-column weekly. of from 
1,000 to 1,200 circulation: 





























lwk. | 2 wks. | 3 wks. | 1 mo. } 3mos. | 6 mos 1 yr, 
$0.55 | $0.80 |$ 1.00 |$ 2.65 |$ 4.60 | $ 7.65 
1.00 1.45 1.85 4.60 7.65 12.75 
1.45 2.00 2.50 6.15 | 10.25 17.00 
1.85 2.50 3.10 7.65 | 12.75 21.00 
2.20 2.95 3.70 8.95 14.75 25.00 
2.50 3.40 4.30 | 10.25 | 17.00 28.00 
3.10 4.30 5.380 | 12.75 | 21.00 35.00 
3.70 5.05 6.25 | 14.75 | 25.00 41.00 
3.95 5.35 6.60 | 15.75 | 26.00 43.00 
6.60 8.90 | 11.00 | 26.00 | 43.00 70.00 





New Pennsylvania Daily. 

The Phillipsburg (N. J.) Daily Press is a new evening 
paper devoted to the twin cities of Phillipsburg, New Jer- 
sey, and Easton, Pennsylvania. The first issue consisted 
of twelve seven-column pages and carried nearly fifty col- 
umns of advertising. 


Well-balanced First Page. 


From time to time THE INLAND PRINTER receives papers 
which have unusually attractive first pages, and the Rapid 
City (S. D.) Daily Journal is one of these. Two of its first 
pages are reproduced as they show different arrangements. 
That of November 22 has a double-column head in the 
center, while that of November 23 has two single-column 
heads in this location. The heads used in the second and 
fifth columns afford a pleasing contrast, and give all head- 
ings sufficient prominence. Lower down in the page the 
display heads are so placed as to balance perfectly. Not 
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only the first page of the Journal, but the entire paper is 
deserving of commendation, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that Rapid City has a population of only four thou- 
sand. 


Good Reasons for Increasing Subscription Rates. 

Beginning January 1 the Osage City (Kan.) Public 
Opinion increases its subscription price from $1 to $1.50 
a year. Before the increase subscribers were given an 
opportunity to pay as many years in advance as they liked 
at the original price. The reasons for the increase were 
well presented in a full column on the first page a month in 
advance: In three years the price of paper has advanced 
from 2 cents a pound to 3.28 cents; ink from 6 cents to 10 
cents; labor from $8 and $12 a week to $15; rent from $10 
a month to $30. These are legitimate reasons that must be 
recognized as such by subscribers, and could be used to 
advantage by any publisher contemplating a similar step. 


Successful Subscription Contest. 

Nearly one thousand new subscribers were added to the 
subscription-list of the Washington (N. J.) Star, a $1.50 
weekly, and one of the model papers of its kind in the State, 
in a popularity contest which just closed. Fifty-six young 
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ladies participated. The total receipts were approximately 
$5,300, despite the fact that Washington is a town of but 
3,800 population. Of the number of payments, about 2,700, 
made during the contest, ninety per cent of them were for 
a single year. The results bear out the affirmative of the 
argument, now discussed pro and con: “Do contests 
pay?” J. Frank Dreher, of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
formerly editor of the Stroudsburg Daily Times, was the 
manager in charge. 


THE CABLENEWS -~AMERICAN 


LEADING DAILY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


YEARLY REVIEW NUMBER 


ENTERED AT THE MANILA POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 





TWELFTH YEAR No.278 _ MANILA, P. 1, MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 1911 50 CENTS 





_ Yearly Review Number of a Manila Paper. 
| i © Howler, business manager of the Cablenews- 


American, Manila, has sent THE INLAND PRINTER a copy 
of that paper’s “ Yearly Review Number,” an issue of 132 


pages and cover, 12 by 16 inches. The title-page is shown 
herewith. The Cablenews-American is the leading daily of 
the Philippines and usually consists of fourteen seven- 
column pages, of much the same appearance as papers in 
the States. This special number was nicely illustrated and 
was creditable in every way. Mr. Howler, in sending these 
copies of his paper, writes: “These publications were 
gotten out entirely with Filipino labor. We would call your 
attention to some of the difficulties encountered in building 
a paper with these people who have only recently taken up 
the English language. Our linotype men, while they are 
rapidly gaining a knowledge of English, depend almost 
entirely on following copy verbatim. These boys have 
made progress in the last year in composition, and we 
believe that it would be interesting to your readers to know 
of their work.” 


Circulation of 4,000 in a Town of 4,281. 

U. G. Baker, editor of the Towanda (Pa.) Daily Review, 
asks: “ Will THE INLAND PRINTER please give us the name 
of a paper, published in a town of less than five thousand 
population, that has as great or greater circulation than 
the Review?” The Review has reached a circulation of 
over four thousand every week-day morning, practically all 
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paid in advance, as there are no street sales and every 
paper goes into a home. Towanda has a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, of 4,281. Publishers who can beat 
this record please write. 


**The Story of Thirty Years.”’ 


The Independence (Kan.) Daily Reporter was thirty 
years old recently, and to celebrate the occasion printed a 
very handsome booklet under the above title. The pages 
were about 8 by 5 inches, each surrounded by a neat rule 
border, the borders printed in varying tints, and the whole 
being enclosed in a red cover and tied with a heavy red 
cord. There was no advertising. 


Good Ad. Display. 


After examining package after package of ads. sent for 
criticism I am impressed with the marked improvement 
over the general run of ads. that have been submitted dur- 
ing the past two or three years. Many compositors have 
been sending specimens of their work from time to time for 
a longer period than that, and there is very little compari- 
son between their first ads. and those which they are send- 
ing now. These compositors realize the improvement in 
their work, and they are kind enough to give THE INLAND 
PRINTER credit for the improvement, but the greatest credit 
is due to their own study, and if THE INLAND PRINTER has 
been the means of arousing an interest in the minds of 
these printers and a determination to advance, it feels that 
it has accomplished a good work. The ad.-setting contests, 
which have been conducted in this department for the past 
fourteen years, have undoubtedly aided the compositors, as 
they assert, as they show a multitude of good ways to han- 
dle the same copy, and the fact that the printers themselves 
have been required to act as judges has been the means of 
making them study the ads. with the most extreme care to 
determine which ads. are the best. If a compositor realizes, 
when he sees the ads., that his own is inferior and that he 
will not win the coveted honor of having his ad. announced 
as among the leaders, it is nearly as great an honor to show 
by the selections he makes that he recognizes the best work. 
Many times a compositor whose ad. may not be even men- 
tioned in the honor list will select the very ads. which are 
eventually published at the head of the list. Such a com- 
positor has learned much about good ad.-display, and in the 
next contest his work will show great improvement, and 
may even head the list. In sending ads. for criticism it 
would aid us very much if compositors would always mail 
them flat. Where the ads. are too large they may be folded, 
but when they are rolled it is absolutely impossible to make 
them lie flat in order to make comparisons and give intelli- 
gent criticism. H. A. Miller, with the Malheur Enterprise, 
Vale, Oregon, sends a lot of real good ads., one of which is 
reproduced (No. 1). Mr. Miller’s greatest fault is the use 
of too many panels, and the one shown herewith is no excep- 
tion. Here are eight main panels enclosed in the one 
border, which itself constitutes a panel, and then there are 
five smaller panels within the main panels. Too many pan- 
els is like too much display: instead of contrast, which is, 
of course, most desirable, it tends to sameness. Clay P. 
Wright, of Park Rapids, Minnesota, has the right idea of 
display. In the one ad. of his reproduced (No. 2) he brings 
out strongly the articles advertised and the prices. It 
might be mentioned in passing that it is rather unusual for 
a “Pure Food Store” to advertise blankets and hosiery. 
Another Park Rapids compositor — Keith Rogers, employed 
on the Enterprise — sends some very good ads. Those less 
ornamental are the best, and one of the latter is shown 
herewith (No. 3). White space, judiciously used, is more 
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to be desired than crowding the ad. with display, and thus 
often making an illustration appear insignificant. Elmer 
E. Lore, of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, sets some striking 
ads. No. 4 is an example. This ad. was three columns 
wide and had two picas of white all around outside the 
border. Where only one item is advertised it is an excellent 
plan to bring out the price prominently, as Mr. Lore did in 
this instance. In a package of ads. submitted by Alfred 
Steinman, of the Modesto (Cal.) Herald, whose work has 
on several occasions received favorable comment in this 
department, is included the long single-column ad. repro- 
duced (No. 5). Mr. Steinman says that the advertiser uses 
fifteen inches, and leaves it to the compositor’s judgment 
whether his copy shall be set one, two, three or four col- 
umns wide. He asks if this ad. could have been displayed 
to better advantage in a differently shaped space. A very 
attractive ad. could have been made out of this copy in 
either two or three columns, but it would have been more 
ordinary and no improvement over the arrangement shown. 
The prices should have been given a little more prominence. 
A most interesting piece of rulework is submitted by the 
Byron (Cal.) Times in the ad. of the Brentwood Lumber 
Company (No. 6). This represents a rear view of a load 
of lumber. If held a few feet from you, the wheels, hubs 
and axles are plainly seen, while around the entire load is 
stretched a chain, although the latter is hardly heavy 
enough to be realistic. The wording of the ad. is supposed to 
be a sign nailed to the rear of the load. While complicated 
rulework has almost entirely disappeared from good ad.- 
display, this is so unusual as to deserve favorable mention. 
Another most unusual ad., but from a different standpoint, 
comes from the Warren (Ark.) Democrat-News. It covers 
four six-column pages in one continuous ad., with no oppor- 
tunity to use a cross-bar chase. There were four rules in 
the ad. clear across the two pages, and the publishers state, 
in order to keep the form from springing, full-length reg- 
lets were used beside these and the form locked from all 
four sides, and it did not bow in the middle any more than 
a single-page ad. Unfortunately the ad. is too large to 
reproduce, as it was tastefully displayed. Another large 
ad., covering two pages, comes from the Dassel ( Minn.) 
Anchor. It deserves commendation rather than criticism, 
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as it is well displayed and nicely balanced. Ad. No. 7 was 
submitted by Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, for the purpose of demonstrating rapid composition. 
This was handled by Mr. Stuart, with the assistance of 
four men, in forty minutes, the total time being two hours 
and forty minutes. He asks, “Could machine composition 
have saved any on the panels, and is there a machine face 
that would have looked as well as the fourteen-point Chel- 


Newspaper headings by W. Knutzen, Chicago. 








tenham wide?” This would be a good question to discuss; 
what do the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER think about 
Mr. Stuart’s question? William Knutzen, Chicago, whose 
very neat and attractive ads. have been reproduced in the 
past, sends a large number of very striking newspaper 
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headings, three of which are shown. Mr. Knutzen’s work 
always shows much thought, and he has the faculty of 
working many good ideas into a very small space. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 
The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Livermore (Cal.) Herald.— There is very little about the Herald to 
criticize, as it is evident that great care is taken with all mechanical 
details. The first page of your issue of November 18 is reproduced, as it 
shows the best arrangement. It is a good plan, as you suggest, to change 
the arrangement oc lly, but it is difficult to find one that afforded 
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better contrast than that reproduced. On page 4 of this issue you have 
two pen-drawn headings side by side, which is not advisable. 

Asotin County Sentinel, Asotin, Washington.— More prominent headings 
should be used on some of the longer items, on the first page particularly, 
and I would omit the dash underneath the line. Your paper is nicely 
printed and shows commendable care throughout. 

Caldwell (N. J.) Progress.— You are publishing a most creditable paper. 
The use of a two-point rule around practically all of the ads. gives them 
a very neat appearance, and the display shows careful work. The excellent 
presswork further enhances a most attractive paper. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on Ss su 


+4, — 


For terms for this service address 





The Inland Printer Company. 


Photoengraving Trade Terms. 


In the report of the Third Cost Conference of Central 
and Western Photoengravers, recorded in the December 
INLAND PRINTER, page 427, will be found some definitions 
of trade terms recommended in the hope of standardizing 
them. This is a most excellent idea, but before their adop- 
tion the following amendments are suggested: 

The terms and definitions are numbered, and will be 
referred to by their numbers as follows: 

1. Use “square half-tone,” instead of “half-tone, square 
plate.” 

2. “Outlined half-tone,” instead of “half-tone, out- 
lined.” 

3. “ Vignetted half-tone,” instead of “half-tone, vig- 
netted.” 

4, Use “ Outlined and vignetted half-tone.” 

8. “ News-tone” should be changed to “ coarse half- 
tone.” “ Quarter-tone” is meaningless. 

14-15. Leave out the word “ process.” Call them “three- 
color ” and “ four-color plates.” 

16. Might be simply “ combination plates.” 

17. “ Color combination plates.” 

18. Substitute “tint plates” for “Ben Day plates,” 
for the reason that the Norwich film and other methods 
produce similar results. Then the words “ To produce col- 
ors or a combination of colors”? should be omitted, for the 
reason that tints are frequently used on black plates. 

19. “ Deep etching” is not “usually caused by the use 
of dense-black lines.” 

20. “‘ Positive etching” is absolutely wrong. It should 
be “ negative etching.” In our business “ negative” means 
the showing of black or white in the exact reverse, and that 
is what a “ negative etching ” does. 

These are a few of the corrections that might be made 
in both the terms and their definitions to simplify them and 
bring them somewhat nearer accuracy. 


New Method of Preparing Zinc for Enamel. 

J. D. F., Baltimore, who is having so much trouble in 
getting enamel to stick to zinc, might try the method 
recommended by L. Vaucamp in our French contempo- 
rary, Le Procedé. After cleaning the oxid from the zinc 
surface as usual, Vaucamp flows the surface of the plate 
with clean water that has been slightly acidified with sul- 
phuric acid. When water will flow without the surface 
appearing greasy, then the zinc plate is laid in a saturated 
solution of bichromate of ammonia to which has been added 
one drop of sulphuric acid for every ounce of solution. In 
about a minute a coating of chromate of zinc is formed on 
the surface of the plate, which protects the surface from 
oxidization. The zinc plate can be rinsed, whirled dry, and 
stored away for future use, or it can be flowed with enamel 


immediately and the sensitive coating dried as usual. 
M. Vaucamp claims for zinc plates treated in this manner 
that they hold the enamel better during etching than zinc 
polished in the ordinary way. One thing is certain, that 
much of the trouble with enamel leaving zinc is due to the 
oxidization of the surface of the zinc either before flowing 
with enamel or from the enamel being slightly acid. 


**Horgan Stops’? for Newspaper Half-tones. 
J. W. Rogers, Chicago, writes: “I have been using lens 


stops, shaped like those I found in Amstutz’ ‘ Handbook of 
Photoengraving,’ page 150, and called ‘ Horgan stops.’ 
A friend, who has more experience at engraving than 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Alan W. Richardson, five-year-old son of E. W. Richardson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Laurance Press Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


myself, tells me that round stops are better to show detail. 
Is that so? ” 

Answer.— Your friend is right. The writer devised 
these stops, that bear his name, for making newspaper half- 
tones only, and this in 1897, when he was pioneering half- 
tones on the daily newspaper. News of his success with 
them was carried across the Atlantic, and the diaphragms 
were patented over there and recommended for all kinds of 
work when they were only intended to make contrasty 
negatives for newspaper half-tones. When one has a piece 
of flat copy that seems impossible to make printable engra- 
vings from, then the “ Horgan stops” will prove valuable. 
One thing that should be said is that the loss of detail in 
half-tone negative-making is due chiefly to the apertures in 
the diaphragms used for exposing the high lights being too 
large, and not so much to the special shape of the aperture. 
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Diaphragm apertures too large destroy detail in half-tones, 
particularly at the corners of the plates. To preserve 
detail in half-tone negatives the rule should be not to use 
a stop having a larger aperture than would be used were 
the subject to be copied without a half-tone screen. 


Photographing without a Camera. 

J. A. T., New York, puts the following query to this 
department: “ William J. Burns, the detective, is quoted 
as saying that after he had arrested and lodged in jail 
Taylor and Bedell, the counterfeiters, another very good 
counterfeit bill appeared which he decided upon examina- 
tion could only be made by these two prisoners in their 
cells. He did not consider any other possibility. Eventu- 
ally he found that the aged mother of one of the men had 
brought the materials needed by them to prison on her visit- 
ing day. In some manner they had photographed the fifty- 
dollar bill without a camera. In their cell at night, crouched 
under a blanket, and working by the light of a candle, they 
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ment of the photoengraving business of this country. I 
comprises, besides the report proper, a complete set o 
forms for determining the cost of production in any photo. 
engraving plant and a manual of instructions telling ii 
detail how to use the forms; also an attempt at standard 
izing some of our trade terms. And with an altruistic gen 
erosity rarely found in business they offer the results 0: 
their work to every engraver in the country that asks for it 
The best advice that can be given to any reader who has 
not already received this report is to write to Louis Flader, 
Barnes-Crosby Company, 226 West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, and get a copy. 


Method of Overcoming Vibration in Engraving Plants. 
No doubt every engraving establishment or any concern 
employing a number of artists have received complaints 
from their artists in regard to the excessive vibration of 
their floor, due to the operation of heavy machinery either 
below them or on the same floor which they occupy. 


ARTISTS’ DEPARTMENT, PENINSULAR ENGRAVING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Showing method devised to overcome vibration. 


had engraved that plate. Now I would like to know if it 
were possible for them to photograph on a plate without a 
camera? ” 

Answer.— This is a case where Burns was fooled. It is 
a safe bet that the photographing was never done in prison. 
If the mother brought them in a plate, the photographing 
was already done on it; they merely etched it in prison. 
What is meant by photographing without a camera is 
sensitizing a metal plate and getting an image on it by the 
action of light. This is done daily in every photoengraving 
plant. 

Western Engravers’ Cost System. 


At the second conference of the Central and Western 
Photoengravers held in Chicago, February 17 and 18, 1911, 
a permanent Cost Committee was appointed “to thor- 
oughly investigate cost findings by engravers who have 
cost systems installed, and to make recommendations as to 
cost systems and prices that will enable us to adopt a uni- 
form cost-finding method. That a fund be created to give 
publicity to the committee’s findings, and that the latter be 
distributed to every engraver in the country.” Chairman 
E. W. Houser appointed the following as members of this 
Cost Committee: L. F. Eaton, Detroit, chairman; J. C. 
Buckbee, Minneapolis; Willis J. Wells, Chicago; Fred W. 
Gage, Battle Creek; Louis Flader, Chicago. Their report 
is the most valuable contribution yet made to the improve- 


It may be of interest to those who have suffered this 
nuisance to know how that trouble was remedied in the 
art department of the Peninsula Engraving Company, of 
Toledo. 

In years past this same difficulty was experienced in 
the engraving department and some ingenious person got 
around the trouble by suspending the cameras from the 
ceiling above, thereby avoiding any direct floor vibration 
and improving the quality of their negatives to a large 
degree. 

In the same manner this old principle was applied to 
this art department. The artists were installed upon a 
platform eight feet wide, suspended by one-half-inch iron 
rods from above and extending on around the room near 
the windows where the artists carried on their work. This 
suggestion is offered in the hope that some one may receive 
the same benefit by its use that the Peninsula did. The 
accompanying engraving will give a fair idea of how this 
was accomplished, but a personal interview with any one 
of the artists will bring out the story of the immense relief 
furnished by the simple device adopted. 


Cleaning Scum from Copper Before Etching. 

A writer in Process Work has just secured an Axel 
Holmstrom etching machine, and asks the best way to 
remove the scum as a preliminary to machine etching. 
Here are some of the solutions recommended: 
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Take a 20-ounce bottle, put in 4 ounces of salt and 10 
ounces of vinegar. Then fill up with water. Thoroughly 
brush over the plate until every part is bright. 

A stronger solution for use in opening obstinate shad- 
ows is: Bichromate of potash 2 ounces, water 20 ounces, 
sulphuric acid 4 ounces. Dissolve the potash in a stone 
jug, as the addition of the sulphuric acid raises the tem- 
perature of the water so high that it might break a glass 
vessel. 

A strong solution of chromic acid applied with an etch- 
ing brush is another remedy, but it is a dangerous one, as 


CHICKS! 


anything that will attack the thin, scummy film between the 
dots will also attack the dots. 

Another finds the best bath for this purpose: Hydro- 
chloric acid 4 ounces, chromic acid 35 grains, water 20 
ounces. Rub on the plate with cotton wool to develop out 
the scum; then dip the cotton wool in some old iron and 
give another rub over. 

Weak cyanide of potassium solution is also recom- 
mended, though care must be taken in using it, however. 
Other clearing solutions are: Chromic acid 1 part, water 
8 parts, sulphuric acid 1 part. One in common use is: 
Hydrochloric acid 2 ounces, salt 4 ounces, and 20 ounces of 
water. 

Some etchers give the plate a short bite in the machine, 
and if some parts show a covering of scum use a clearing 
solution only on those parts. 

AN EXCLUSIVE CHURCH. 

An old darkey wanted to join a fashionable city church, 
and the minister, knowing that it was hardly the thing to 
do, and not wanting to hurt his feelings, told him to go 
home and pray over it. In a:few days the darkey came 
back. 
“Well, what do you think of it by this time?” the 
preacher asked. 

“Well, sah,” replied the colored man, “Ah prayed and 
prayed an’ the good Lawd he says to me, ‘ Rastus, Ah 
wouldn’t bother mah haid about dat no mo’. Ah been tryin’ 
to get into dat church mahse’f fo’ de las’ twenty years, an’ 
Ah done had no luck.’ ” — Ex. 


ALL work is drudgery to the printer who is not in love 
with his task — Ben Franklin Monthly. 


*“B. L. T.”” PICKUPS. 


WE CAN SLEEP WITHOUT ASSISTANCE, CAN’T YOU? 
Sleeping Partner—Lady or gentleman; lucrative, genu- 
ine; £250 to £500; full particulars at interview; good 

references given and required.—London Morning Post. 


LIFE’S LITTLE COMPLEXITIES. 


For Sale — Hogs that can soon be fitted for family use. 
See J. J. Tracy, Central add.— Ottumwa Courier. 


WORTH SEEING. 
Wright, who was injured in a football game, went to 
Hamilton Tuesday to see the Cincinnati Symphony orches- 
tra on crutches.— Oxford Herald. 


LIFE’S LITTLE INDULGENCES. 

Dr. H. F. Ohswaldt of Oconto Falls arrived in the vil- 
lage on Wednesday of last week and has decided to locate 
here and indulge in the practice of medicine and surgery.— 
Prairie Farm (Wis.) Breeze. 


THE KID SEEMS TO LIKE IT HERE. 
She had just returned from a case in which she had 
assisted in ushering a baby into the world for the hundredth 
time.— Kendall County Record. 


COLLOQUIAL FOR GOT A JOB. 


“Cap ” Hills has accepted a position in the livery barn. 
— Winside (Neb.) Gazette. 


AN IOWA POSSIBILITY. 

The bottom price [for turkeys] quoted now by retail 
dealers is twenty-two and one-half cents per pound and it is 
thought that the change, should there be any, may be either 
lower or higher.— Ottumwa Courier. 


KEEP HIM POSTED. 


When you have a new address, position, wife, or child, 
notify the editor.—Alumni Quarterly, U. of I. 


HOW PEOPLE DO TALK! 

It is rumored that one of our popular grocery clerks is 
soon to take to himself a wife. He denies the rumor, but 
things look suspicious.— Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio) Reporter. 

INTERESTED? WE ARE FEVERISH. 

All persons interested in the beautiful are invited to call 
at Miss Wyman’s studio at the east entrance of the central 
building, the right-hand door. Those who wish to make an 
appointment to meet her can call her on phone number 191. 
— Wheaton Illinoian. 

ADD QUEER OCCUPATIONS. 

Wanted — 15 Girls or women to pin chickens under a 
woman superintendent in private room. Good wages.— 
Denison (Iowa) Review. 

THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 

He attracted, like the magnate does the steel, legions of 

devoted friends.— East Dubuque Register. 
THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT. 

Misses Jennie B. Montgomery and Maud Peterson vis- 
ited with Barefoot friends yesterday. Galesburg Repub- 
lican-Register. 

ABOUT TIME FOR THE ADDITION. 

The Normal school band uniforms will consist in a cap 
and coat at first, with the probable addition of trousers at a 
later date.— Kalamazoo Gazette. 

— Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 


Transparent Paper for Overlaying. 

(1057) To render French folio and tissue transparent, 
coat one side with a mixture of castor-oil and benzin. Rub 
the paper with a piece of soft cloth or a pad of cotton satu- 
rated with this mixture. Castor-oil heated and used alone 
will answer the same purpose. 


Heat to Eliminate Offset. 


(1053) ‘“ Would like you to forward us information 
regarding a gas-heating arrangement attachable to a cylin- 
der press to eliminate offset. Send cut of the apparatus 
and all particulars, if possible.” 

Answer.—A descriptive circular showing an outline 
cut of a sectional view of the apparatus has been for- 
warded. This apparatus may be readily attached to front- 
delivery presses without disturbing the arrangement of 
any of the parts. It is connected to a gas-pipe and has 
a Bunsen burner. The heat produced tends to accelerate 
the drying of printed matter, and for ordinary half-tone 
work it eliminates slip-sheeting. The apparatus is made 


by the Kay-Kay Dispeller Company, 1322 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


Interesting Christmas Numbers. 


(1054) Each year from New Zealand come two Christ- 
mas numbers which are noted for their pictorial displays. 
The Weekly Press, Christchurch, sends a forty-eight page 
magazine, 12% by 18% inches, printed on enameled stock, 
with an antique cover printed in three colors and gold. 
Many of the illustrations are printed in two colors, depict- 
ing scenery to be found nowhere but in New Zealand. The 
Weekly News, Aukland, has sixty-four pages of illustration 
and advertisements. A cover done in colors shows one of 
the strange birds found only in the Southland. The half- 
tone illustrations are in brown ink and are well printed. 
Some of the full-page half-tones are softened by a light-blue 
tint. From a pictorial point of view, these magazines are 
always interesting, and, as a rule, they are good specimens 
of presswork. , 


Presswork of Unusual Merit. 


(1055) A packet of specimens has been received from 
Charles Clayton, superintendent of the Wallace Press, Chi- 
cago. These specimens embrace a large variety of work, 
many being printed in three and four colors. The speci- 
mens of wet color-printing from a Miehle press, having 
a two-color attachment, are well executed. They show 
excellent register, and where the colors lap, the blending of 
the inks is natural and harmonious. The half-tone work in 
the railroad folders is equal to any similar work we have 
examined. Mr. Clayton is an experienced pressman from 
Australia. On taking work in Chicago he found that the 
prevailing methods of make-ready are materially differ- 
ent from the way he learned and practiced in Australia. 


However, as the fundamental principles did not differ mate- 
rially, he soon adapted himself to the American method of 
marking out and the preparation of make-ready sheets. 
The appearance of the samples attests the skill he has 
attained. This is cited as an example of how pressmen, 
when progressive, are alert in the adoption of new and 
better methods for producing work. Do not remain in a 
rut. Experiment, test out, examine new methods —try to 
improve the old way of doing things. This will make work 
a pleasure, besides having an elevating influence on the 
craft. 
Books for Cylinder Pressmen. 


(1059) ‘“ Please inform me as to the best book for 
a beginner on a cylinder press. I would like a book that 
will give full description of how to make ready, set guides, 
arrange the packing, and set the fountain for the correct 
color; also any other details I should know.” 

Answer.— We trust the beginner is working in a shop 
under the direction of a careful and considerate pressman; 
then the value of the books to which we refer will be 
enhanced. With the books alone as a guide for the begin- 
ner, he is likely to go astray for the lack of a practical 
demonstration. The best books on the subject for novice 
or journeyman are the following: “The American Manual 
of Presswork,” 164 pages, 8% by 12% inches, cloth ($4 
postpaid); ‘“ Modern Presswork,” 138 pages, cloth ($2 
postpaid). For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


Tympan for Hot Embossing. 


(1043) -“I would like to know what is generally used 
as a tympan when doing hot embossing. I use the board 
from the bindery, attached to the platen by glue, and a top 
sheet over it, and placed under the bales to hold it. Is there 
a better way? ” 

Answer.—A full description of the means and methods 
for various kinds of embossing is given in “A Practical 
Guide to Embossing and Die Stamping.” Seventy-eight 
pages — boards — price, $1.50. For sale by The Inland 
Printer Company. The chapter on how to make a straw- 
board counter is thus described in the Guide: “ Take one 
sheet of strawboard, of medium weight, glue it thoroughly 
on both sides, and stick it on to the platen. Then take 
another and paste it on both sides, and put that on top of 
the first; then a sheet of white paper, pasted on one side, 
and laid over that and rubbed down well with the hand. 
Put impression enough on this so as to get a fairly good 
impression of the die. Then cut out carefully, pull a few 
impressions, so that the work will show firm and even. 
The form is now ready for the composition counter. The 
following will be found satisfactory: Take sufficient pul- 
verized glue, dissolve some of it in a glue-pot, heat it up, 
and get it thoroughly melted and thick enough so that as it 
drops from a stick it will string a little. Keep it hot, and 
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stir in calecimine until the mixture when applied with a 
brush to a sheet of paper is about the consistency of a stiff 
paste. Give the counter a thin coat of this; put a piece of 
onion-skin bond over it, oil the die slightly, and pull it. 
Keep the die clean and the surface free from glue, and in 
a few minutes a strong, sharp counter will be obtained.” 


The Value of Hard Packing. 


(1058) The Christian Science Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, submits a forty-eight page quarterly 
magazine, of which a large number are printed periodically. 
The presswork is excellent throughout, showing care in the 
make-ready. The color is uniform, and, although printed 
from electros, the printing is sharp and flawless. The 
accompanying letter reads: “The enclosed is a copy of 
our quarterly, upon which we desire your criticism and 
recommendation if needed. The job was run on a four- 
roller cylinder press with automatic feeder. The make- 
ready is as follows: Hard packing, consisting of a press- 
board covered with a draw-sheet of medium-weight manila; 
two hangers of medium-weight M. F. stock; two overlays, 
made on M. F. stock. All of these are held in place by 
a manila top-sheet. The make-ready on M. F. stock was 
guided by impressions pulled on the quarterly stock. The 
plates are cast from type, with the exception of the inside 
cover, which is cast from linotype slugs.” 

Answer.— Owing to the excellence of the work, no 
recommendations are offered. However, to pressmen who 
are unacquainted with the value of hard tympans for long 
runs, attention is called to the make-up of the tympan. It 
will be noted that there are but a few sheets, and, with the 
make-ready, there is very little to yield, so that a long run 
can be completed with but little wear on the plates. 


Electricity in Basement Pressroom. 


(1056) “ We are operating a news press and a folder 
fed separately in a basement pressroom. In this season, 
after the sheets are delivered from the press, there is so 
much electricity in them that it is almost impossible to feed 
them through the folder. What is the cause of the elec- 
tricity — heat, cold, dryness or dampness of the pressroom? 
Is there a satisfactory method for remedying this disturb- 
ance? We have tried glycerin on the packing, but without 
results. We had in mind a device advertised in THE INLAND 
PRINTER that was attached to the wall and wired in some 
way to the fly-sticks. Any information will be appreciated.” 

Answer.—We suggest that you try the following method 
of overcoming the difficulty: (1) When the news-stock 
arrives from the mills, open the bundles and stack the paper 
in piles near a stove, steam radiator or other source of heat, 
so that the stock may become heated to the normal tem- 
perature of the pressroom. (2) Several hours before the 
run is started, place the number of sheets required on top 
of a steam radiator or hang the stock over the backs of 
chairs close to the stove; in other words, heat the stock so 
that no tendency toward electricity is possible. This is the 
only home remedy we know of that can be applied con- 
veniently. In connection with this remedy, the temperature 
of the room should be maintained as near to 80° F. as is 
convenient. The cylinder packing should be thoroughly oil- 
soaked. If the stock is properly heated, no glycerin will be 
needed. The attachment you refer to is the Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer. This device effectually overcomes 
electricity in stock and enables the handling of paper in dry, 
frosty weather. It is connected to the press and effects the 
discharge of static electricity. Another means is by the use 
of direct heat in an apparatus which is so attached to the 
press that the printed sheet in delivering to the fly passes 
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over a source of heat which, in warming the sheets, tends 
to prevent the accumulation of electricity by friction. This 
attachment is used on front-delivery presses only. It i: 
called the Kay-Kay Dispeller. Another device, called the 
Thompson Static Neutralizer, has recently been placed on 
a number of high-speed presses in Chicago. This apparatus 
is quite simple in construction, and it effectually discharges 
electricity from the stock. The Chapman Electric Neutral- 
izer is manufactured by the United Printing Machinery 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts; the Kay-Kay Dispeller 
Company, Chicago, makes an apparatus to dispel electricity 
by heat, and the Thompson Static Neutralizer is manufac- 
tured by John S. Thompson, 624 South Sherman street, 
Chicago. 
The Making of Printers’ Rollers. 


(1051) “ Will you kindly publish a formula for making 
printers’ rollers? I wish to know what the ingredients are 
and how to mix them.” 

Answer.— We always advise printers who contemplate 
making their own rollers to depend upon the knowledge of 
the rollermaker rather than to experiment himself; for, to 
the average printer, the making of rollers is more or less of 
a hazard. With the same formula, it is difficult to obtain 
composition of the same density twice in succession. How- 
ever, we give the following description of how old-fashioned 
roller composition may be made: Take ten pounds of the 
best dark glue, nine quarts of sorghum or N. O. molasses, 
one pint of crude glycerin, and two ounces of Venice tur- 
pentine. Soak the glue in water for about twenty minutes, 
drain off the water and allow the glue to stand for about 
fifteen minutes. Place the glue in a double boiler and allow 
it to melt. The glue should not be boiled, as its elasticity 
is thus impaired. Heat the molasses for a short time and 
add it to the glue, and stir thoroughly with a paddle. You 
may reduce the temperature a trifle and allow it to stand 
for about half an hour; then add the glycerin and the 
Venice turpentine. Stir vigorously for a short time; then 
turn off the steam and allow it to settle for five minutes. 
The composition may be poured off through a fine-mesh 
wire screen to remove lumps and foreign matter. The molds 
should be prepared by washing them with hot water and 
oiling thoroughly. They should be quite hot when the 
operation of pouring is started. The pouring should not 
be done in a drafty place, as the composition would be 
chilled and would not give smooth-surfaced rollers. 


The Function of Underlays. 


(1052) “I understand that THE INLAND PRINTER 
answers questions concerning matters pertaining to the 
trade, and I beg enlightenment regarding underlays. I am 
a feeder and was told by a pressman that underlays are 
a great help in making forms ready. Asked why, he stated 
that a small patch of paper placed under the center of 
a blocked plate and run through the press would cause the 
block to bulge up and give a heavier impression on the part 
of the plate above the patch. I suppose the pressman is 
right, but I do not quite see how a blocked plate nearly an 
inch thick could bulge in one place like a piece of soft 
cheese.” 

Answer.— Underlays are used to level up a cut. They 
should be very sparingly used. If a cut is not level it 
should be remounted. To expect an underlay to do the 
work of an interlay, which term may be used to describe 
the work inserted between a plate and its mount, is to 
invite disappointment. The necessity of underlays will be 
apparent to those who examine the first pulled sheet on 
a job printed from electrotype plates. It will be observed 
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that there are light places here and there. Possibly a very 
light place appears quite close to a part that prints strongly. 
This difference is not in the tympan, but wholly in the plate 
or mount. If patent blocks or sectional metal mounts are 
used, the condition still is present, but not to such an extent, 
for usually these mounts are as near correct as they can be 
made. The low places in the plate appear lighter. The 
function of the underlay is to make the low places approxi- 
mately even with the parts that print normal. There is no 
visible bulging of the plate upward. The thickness of the 
patch represents the amount of curvature of the underside 
of the plate, if the patch is placed in the middle of a large 
plate. If placed under a block or a small plate, it will cause 
the entire surface of the cut to be raised approximately that 
amount. For example, a patch one-half inch square placed 
under a block one inch square will raise the entire block. 
A patch of equal size placed under a 2 by 2 plate on a solid 
mount will have the effect of making the center print 
strong, with but a slight increase on the edges. For this 
reason, in vignette printing, if the mount is made .005 inch 
lower than normal, and a small patch .003 inch thick is 
placed under the plate, it will tend to make the center print 
stronger than the edges, and in this manner lessens the 
work in making ready on the tympan. It might be stated 
that the function of an underlay, except as it refers to 
vignette work, is to even up the printing surface to an 
approximate extent so as to lessen the amount of labor in 
marking out and spotting up, and so that the rollers may 
have a fairly uniform contact with the printing surface of 
the plate. 
The Mechanical Chalk-relief Overlay. 


Briefly, it is but necessary to make a print on both 
sides of the overlay board and to pass same through a 
weak etching solution, whereupon the overlay, after a few 
minutes of drying, is ready for use. 

This is the sum total of the procedure. But, not unlike 
any other mechanical operation, it is the observance of 
the minor steps that makes or mars the result. 

Primarily it is of importance that the press, preferably 
a Universal press, be clean, so that the overlay ink may be 
distributed without the addition of oil or other foreign 
substances. 

Having placed the chase with one or more half-tone 
cuts in the press, a print is made on any kind of stock 
under a light impression. This is done to ascertain any 
weak spots that may exist in the cut. Any and all of such 
weak spots must be underlaid so that an even impression 
is obtained under light pressure. Additional cardboard is 
now added to the medium-hard packing, whereupon a print 
is made on a coated sheet of tough paper which is to serve 
as the offset sheet — that is, the sheet from which the print 
on the back of the overlay is obtained. Having again inked 
up the form, the offset sheet is returned to the guides in 
exact register, and another print made thereon. This lat- 
ter requisite is repeated, thus making three prints, one on 
top of the other, on the offset sheet. The offset sheet is 
again returned to the guides, care being taken so that the 
register is correct, and a piece of overlay board, which has 
previously been cut to size, is laid thereon. Without in 
any manner reducing the impression, a print is made on 
the overlay board, with the resultant print on both sides 
of the overlay board — one from the form and the other 
from the offset sheet. Sufficient impression must be carried 
so that the overlay ink, when making the print on the 
overlay board, is forced into the chalk, thus forming a 
resist to the etching fluid. If the ink only lays on top of 
the chalk, the etching fluid will readily undermine it and 
cause an inferior overlay. It might here be mentioned that 


while no unusual skill is required to make the necessary 
prints, yet it is of utmost importance that this part of the 
procedure be done with care, for if the prints are correct, 
the etching is but secondary. 

The etching of ‘the overlay consists of grasping the 
printed overlay board at two corners and passing the 
board through an etching solution composed of one part 
etching fluid and two parts water. The etching fluid, being 
nonpoisonous and in itself composed of two-thirds water, 
makes a weak bath that does no injury to the operator. 
After about five minutes of etching, the etched overlay is 
immersed in water, removed and cleaned with a soft brush 
and cotton batting, and thereupon placed between blotters 
upon which a little pressure is brought to bear, so as to 
extract the moisture the overlay previously contained. As 
much moisture as possible being extracted, the overlay is 
now laid on either a shelf or rack to dry, and in about 
fifteen minutes (depending upon the temperature of the 
room) is ready for use. 

No doubt a few words in regard to the use of the over- 
lay for best printing results will not be amiss. After the 
cut has been underlaid so as to print even, the overlay is 
placed about two sheets below the top sheet of packing. It 
must be taken into consideration that the overlay contains 
each and every shade and detail, even unto the most deli- 
cate, of the cut from which it was made. Hence it is 
advisable not to hang the overlay too deep in the packing, 
or else the fine effects of the overlay will be lost. The two 
sheets between the top sheet of the packing and the overlay 
should be of soft paper, so as to assist in the blending of 
the shades that the cut contains. Either one or both of 
these sheets can be removed in case the form requires addi- 
tional make-reacy. 

The lasting quality of the overlay is unlimited. A 
diminution of the effect, crumbling or mashing of the over- 
lay, is, even in the longest run, positively prevented. In 
short, the overlay serves its purpose, and serves it well. 





ALL IN THE SAME FAMILY. 

They were telling this story along Broadway recently. 

Pat and Mike, who hadn’t met for years, encountered 
each other one day. 

“ Hello,” says Mike. 
workin’? ” 

“Shure I am, an’ a fine job I have.” 

“ What are ye workin’ at?” 

“T’m a billposter.” 

“A billposter? Ain’t that a coincidence? 
a billposter myself.” 

“ Now ain’t that wonderful! 
be billpostin’? ” 

“ Shure, I’m billpostin’ fer a play actress av the name 
av Elsie Janis.” 

“Elsie Janis? Well, well, if that don’t beat all. 
billpostin’ fer her father.” 

“Father? G’wan! You don’t mean Elsie Janis’s 
father? ” 

“ That same.” 

“ What’s his name, then? ” 

“ Why, Hunyadi Janis! ” — 


“You’re lookin’ fine. Are ye 


Shure I’m 


What kind of bills do ye 


I’m 


“ Have you been married, Bridget? ” 

“ Twicet, mum.” 

“And have you any children? ” 

“ Yis, mum — I’ve three. One by the third wife av me 
second husband an’ two by the second wife av me first.”” — 
Ex. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENT GAGES OR QUADS? 


BY EDWARD L. MEGILL. 


T is not surprising that, on the whole, 
patent gages have caused considerable 
prejudice among pressmen and employ- 
ers, for the great majority of the patent 
gages that have been placed on the market 
from time to time have proved to be no 
more nor less than an exemplification of 
ignorance of the practical needs of the 
job-press and pressman. Not that the patent. gage in all 
cases did not perform some one particular function of use- 
fulness, but that, taken all in all, it failed to be of actual 
advantage. Then, on the other hand, the quality of manu- 
facture, due to inexperience in the working of metals and 
combined with cheapness of construction, brought annoy- 
ance and disgust to the user. 

If a patent gage should do anything, it should exceed 
the advantages of the quad. To say that a quad has no 
advantage is to cast reflection on the judgment of many 
a first-class printer, for the quad has long held its place as 
a favorite in the pressrooms of some of the largest houses 
in the country. But right here let us contend that its 
advantage has not been the principal factor that has played 
a part in keeping it where it is. 

It is habit — being used to it; and the faculty of adapt- 
ing oneself to new situations and new methods has been 
dormant rather than responsive in the adoption of new 
means. 

Let us analyze the quad: A piece of blank type-metal of 
slippery alloy, repellent to adhesive substances, sensitive 
to pressure and wear, a dumb lump taken from its legiti- 
mate place in the composing-room, and made to play a part 
for which it was never intended. 

It has no function as a gage except that it is rectangular. 
To make it answer it must be built up and humored and 
coaxed like a mule to harness. Valuable time must be con- 
sumed in such humoring, and the press held up. 

What is the first step required to fit it for a gage? The 
glue or paste pot must be in condition and at hand, for, 
there being no function in or about the quad to fasten it 
on, it must have some adhesive substance applied to it. 
Then, when put in place as best as can be judged, it must 
be left to dry. 

As the quad is merely adhered to the surface of the 
tympan, there is a chance for sheets to feed between it and 
the tympan, which causes bad register and hitches in the 
feeding of the sheets. 

To seal up this space and overcome this trouble and 
better secure the quad, a strip of paper is pasted over the 
quad and lapped onto the tympan fore and aft. Then 
trouble comes from the edge of this strip being higher than 
the surface of the tympan, and it must be carefully shaved 
down or tucked under the tympan through a specially cut 
slit to prevent the sheets catching against it, which would 
cause equally bad register, difficult feeding and spoiled 
sheets. Then it is found that the sheets will not stay 
against the face of the quad when feeding, that the sheets 
will slide or spring up and pass over the quad and fall 
below. To prevent this, another fix-up is made by sticking 
a piece of cardboard on the top or alongside of the quad so 
as to project in front of it, under which the sheets must be 
carefully fed. This piece of cardboard is not adjustable; 
that is, when once stuck on, it is there to stay, and, there- 
fore, must be set with consideration at the first as to how 
far it may lap the sheet. There is nothing to hold the 





projecting end of this piece of cardboard down, and it js 
useless in many cases. 

The above is the every-day treatment required of » 
quad; yes, on every job, no matter how hurried or ordinary. 
And yet these are trivial shortcomings compared with the 
all-important function, adjustment. 

To fasten on a gage is one thing, but to get it in the 
proper place is quite another. The least out of the way 
and the sheets will be printed untrue, crooked, out of align- 
ment with the form, or with unequal margins. Maybe you 
can take an impression and correct the position before the 
paste or glue gets dry, but you run chances of the quads 
falling to the floor in doing so. 

Hence the need of a gage with adjustable features for 
the most ordinary jobs. 

But how about fine-register work? Can any one tear 
off a quad and replace it with accuracy to a slightly 
changed position? Can the quad be torn off always with- 
out damaging the tympan? Many convinced of this diffi- 
culty will resort to pasting pieces of thin brass upon the 
front of the quad, substituting different thicknesses or 
adding piece after piece until they get the exact register. 
And they never know when it is right until they have 
tested by an impression the location of the sheet thus 
brought about. And it is not only one quad, but all three 
must be punctuated with this sort of stop. And, after all 
is done, there is no certainty that these pieces will remain. 
What is to give notice while feeding that one of them has 
fallen off, except to find that the sheets are running out of 
register? 

Aside from the objections to the quad through its inad- 
justability, bad register often occurs through grooves being 
worn in the face of the quads — first the sheets wearing 
through the paper pasted over the quad and then into the 
quad itself —the soft metal quickly grooving under the 
constant sawing of the edge of the sheets over it. 

There are two distinct steps or stages in the process of 
obtaining register on the press. First, getting the form 
into register, and, second, getting the sheets into register. 
The form can only be got into register by unlocking it and 
shifting the parts of the form, while the latter may be 
done by shifting the gages. Some claim that gages should 
never be shifted after once being set. It would certainly be 
better if nothing had to be changed. But how much more 
troublesome and time-taking is it to lift a form, unlock it, 
insert cardboard, shift leads, or furniture, relock, and 
replace in the press, than to use convenient adjustable 
gages? The gages are directly in front of the pressman on 
the platen, easily got at, and there is nothing else to be dis- 
turbed. With the changes in the form come the varying 
pressure of quoins, the springing of chase and the care in 
getting the chase itself back into its precise proper place 
in the press. 

No gage composed of paper can possibly be as smooth 
to feed to as hard metal, to say nothing of lasting qualities. 
Smoothness plays an important part in the quick feeding 
of the sheets and getting them in squarely to the three 
points of contact — namely, the side and two bottom gages. 
Even though aided by an automatic registering appliance, 
smoothness of the face of the gages is essential. 

The most economical gage is one that is true to its 
standard; that contains features to properly receive, 
retain and register the sheets; that may be manipulated 
for needed changes of position, and is complete and ready 
for instant use. 

Withholding the price asked for a manufactured article 
is not economy. The price may be low or it may seem high, 
yet economy comes in the advantages gained. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK,. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. 


The opinions and 


experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making this department of value to the trade. 


Box and Case Making. 


The manufacture of jewelers’ cases is in itself a sepa- 
rate industry carried on in the larger cities only. Paper-box 
making is much more general, owing to the enormous 
demand of storekeepers for containers that can be stacked 
on shelves properly labeled, thus saving time and space, as 
well as serving the more primary purpose of protecting the 
articles contained. Many of these are made by special 
process in material and method, thus obviously excluding 
them from consideration in this review. To this class 
belong the tailor’s suit-box, proprietary-medicine and 
breakfast-food boxes, butter and oyster wrappers, and 
corrugated-board boxes used for electrical goods. 

It is not the intention to describe the methods of manu- 
facture of box or case makers, but rather to explain how 
any one of certain kinds of cases or boxes may be made 
by hand. There is not a first-class forwarder or finisher 
who has not, at some time in his experience, been con- 
fronted by the task of making a case, box, frame or port- 
folio, either from pattern, when it becomes easy, or under 
the most difficult of all conditions, where instruction is 
given to make “ something suitable for the purpose.” The 
bookbinder should, as a matter of skill, be able to do any- 
thing that can be done by hand from leather, mill boards, 
cloth or paper that can be formed or joined together by 
means of glue or paste. He has the further advantage of 
being able, if a fine job is desired, to enhance the materials 
with appropriate decorations in gold or blind-tooling, or 
both. The following styles are selected as sufficient for this 
article: 

Figs. 1 and 2.— Telescope boxes. 

Fig. 3.— Box with flush-fitted removable cover (square 
or oblong). 

Fig. 4.—Box with flush-fitted removable cover (round). 

Fig. 5.— One-piece telescope box. 

Fig. 6.— Book box. 

Fig. 7.— Filing box. 

Fig. 8.— Jeweler’s case. 

Fig. 9.— Box with hinged cover (metal fittings). 

Fig. 10.— Box with hinged cover and collapsible side. 

Fig. 11.— Desk calendar. 

Fig. 12.— Portfolio. 

Fig. 18.— Clock case in leather. 

Any one of these styles can be made with various kinds 
of covering and lining materials applied in such different 
ways as may suit the work. 

Fig. 1 is a box that can be made strong for service, but 
lacks the line for any artistic endeavors. The covering 
most suitable for it is paper — plain cover or fancy; cloth, 
canvas, or flowered chintz should be used if made for hat or 
waist boxes. The thickness of the board should be gov- 
erned by the size of the box; for instance, straw or pulp 
board from No. 50 to 65, scored and joined together by 
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overlapping at one corner, would be stiff enough for a small 
box, but would not hold up for a larger one. Basing the 
description on a large box, we will select a No. 20 hard- 
rolled medium cloth board for the box, and No. 30 for the 
cover. It is best first to cut up the sheets large enough to 
allow for a machine trimming, so as to be assured of per- 
fectly square corners, and straight, clean edges. The width 
of bottom e and the length of the end 6 are cut to the same 
gage. The sides a will be the same length as that of the 
bottom e, plus the thickness of the two ends 6. The cover f 
will be the same length as the bottom e, plus four times 
the thickness of b. The width of f, by the same rule, will 
be the same as e, plus four times the thickness of a. This 
allows for covering and lining and inside and outside corner 
reinforcing. The ends in the cover will be the same width 
as f, and the sides d the same length as f, plus two thick- 
nesses of c. To build up, glue the ends of e and a narrow 
strip along the edge of the end 6. Lay the bottom e on 
a larger flat board that can be turned without disturbing 
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Fic. 1.— Telescope box. 


the box on it during the building-up process. Set a weight 
or block of some kind, such as a pig of lead, brick or 
iron plate, on the bottom near the end; then press the end- 
piece b against the bottom and rub along the outside edge 
with a folder until well tacked. Next glue one side a along 
three edges; also glue one end of the attached piece 6 and 
the long edge of e. Now press the glued sidepiece into its 
position so as to form a straight, even corner joint with the 
endpiece. These two pieces brace and support each other 
so that the other end and side pieces can be joined in the 
order named with more care, without fear of collapsing. 
Thick, hot glue must be used, and speed in joining, as the 
glue chills quickly when thick. The sure plan is to have 
the reinforcing strip ready and glued with thin glue; bond 
paper for the outside and cotton strips for the inside, for 
each outside corner to be applied as soon as a joint is made. 
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When all the sidepieces are in position and the outside cor- 
ners reinforced, the edges g are similarly reinforced with 
bond-paper strips. The cotton-strip reinforcing of the 
inside of all joints is accomplished with paste. The cover 
is built up by the same process. The box is covered with 
four strips about one and a half inches wider (for turn-in) 
than the height of the box. The ends are covered first, the 
pieces being glued and laid on so that about one-half inch 
projects over the top and ends, after which it is well rubbed 
down. The ends projecting are next turned over onto the 
sides along the dotted lines, then the top edge is turned in 
and the corners worked in smooth. A little thin paste may 
be used in the corners, when working in with the folder. 
The bottom may be left until the sides have been covered, 
when all four sides may be turned and the corners cut off 
in the same manner as the corner of a book-cover is turned 
in. Paste may be used here all around if necessary to help 
in working the overlapping material, close to the bottom 
and over the corners. The side-covering should be a little 
shorter than the box side, so as to leave the end-covering 
alone to protect the corner as far as the dotted line h. 
The box-cover is treated in the same way, except that the 
sides d are covered first, leaving the overlap on the end ec, 
just the opposite to the box. The reason for this is that in 
this way each side carries a double thickness of covering 
material, whereas if both cover and box were treated in the 
same manner, two sides would have a quadruple thickness 
of material, thereby making a misfit. Another difference 
in covering is that here the ends ¢ and the top f are cov- 
ered with one piece. The lining should be put in with paste, 
each side by itself, and the bottom last. The two ends b are 
cut narrower than the depth of the box, but one-half inch 
longer, so that when fitted in close to the bottom the 
corner-joints will also be covered. The side-linings will be 
a little shorter than the inside length of the wall, but one- 
quarter inch wider, so that these pieces. can be set down 
from the top edges in line with the end-linings, lapping 
over on the bottom as shown by the dotted line in a. The 
bottom lining is cut narrow enough to allow for stretching 
when pasted, but full length, as the ends must meet the 
end-wall linings that do not lap over on the bottom. By fol- 
lowing this method, a durable job may be done neatly, all 
joints being well covered both inside and out. The thumb- 
holes are cut out with a gouge. 
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Fig. 2.— Oblong telescope case. 


Fig. 2.—A small case of the same kind as Fig. 1, but 
made in one piece of No. 50 or 60 board, the length of the 
case, and wide enough to take in all four sides, plus an extra 
quarter-inch for lap at the joint. Lines can be made by 
means of a pair of dividers and a straight-edge at proper 
places for scoring. A knife drawn along these lines with 
an even pressure so as to cut through half the thickness of 
the board will give a good folding scoring. This should be 
along the fiber of the board, not across it. The small stub 
indicated by dotted line should be peeled or split from the 
scoring to the edge, so that when this is glued and lapped 
under it will not distort that joint. A still better joint can 
be secured by paring down the opposite end that is to go on 
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top of the stub. The bottom is cut and inserted with gli 
as a separate piece. The covering also is done in one piece, 
leaving a narrow edge to be turned in over the top. No 
lining is needed nor reinforcing unless a great deal of use 
is expected from it, when the outside joints may be stripped 
with bond paper. It is best to make the cover for this case 
after the case has been put together, to be sure of the cor- 
rect measurement for a good fit. To make a razor case, 
it is only necessary to follow the above instructions except 
that here the inside case should be longer than the cover, 
so that when glued into the cover it will look like Fig. 2 
without the gouge-cut. It then remains to make another 
and similar cover to slip over the protruding end a. 


Fic. 3a.— Box with flush cover. 
f | 


a, 


Fig. 3b.— Same as Fig. 3a; open. 











Fig. 3.— The box is made and covered the same as 
Fig. 1, except here is no inside corner reinforcing. The off- 
set part a is in reality a separate box-frame made of very 
thin board, scored and covered, but not joined until it is 
glued into its proper position as shown in Fig. 3—6. 
The cover in this instance is cut and joined piece by piece, 
the same as the box. The top of the cover can be bent as 
shown in Fig. 3 by thoroughly wetting the strawboard and 
shaping it over.a wood block that can be made for this pur- 
pose. The block can be made larger than the box, but each 
side must be in proportion, so that the angle of all the 
bevels remains the same when the top is cut, measured from 
the center. Strawboard can be shaped into many forms by 
this method of first making wood blocks, which are easily 
made from any soft wood. Several pieces of seven-eighths 


Fig. 4.—— Round box with offset for flush cover. 


inch or even less can be glued together and shaped up with 
a saw, or with a half-round file or rasp, and a knife, all of 
which are to be found in most binderies. When the straw- 
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board, which should not be thicker than No. 50, has been 
dipped in warm water, it can be made to conform to these 
models by applying paper straps glued to the block and 
over on to the board. When the board has dried, the straps 
can be cut off and the board will hold its shape. 

Fig. 4.— This box can be made in the same way as the 
box in Fig. 3, except that in Fig. 4 the box and cover are 
each made from one piece of board; both ends of this board 
must be pared where they are to be lap-joined. A round 
block is necessary for this work, but if it is difficult to 
obtain one of the exact size a smaller diameter will do. 
A piece of pipe or a broomstick can be built up to the 


than the height of the cover, because there is a hinge- 
joint on each side of it. The width of these joints may be 
decreased by beveling the edges. The two pieces (box and 
cover) may be covered separately by running one strip of 
cloth around the three sides and turning it over the edges 
and then joining the cover to the box by gluing one piece 
of cloth from the outside of the box to the outside of the 
cover, and turning in the ends over the hinged side, after 
which this is lined with another strip of cloth on the inside, 
from box to cover. Another method is to join the two 
(cover and box) by four separate hinge-strips and then to 
cover the four ends with separate pieces, after which one 











A BIG HAUL OF SALMON ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
Photograph by Floyd Bushnell, member Butte Typographical Union. 


required circumference by winding with long strips of 
paper thinly pasted and drawn tight. If more than one 
strip is needed, start the second strip by, but joining it to 
the first. The circular bottom should be somewhat thicker 
than the side and must, of course, be carefully cut. The 
covering and neck-piece are otherwise worked in the same 
manner as Fig. 3 — b. 


Fig. 5.— One-piece telescope box. 


Fig. 5.— The one-piece box in this figure is cut and 
built up in the same way as the box in Fig. 1, except that 
the fourth side is left open in both the box and cover. The 
connecting strip should be the same length as the outside 
dimensions of the cover, as it really is the fourth side of 
the cover, not of the box. It must, however, be narrower 


large piece may be glued across the top and bottom sur- 
faces and continued over on the two sides, finally turning 
in the ends of this on the inside of the cover and of the box. 

Other styles of boxes will be explained in this depart- 
ment next month. 


BOSS SMOKED, TOO. 


“ Johnny, do you smoke cigarettes? ” 

“JT d-d-o a |-little, sir,’ stammered Johnny, paling 
beneath the tan of the baseball field. 

The boss fixed him with his eagle eye. 

“Then gimme one,” he said. “I left mine on the 
bureau.” — Ex. 


HOW THE NEWS LEAKED OUT. 


“Say,” a boy yelled in to the proprietor of a store in a 
prohibition town, “the express agent says for you to send 
down for that package of Daily News right away, ’cause 
they’re leakin’.” — Ex. 
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QUALITY IN TYPE. 


BY VERNON POSSNETT. 


ONSIDERING the importance of all ques- 
tions relating to supplies for the com- 
posing-room, it is remarkable that so little 
is said concerning quality — the quality 
of type in particular. By “quality” we 
wish to imply all features of general util- 
ity which lie outside the question of 
design of face or theoretical construction 

of body. These matters are primarily important, of course, 
but design is so self-assertive and mathematical, propor- 
tion has been so extensively belauded by the makers, that 
there is no need for further education to the average man 
who buys and uses type. 

These other features of quality are of a different order. 
Because they are less obtrusive there is the greater need 
for discussion, and a few observations from the practical 
side may perhaps be helpful to a goodly proportion of our 
craftsmen. 

The fact that type varies greatly in serviceability must 
be universally apparent. No doubt the question has been 
discussed repeatedly across the counter and by the frame. 
Yet the reason why such disparity exists in different sup- 
plies of type could not readily be explained by many who 
perceive the fact. We do not expect a font of hair-line to 
stand the same usage as a Clarendon or Antique, and in 
these observations we have regard to fonts approximately 
similar. The design of one font renders it serviceable in 
almost any class of work, while another can be used only 
on a very limited range. Therefore we exclude design from 
our thought and consider type from a purely mechanical 
standpoint. Similarly we leave out of mind the question of 
size or commensurability. . 

In what other respects can type vary seriously? The 
first thought in answer to that question is the proportion of 
hardening metals which may be included in (or excluded 
from) the alloy. But we should prefer to say very little 
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every case the buyer claims a right to reject such mate- 
rial as may not comply with standard or specification. 
Coming to our own business, we know something of criti- 
cism applied by buyers of printed matter. We know how 
promptly a complaint is forthcoming if the customer sus- 
pects the paper is not what he bargained for. Yet a printer 
accepts delivery in purchasing type without either demand 
or guarantee as to quality. Obviously it would be more 
satisfactory if he knew within certain limits the nature of 
the material which bulks so largely in the cost of his equip- 
ment. 

The market value of metals has fluctuated alarmingly 
during the past few years, and although the founders may 
have been troubled thereby, the burden has been transferred 
to their customers as speedily as possible. That is inevi- 
table. With prices high there must come a temptation to 
the founder to save a little by reducing the proportion of 
the most expensive ingredients. This is substantiated by 
the advertising matter of the founders themselves; and as 
this is a vital point in the quality of type it appears rea- 
sonable to ask for a definite basis for the transactions of 
the typefounder and his customer. 


IS A STANDARD POSSIBLE? 


With such infinite variety in face and body, it is difficult 
to say which method of testing would be either just or prac- 
tical. From the foregoing remarks one suggestion asserts 
itself: there should be a recognized minimum of antimony 
and kindred constituents in the alloy. This might be 
arranged by scale for different sizes of type. From the 
details given in the latter part of this article another sug- 
gestion arises: there should be a recognized weight for 
space occupied. Possibly a scale per one thousand ems in 
small body and per one hundred ems in large body might 
prove convenient. 

Assuming these points granted, there would still remain 
a latitude within which quality might vary. At present 
that latitude is too wide. The future of the craft will 
probably witness a keener criticism of all printed matter, 
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even on this point. We are satisfied to call attention to the 
rather vague interpretation of “type metal.” This term 
may imply an individual metal or the finished alloy. We 
should like to emphasize the great need for a more definite 
understanding that what a printer buys as “ type” should 
comply with an accepted specification of quality. The 
various founders will naturally claim to control their own 
alloys, and rightly so. But the printer might as reasonably 
claim a guarantee that “type” be of a recognized standard 
of hardness. 

Note the different conditions recognized in other call- 
ings. All classes of material are being brought within cer- 
tain specifications of quality. Girders must be capable of 
withstanding certain stress; concrete must pass a critical 
inspection under most exacting conditions; timber must be 
satisfactory in quality as well as kind. Even coal is 
required to be of certain calorific value; while if we pass 
from black diamonds to gems from other mines, we soon 
learn that a jeweler will hesitate in the purchase of a gem 
until he has applied certain tests known to his craft. In 





and in the end this must demand a marvelous degree of 
perfection in the type to be used. The “life” of type is 
approximately a quarter of a million impressions, but the 
whole trend of things is toward a shorter life and greater 
accuracy. Individual letters must be changed and dis- 
carded for jobs using art papers, which a generation ago 
would have served quite well. Here is a source of loss — 
in time and type — which would have startled the fathers 
and should concern their sons. 

When we leave the airy heights of theory for the solid 
ground of practice, there is abundant material for illus- 
tration. Many years ago in a certain job office a substan- 
tial font of border arrived — to the joy of the compositors. 
The units of the font were rather large—4 ems square 
and 6 ems by 4 ems. The first job in which this border 
appeared showed several pieces hollow on the face. In 
spite of overlays the centers would not come up, and eventu- 
ally many of the pieces had to be changed. Subsequent 
jobs gave a similar experience, until the font was a thing 
of derision, and less than half the pieces remained. It 
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transpired that very large cavities existed in various parts 
of the body. The face and sides were often merely a shell 
which could be indented by pressure of the thumb and 
fingers. This was by far the worst specimen of the kind 
the writer has encountered, but there is reason to believe 
that a similar defect exists in a great deal of the type sold 
to-day, though perhaps not to the same degree. 

On a recent occasion it was necessary to include a large 
number of four-em quotations in a job for stereotyping. 
Some of the forms were molded several times, and when 
the job came to be broken up a most remarkable distortion 
was noticed in the quotations. Scarcely one remained 
square, and it was necessary to destroy all that had been 
used in the job. A sample of the injury sustained is shown 
in Fig. 1. The five squares were printed by the open side 


hard spots in the paper will accommodate themselves in 
the type, and leave sinks. White spots appear in faces 
which should be heavy and solid as the result. The type- 
founder may object that paper should be free from spots 
and pebbles, since they constitute an unfair test for his 
material. But type of good quality will withstand this 
strain, and our immediate purpose is to deal with “ quality 
in type.” 

Time was when we accepted the dictum that type which 
was frequently used for stereotyping would “grow.” No 
doubt there is some truth in the idea, especially as concerns 
news forms, which are screwed up while still hot. But in 
a job house, where all sorts of forms are regularly passing 
to the foundry, the rule seems to be reversed. Instead of 
“ growing,” the type is very liable to become stunted; and 


Fig. 3. 


of five quotations. The three in the center are damaged, 
and a close inspection will reveal the distortion. The first 
and last quotations are new, and a fine rule drawn along 
the top and bottom of the line will emphasize the defects in 
the quotations which have been used. 

Admitting that the material had been through a rather 
severe ordeal, the fact remains that other makes of quota- 
tions had withstood a more prolonged experience of the 
same kind. What was the reason for the difference? Upon 
breaking one of the defective quotations those cavities were 
again in evidence, and apart from strength or weakness in 
the design of the quotation these irregularly disposed cavi- 
ties must have had a considerable influence in producing 
the distortion. 

Five examples of quotations are shown in Fig. 2, repre- 
senting five different foundries. The same quotations were 
used to produce Fig. 8. The illustration was obtained by 
cutting a thin slice from the bottom of each quotation, and 
printing the section as it appeared. The particular make 
which failed so badly in the stereo job above referred to is 
lettered E. There is a considerable difference in the design, 
but the variety of design substantiates our point. The 
fourth quotation (D) appears of stouter build, yet this 
make fails almost as badly as the one marked E. ‘The rea- 
son is clear. Cavities exist in about the same proportion, 
and the presence or absence of these cavities is the surest 
indication of quality in the casting. 

The same features obtain in type as in quotations or 
furniture, but the troubles are shown in the pressroom 
more than in the composing-room. The hard paper, hard 
packing, and heavy impressions which are the normal con- 
ditions of presswork to-day have made it increasingly 
important that we should have hard type. If the face of a 
letter is supported by a weak body we can not wonder that 


if several matrices must be made from one form the proba- 
bility is that the letter in that form will be perceptibly low 
afterward. This is more noticeable in open display jobs 
than in solid matter, and may be in part attributed to the 
character of the workmanship in molding. But the pres- 
ence or absence of air cavities in the body of the type must 
be the chief factor in deciding the behavior of the letter 
when subject to heat and pressure. 

(Since writing that paragraph a line which had been 
stereotyped in one form several times has proved to be low 
by .017-of an inch. A practical craftsman can readily 
understand the effect when such a line must be distributed 
and put into ordinary use again and again.) 

In this day, when the fumes from the melting-pot are in 
nearly every composing-room, we may all claim to know 
something about the casting of type. We see the common 
faults resulting from overheated metal in linotype and 
monotype machines, and can surmise that much of the 
trouble illustrated in this article is of similar origin. But 
whatever be the cause, the printer is the one to suffer, and 
if a standard can be devised to safeguard his interests with- 
out inflicting hardship on the typefounder, nobody need 
complain. 

To emphasize the suggestion that weight and space 
should be proportionate, an illustration may be drawn from 
the daily output of linotype and monotype machines. The 
average product of these machines is about fifteen per cent 
less in weight than good type of similar size. But occa- 
sionally the difference rises to fifty per cent. The light- 
weight product is of the kind which gives trouble. The 
same remark applies to type. Even when having the 
appearance of perfect solidity, light-weight letter will fail 
under a strain which might safely be borne by heavier 
material. 
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In Fig. 4 three types of thirty-six point body are shown. 
Each letter is from a separate foundry. A defect in the 
face suggested a fault in the body, and the illustration 
shows what the dissecting knife revealed. Each letter of 
the three was comparatively new, but unsuited for first- 
class work because of a slight flaw. The first (A) shows a 
solid body, and the injury to the face was not attributable 
to faulty casting. The second (B) was cupped on the face, 
and the head was distinctly sunk into the body of the type— 
palpable evidence of weak structure. The third (C) had 
several small holes on the face, and white spots would have 
shown clearly on art paper. The manner in which the side 
of this letter has broken away shows the air-bubbles to 
have been very near the surface, hence the liability to 
injury such as appeared on the face. 

A most instructive illustration of the different behavior 
of type from various houses came under notice some time 
ago. In discussing the matter with a friend whose interest 
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is stimulated by paying for the type he uses as a com- 
positor, a small parcel of type was brought out. Six or 
eight short lines of bold-face had been used for printing on 
a linen cover. Anxious to obtain a solid color, the press- 
man had used rather too much impression. The face of 
most of the type was hopelessly crushed, but one font stood 
out clean and sharp in forcible contrast. In that small job 
three founders were represented —American, English, and 
German. Without particularizing between the three, we 
may infer that each country has founders relatively good, 
bad, and indifferent. Some of the best — and some of the 
worst — material comes from Germany. Experience with 
English type suggests that here also there is a great dis- 
parity in supplies from different sources; while most read- 
ers of this journal will have ample opportunity to com- 
pare the products of American foundries. 

This question of quality becomes complicated when we 
introduce the element of cost. When two vendors are 
offering material at prices widely different, we can not 
entertain the thought that price is the only feature in 
which their wares differ. Yet what test is available to help 
solve the riddle? It is all “type,” it is equally new, but 
unfortunately for the printer, face is not an index to the 
character in this instance. Too often the only means of 
learning is in that hard school, with its bitter lessons — 
experience. 

If this contribution is in any way instrumental in estab- 
lishing a “ wise man’s school,” its object will have been 
achieved. No “expert opinion” has been advanced; no 
scheme has been submitted as a probable or even possible 
panacea. But a point which deserves discussion has been 
approached from its practical side, and a journal so repre- 
sentative of the several interests involved is the best 
medium by which that discussion can be attained. 


HE ILLUSTRATED IT. 
“The barber told me a very interesting story as he 


shaved me.” 
“ Indeed.” 
“Yes, and also illustrated it with cuts.” — Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 
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TIME-WASTING. 


BY OLIVER CHURCHILL. 


CATVE me 9004.” 
Z “Ts this the Art Printing Company? ” 

“When will you deliver the five hun- 
dred placards ordered by the Golden 
At Grain Company? ” 

At (Five minutes later)— “ Here boy, run 
NCA ae up to department E. I will spell you on 

the telephone.” 

(Ten minutes later) —“ Here boy, run up to depart- 
ment E. I will spell you on the telephone.” 

(Fifteen minutes later)—“ Did you say you would 
deliver them day after to-morrow? Let me speak 
to the manager.” 

(Another wait of five minutes, while the office boy and 
two stenographers stand about waiting for attention)— 
“ Oh, is that you, Mr. Brown? Well, we must have 
those placards to ship with our orders to-night. As a 
special favor I want you to get them out for us. 

All right. Thank you. Good-by.” 

How many firms the Art Printing Company have 
wasted time for each day it would be hard to say, but the 
number must be large. The number of orders it loses by 
its telephone being “ busy ” can not be told, but it is safe 
to say that people who have been held up repeatedly, wait- 
ing needlessly for information, do not seek that company, 
except when they are compelled to do so. 

One firm has a bookkeeper who answers the telephone. 
The old fellow knows nothing about the business except its 
accounts, and a remarkable man he must be to keep them 
straight amid the constant interruptions. He has to call 
some one who is always a long way off and is unable to 
move rapidly on account of rheumatism. In the meantime 
your other telephone is jangling and you wish you had 
called up some other firm and closed the deal. 

Another firm employs an apparently half-witted girl to 
answer the telephone calls. Aside from being slow, she is 
more than likely to get the wrong person to attend to the 
query. Why is it that so many business houses employ the 
cheapest help for this work? I believe it is because they 
underestimate the importance of this avenue to their 
counter. It is the busy men and the most important cus- 
tomers who use the telephone. They want to talk with the 
man in charge, without needless delay. This is a reason- 
able desire and can be satisfied to the great profit of the 
firm in the following way: 

Let every department head who does not deal with the 
public, but who has information needed in answering 
inquiries of customers, have an interior telephone in a cen- 
tral position, and be required to answer it promptly. 
Department heads or salesmen dealing with the public 
should have extension telephones and be connected directly 
with the persons having business with them.. There should 
be a person of responsibility and general intelligence in 
regard to the business who should receive all general que- 
ries, and either answer them at once or see to it that the 
proper information is promptly and courteously given. 

Different businesses will demand different administra- 
tion of the telephone approach, but there are certain prin- 
ciples which pertain to all. 

1. The person answering calls should be of a high 
order of intelligence, courteous, and the possessor of a 
smooth voice. 

2. This person should answer the telephone by giving 
the name of the firm. 
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8. Then he should do one of three things immediately: 
(a) give the desired information, (b) connect the person 
with the department head having the information, or (c) 
take the telephone number and promise to call it soon. 

4, Persons not dealing with the public, but having infor- 
mation needed in answering calls, should be provided with 
interior telephones. 

5. Bookkeepers, stenographers and others, whose spe- 
cial duties do not permit them to become acquainted with 
the public side of the business, should not be allowed to 
answer the telephone. 

6. Where a special telephone clerk is not needed, the 
general manager or his assistant should be on duty no less 
to answer customers’ telephone calls than to welcome the 
personal calls from customers. 

If these principles are observed there will be no 
complaint that the house that treats its customers most 
courteously, when they visit its salesrooms, is the most 
discourteous when an attempt is made to do business by 
telephone. 


Written for THB INLAND PRINTER. 
RECOLLECTING COUNTRY-NEWSPAPER DAYS. 


BY Cc. B. 


S there a printer to be found anywhere 
who does not cherish the memories of his 
country-newspaper days — if he had such? 
The writer is free to say that, even if 
he have no desire to retrace and live over 
again his life as a whole, he joyously 
would embrace an opportunity to travel 
again through the happy days of his coun- 

try-newspaper life. Those were the days of sunshine — 
and of storm; and the blending created a genuinely inter- 
esting existence. 

Almost thirty years ago, in a little town of Ontario, 
Canada, within fifty miles of Georgian Bay, I began my 
“devilship.” The town had a population of about 1,500 
and supported two weekly newspapers. Public support, 
however, was not overly generous — that is, so far as money 
was concerned. But the people were great readers, display- 
ing a spirited interest in all affairs of public concern. The 
newspaper was the seat of war around which circled the 
warriors — social, political and otherwise. There were few 
dull days. The printers worked almost on top of the 
editor’s sanctum, and everything that affected him affected 
his staff. When an M. P. or the mayor came in for an inter- 
view, the “ devil”? was as much interested as the “boss.” 
And when an irate reader called to “lick” the editor, he 
learned that “we” actually meant what it said. It was 
distinctly plural. Here was the fascination: the staff was 
more than simply a working part of the institution — every 
member of it felt a responsibility that made him a sympa- 
thetic and loyal supporter, not only of the paper’s politics, 
but of every stand it took in affairs of the town. There 
were no traitors. If the “ boss” had delegated any member 
of the force to administer physical chastisement to an 
enemy of the institution, there would have been no slinking 
no matter how big the contract appeared to be. It was a 
veritable Japanese army. 

But this is not saying there were no domestic differences 
in this family of editor and printers. On the contrary, 
many little tragedies were enacted. I can not now recall, 
hewever, a single instance where trouble arose over the 
amount of wages paid. Money was not zt in those days — 
at least in that part of the world. It cost a mere pittance 
te enjoy life to the full. Everything that could be enjoyed 
seemed so free, that “the filthy lucre ” was required only 
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for the simple necessaries of life. Yet there were troubles. 
We had occasion to rebel against certain conditions under 
which we worked. For instance, in this office it had become 
a settled practice for the boys to go to work at 7 o’clock and 
continue until the editor’s wife (with whom we boarded) 
got up and prepared breakfast, which usually was about 
8:30. My side partner — who, by the way, is now managing 
editor of a Toronto newspaper —and I hatched a cold- 
blooded conspiracy to upset this ancient and somewhat 
sacred law. 

We decided to strike. And, accordingly, on the morning 
set apart for this “ revolution ” we came into the office with 
a hungry and determined look. Taking seats, we began 
leisurely to peruse the newspapers. The “boss” came in, 
and as he took his place in the sanctum chair he gave us 
the glassy eye. But we were unmoved. He then began a 
series of glances toward us, interluded with the loud snap- 
ping of his big silver watch. But we were as adamant. 
Finally he exploded. If I remember rightly, my fellow con- 
spirator made answer, and he issued a proclamation, ulti- 
matum, defi, or whatever you choose to call it, that stirred 
the “old man” into a hydrophobic frenzy. But it was 
wasted vitality. On that day history was made. The 
sacred unwritten law of “work before breakfast” was 
smashed to smithereens. And the “devils” and “ jours” 
who came after reaped the benefit of our “ great battle ” 
for better working (or rather, eating) conditions. 

Several years ago I visited the old town, to find that I 
was almost an entire stranger there. The same weeklies 
were still doing business as the town’s only newspapers — 
but how differently! Power presses had taken the places 
of the old Washington hand presses, and in one office a type- 
setting machine had been installed. The old editors were 
gone, too, and there was none to give me the glad hand of 
old printorial comradeship. And to cap it all, the town was 
“dry.” I began to wonder whether I was in the right place, 
and to make sure I asked the present owner if he could 
show me files of the paper beginning with the year 1882, 
and was assured of the town’s identity only when I looked 
over them and found articles set by my comrades and 
myself when we were “cubs.” As I turned over the pages 
of these old files my mind was filled with a world of sweet 
memories. There I found my New Year’s newsboy’s address, 
the proceeds from which had bought my annual suit of 
clothes. There also were the leading editorials directed 
against “our contemporary,” which the whole force stood 
ready to defend to the last ditch. And there were other 
landmarks in these old pages that made my heart yearn for 
the old times. 

But these are only recollections, and are of no great 
value to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Yet I some- 
times think that the great mass of technical information 
with which these pages abound could easily be seasoned with 
a few “ recollections ” of early country-newspaper life, and 
trust to have the pleasure of reading of other printers’ 
experiences in the days long ago. 





O YOU SIGN PAINTER! 

This removal sign was to be seen, in November and 
December, in a window at 219 Olive street, St. Louis: 
“On December 1st our present location will be at 114 Olive 
street.” 





ANOTHER WAY TO SHOW SPITE. 

A few days ago Miss Stefanija Pietrzykowski married 
Jan Ladowsky, in Chicago. We merely reprint this item to 
annoy the compositors and the proofreaders.— Unidentified 
Exchange. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity 
in touch with opportunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. 
It is entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this 
department are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, 
diving such references as they may consider convenient. Their 
applications will be reduced to a formal anonymous statement of 
their desires and their experience, a reference number attached 
and published in ‘**The Inland Printer.’’ Their names will be 
furnished to inquirers. Similarly those who command opportu- 
nities which they are seeking men to fill will be accorded the same 
privilege under the same terms. The ‘‘ get-together’’ movement 
has many phases. This is one which ‘‘ The Inland Printer’’ has 
originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 





Seeks Location for Job-printing Office. 


(1190) Gentleman with about $1,000 to invest seeks 
some location where there is an opening for a job-printing 
office. Practical printer. Western town preferred. 


Desires to Purchase Newspaper. 


(1189) Newspaper man in the East desires to pur- 
chase or lease with purchase option, an established weekly 
newspaper with job-office —Independent or Republican. 
Would consider partnership. 


Manager for Printing Plant Wanted. 


(1183) Manager wanted, experienced, to take full 
charge of a printing plant; one who can turn out high- 
class work in all departments economically and quickly. 
State experience, age, references and salary wanted. 


Newspaper and Job Man Seeks Change. 

(1192) Young man, twenty-six years of age, married, 
temperate, twelve years’ continuous experience in the coun- 
try-newspaper business, seeks change in a location farther 
south than Wyoming. Prefers town of fifteen hundred to 
two thousand population. Good references furnished. 
Would lease good one or two man shop. Able to do all 
work connected with country newspaper and job plant. 


Cylinder Pressman Desires Position. 


(1184) Young man twenty-two years old, eight years’ 
experience as job feeder and cylinder pressman, desires 
position in latter capacity, in or near New York city. Now 
considered as good as any ordinary pressman, but it is his 
aim and desire to become an expert pressman; for that 
reason would like to secure position with first-class office. 
Salary no object, as he is out for the experience and not 
money. Able to turn out good, fine half-tone vignetted 
work and also bookwork. 


Position as Office or Sales Manager Wanted. 
(1185) Thirteen years’ experience in the printing 
industry as accountant, credit and office manager, and sales 
manager, makes me theoretically familiar with all the 
operations entering into the printing and stationery busi- 
ness; could assist in buying paper and stationery; in the 
adoption and laying out a policy for conducting a printing 
and stationery business; can handle all cost accounting, 
locate leaks in the profit and loss account; assist in rout- 





ing shipments and checking expense bills; can handle men 
and produce results. Have never failed to make good. At 
present employed as credit manager and auditor with large 
printing establishment in the South. 


Job-compositor Desires Position. 

(1186) Job-compositor, twenty years of age, six years’ 
experience in printing trade, desires position where oppor- 
tunities are great to further his knowledge in the art of 
printing, irrespective of salary. At present employed with 
house that requires best qualifications, and therefore fitted 
for hard, practical work. Prefers New York city for 
location. 


Webb Pressman Desires Position. 

(1187) Young man, twenty-one years of age, five 
years’ experience, desires position on a newspaper press or 
a Scott’s All Size, as helper, in good-sized city, where there 
is a future and fair wages. Has had practical experience 
on a Scott’s All Size rotary magazine press, three-deck 
newspaper press, and a Goss newspaper press. Good ref- 
erences from past and present employers. 


Job-printer and Operator Seeks Change. 


(1188) Young man, twenty-nine years of age, married, 
sober and industrious, seeks change in position where he 
can do job machinework and also work on the floor occasion- 
ally if need be. First-class job-printer and make-up man. 
Able to set from four thousand to five thousand ems (six- 
point) an hour straight matter. Experienced on No. 5 low 
base and No. 4. Prefers Illinois, Iowa or some adjacent 
State for location. 


Desires Foreman Partner. 

(1191) Practical, experienced newspaper man is seek- 
ing a foreman partner of the right sort. He must be ener- 
getic, sober, and a thoroughly competent printer — young 
married man preferred — to take fourth or greater inter- 
est in starting a paper in California, or buying one there 
or in Oregon. Estimates cost of new plant at $4,500 to 
$6,000. He furnishes the best of references as to his hon- 
esty; at present practicing law in a Western city. 





TOO PERSONAL. 


Patrolman Casey had ordered a pair of shoes at Rosen- 
berg’s store and was about to try one of them on when the 
clerk reached for a box and deftly sprinkled some French 
chalk in it to ease the forthcoming strain. When he handed 
it back to the patrolman he threw it on the floor, pulled on 
his own shoe and started out. © 

The proprietor had noticed the scene. ‘ What’s the 
matter, Mr. Casey?” he panted as he caught up with him. 
“Was the clerk sassy or anything? ” 

For a moment Casey glared at him in almost speechless 
anger, then observed with icy dignity: “If I can’t come 
into a place to thry on a pair iv shoes widout havin’ chlorid 
av lime put in thim beforehand I’ll thrade somewhere ilse.” 








MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


“Mary,” said the head of the house one morning, “ I 
called Jimmy four times and he didn’t answer, so I turned 
down the covers on his bed and gave him a good spanking.” 

“Oh, John, how could you? That means I’ll be hunting 
for a new cook! ” 

“ How’s that? ” 

“ Jimmy stayed all night at Smith’s, and the cook slept 
in his bed last night.” — Ex. 
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There is always a best way to do a thing if it be but to boil an egg.— Emerson. 


This department is designed to record methods of shortening labor and of overcoming difficult problems in printing. The methods 
used by printers to accomplish any piece of work recorded here are open to discussion. Contributions are solicited. 


Estimating, or ‘‘ Casting Up,’’ Irregular Printing 
Areas. 


Estimating the area of the irregular mortises in many 
of the advertisement borders, which are now so popular, 
presents a problem like unto and nearly as brain-racking 
as that of squaring the circle. In nearly every instance 
the effect desired in work of this nature is one of black and 
gray tones — white space to be eliminated as much as pos- 
sible. Many methods are employed by ad.-writers and com- 
positors to determine the size of body type which will 
exactly fill such mortises, but most are of a merely specu- 
lative nature. The problem presented is in itself a simple 
one — that is, to find the approximate area of a space of 
irregular contour. A method, readily comprehended by 
any one unfamiliar with the higher mathematics, and which 
has been proved highly efficient, is subjoined. 








Lay a piece of strawboard of ample dimensions upon a 
table or imposing-stone, and upon this place the mortised 
cut. Then trace the outline of the mortised area upon the 
strawboard. When this is done, cut out the pattern of the 
mortise from the strawboard, and, with a pencil, indicate 
a point anywhere on the edge of the pattern. Then place 
the pattern on any flat surface and either tack or weight 
it down, so that it can not be readily moved. Now take 
a piece of string which has a knot at one end, place the 
knot against the edge of the pattern at the point indicated 
with pencil-mark, secure knot in that position and draw 
string around the edge of the pattern, following carefully 
every change in its contour until the point where the knot 
is secured has been reached, and here cut the string. The 
next step in the process is to divide the string into four 


equal lengths, and, by multiplying two of them, an app#oxi- 
mate area of the pattern is found which will be sufficiently 
accurate for all requirements. For instance, if the string 
is twenty inches in length, one-fourth will be five inches 
or thirty picas. By multiplying thirty by thirty it is found 
that the area of the mortise in the cut (regardless of its 
shape) measures approximately nine hundred picas. When 
this is ascertained, the regulation method of “ casting up ” 
or estimating copy follows. Of course, in the event of the 
cut not being mortised, as where the letterpress is to be 
electrotyped and patched into the border, a proof of the 
latter is taken on the strawboard, and the pattern cut 
about a nonpareil scant of the border’s contour. When the 
size of body type has been determined, the two well-known 
methods of composition employed in this class of work are 
pursued. The accuracy of results attained by employing 
this process is a revelation to the most experienced com- 
positors.— John L. Grabe. 


Locking Form. 


It has been the custom in our shop as well as in most 
printing-offices to lock forms with the quoins at the top 
and right-hand side of chase. 

Sometimes, if a form is left locked up for a number of 
days, the moisture dries out of the furniture, and, unless 
form is relocked, there is a liability of the quoins working 
loose and dropping into the form when on the press. 

This accident happened twice, breaking an expensive 
cut the first time, and then seriously crippled one of our 
best presses. 

On investigating both accidents we decided to lock 
forms with quoins at or near the bottom of the chases, and 
to relock all forms known to have stood for some time. 

Since then, though the quoins have dropped once or 
twice, they fell through the press so quickly that neither 
rollers nor platen caught them. This innovation is worth 
putting into practice, because you never can tell when this 
species of accident may happen.— R. W. Smith. 


Suggestions to Facilitate Trade-paper Make-up. 


A source of continual annoyance exists in all printing 
establishments making a specialty of printing trade and 
class publications, through the nonexistence of an efficient 
system for locating small items scattered on various gal- 
leys and inserted promiscuously as fillers throughout the 
pages of the publication for which they have been set. As 
the dummy comes from the editor to the make-up in the 
composing-room most items therein are marked with a blue 
pencil, indicating galley upon which they are to be found. 
In the case of long articles this plan answers, but when 
two and three line items are isolated from the group with 
which they were originally set, confusion results, from the 
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fact that either no galley number is shown, or, if it does 
show, it is only in part, as in clipping small items part of 
the galley number is cut off. All this annoyance and wasted 
time could be dispensed with by the adoption of the sug- 
gestion which follows: 

As is well known, the galley-proofs which are used for 
making up dummies are usually pulled on colored paper, 
with galley number and name of publication at the head of 
each. A printing-house doing considerable work in this 
line could expedite this feature in its own establishment, 
and that of its customers, by furnishing the latter with 
colored or dummy galley-proofs which are numbered their 
entire length in some distinctive ink and with heavy, 
extended pica figures, the type being set as compactly as 
possible, so that even a two-line nonpareil item could not 
enter the dummy without bearing its proper galley number 
distinctly. This might appear at first to be a considerable 
undertaking, but is not, because it would only be necessary 
to cast on the linotype machine a narrow-measure galley 
length of figures ranging from 1 to 10, and series letters 
sufficient to cover the highest number of galleys required 


A Satisfactory Way of Using Steel Perforating-rule. 

More shops would use perforating-rules locked with 
form on jobs, if they could be sure of running the work 
through so as to perforate clean and even without cutting 
rollers or pulling sheets into them. 

I have even seen presses with the imprint of perfora- 
ting-rules in the platen. 

When the perforating-rule is purchased, try to find 
some that will imitate the modern slot-perforation, thus: 
— —_ —_ —_—_ ——.. This makes a much cleaner and 
more even tear. 

In locking up, place a short piece of two or six point rule, 
butt up, at each end of perforating-rule, and, by having 
your rule long enough, these short pieces will print on tym- 
pan and not on sheet to be printed. 

If a piece of three-ply cardboard, or thin pressboard, is 
pasted on back of form of type (but not on the perforating- 
rule), and the whole planed down evenly, the perforating- 
rule will not make any cut in the paper when placed on the 
press, but by building up the platen with a piece of press- 
board, just on a line with the perforating-rule and not 














SEINING ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Photograph by Floyd Bushnell, member Butte Typographical Union. 


on the largest publication handled. Thus the galley num- 
ber on a publication whose highest numbered galley is 50 
would read E 10, etc. A large stock of such colored proof 
paper could be so numbered at one time, and the same series 
could be used for all publications without confliction. The 
time saved in both editorial and composing rooms must be 
obvious.— John L. Grabe. 

SUGGESTION.— It is not necessary to print the galley 
number down the side of the proof. If the galley boy, fore- 
man or the editor will mark each item in the dummy proof, 
with the galley number, there will be obtained a satisfac- 
tory record of the place where items may be found. All 
dummy proofs are blue-penciled with the galley number 
before they are cut up for pasting dummy in systematic 
order, where much magazine work is done.— EDITOR. 


Filing Articles and Advertisements. 


I am clipping,every month, after reading THE INLAND 
PRINTER, those pages that I feel would likely be wanted for 
reference in the future, and mark the month and year on 
each page; but I never mutilate a page. Although the 
article or advertisement I want to preserve may be only 
two lines, the entire page is taken out, so that the whole 
may be bound with a Security binder.— Morris Magil, 
Philadelphia. 


over the printed part, the perforation will be sharp and 
about right when one or two manila paper draw-sheets are 
placed over the make-ready. 

In order to prevent the perforating-rule from cutting 
your draw-sheets in two, cut a narrow strip of gummed 
binding-tape and glue onto the place where the rule prints, 
being careful not to let the strip paste over onto any of the 
type-form impression. 

If sheets show a tendency to pull off into rollers, wipe 
the perforating-rule with an oily rag. If this has no effect, 
a strong piece of waxed twine may be stretched from grip- 
per to gripper, above the form, and small rubber bands 
stretched vertically from this to another piece of twine on 
grippers below the form. 

Should this be inefficient to pull sheet or card from 
perforation-rule, fasten a piece of 1% or % inch cotton elas- 
tic or garter elastic on strings stretched from gripper to 
gripper. But place this elastic so that the perforating- 
rule prints right through it before perforating the sheet. 
This does the work. 

When using press perforating in this manner don’t for- 
get it serves the customer just as well as machine per- 
forating, and he should therefore be charged accordingly, 
as these little savings are the printer’s, not the custom- 
er’s.— R. W. Smith. : 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for 
this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Schools to Have Printing Plant. 

School authorities in many towns and cities through- 
out the country are making preparations to install print- 
ing plants in grammar and other schools. A number of 
these already have been established. At Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in addition to setting type, the boys will be 
taught to make zine etchings of drawings done in their 
drawing-work at school, and will print these on the presses. 
It is the purpose also to issue a school newspaper. In 
preparation for their printing studies the boys have been 
at work at their woodworking benches making galleys and 
racks for holding type-cases. When the plant is completed, 
the students will be set to work printing tickets, notices for 
the schools, business cards and circulars. 


Richardson Appointed State Printer. 


Friend W. Richardson, editor of the Berkeley Gazette, 
has been appointed State Printer for California. Governor 
Johnson made the appointment late in November, following 
the resignation of W. W. Shannon, whose régime as State 
Printer was under investigation brought about by charges 
of irregularity in the purchase of State supplies. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a well-known printer and publisher. He has 
been in the newspaper and printing business, including job- 
printing, for the past fifteen years. For the last eight years 
he has been president of the California Press Association. 
In accepting the office, he declared it his purpose to reduce 
the cost of school text-books, “so as to lighten the burden 
upon parents.” 


Paper Company Banquets Employees. 


An elaborate Thanksgiving dinner was given by the 
Union Card & Paper Company, 45 Beekman street, New 
York, to its employees, on the evening of December 2, at the 
Café Boulevard, that city. All of the appointments were 
first-class, especial effort being made to insure as high- 
class and elaborate entertainment as features the best 
affairs of this kind among business men. An exceptional 
feature was that not a single employee was barred, which 
is said to be the first instance of a paper-house giving a din- 
ner of this character to its entire working force. 

The large private dining-room of the famous café was 
profusely decorated with American flags and flowers, and 
a Hungarian string orchestra provided music throughout 
the dinner. The beautiful menu was printed in black and 
red, on deckle-edge Omodaka Japan, Natural Antique, with 
the trade-mark of the Union Card & Paper Company 
embossed on the front cover, and the traditional turkey on 
the menu itself. Every item on the menu bore the name of 
one of the brands of the company. The trade-mark also 
was embossed on the elegantly engraved invitations and 
name-cards. 

A lecture on “ Papermaking,” illustrated by moving pic- 
tures, delivered by C. W. Dearden, of the Strathmore Paper 


Company, was a striking feature of the after-dinner pro- 
gram. This was followed by a vaudeville moving-picture 
show, the films being entirely new. 

The Union Card & Paper Company is to be congratu- 
lated on the fine spirit shown in this treatment of its 
employees. About eighty persons participated and voted 
the affair an unusual success. 


Typographical Unions Repudiate McNamaras. 

Almost immediately after the confessions of the Mc- 
Namara brothers at Los Angeles, typographical unions 
throughout the country began the adoption of strong reso- 
lutions repudiating the criminals and calling for stern 
punishment of every one connected with the Los Angeles 
crime. Many of the resolutions, adopted before sentence 
was passed, strongly opposed clemency and asked that the 
maximum penalty of the law be meted out. The Los 
Angeles Typographical Union’s special meeting was called 
to express “our reprobation of such dastardly methods,” 
and the resolution and statement adopted declared that the 
union’s officials at the time the Los Angeles Times building 
was blown up asked that a special grand jury be impan- 
eled to investigate the tragedy, and further asserted that 
it “ instantly came to the aid of that newspaper and com- 
posed the issue of that morning.” Printing craftsmen 
everywhere exhibited a deep feeling over the affair, and 
were more or less humiliated on account of the fact that 
the arch criminal is a printer by trade. 


Court Knocks Out Printing Contract. 


A decision was recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Maine rendering void a contract made by the 
State with the Sentinel Publishing Company, of Water- 
ville, for the execution of the State’s printing. The con- 
tract was declared void on the ground that Secretary of 
State Cyrus W. Davis is a stockholder and treasurer of the 
Sentinel Company. The law requires that no person hold- 
ing a place of trust in any State office shall be pecuniarily 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any contracts made in 
behalf of the State. New bids have been called for. 


Master Printers Enjoy Annual Oyster Roast. 

“ The Full Money Drawer ” was the subject of the prin- 
cipal address, by R. S. Denham, of Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
annual oyster roast of Washington (D. C.) employing 
printers and members of allied trades, on November 20, at 
Hall’s café. Each diner was given a fancy white apron as 
he entered the dining-room, where group pictures were 
taken later. George P. Fielden entertained on the piano, 
and popular songs by all enlivened thé event until a late 
hour. Lew Thayer and W. B. Shaw were the committee in 
charge, and William H. Delaney acted as secretary of the 
committee. 
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New Typesetting Machine Company Incorporated. 


The International Typesetting Machine Company, of 
New York, was incorporated on November 22, with a capital 
of $4,000,000. _ The directors include Herman Ridder, the 
well-known publisher, and W. S. Scudder and Joseph E. 
Ridder, all of New York. 


Same Wage Scale for Twenty Years. 


Employing printers of Washington, D. C., recently 
received notice from Columbia Typographical Union, No. 
101, that an opening of the scale to readjust wages is 
demanded. According to the Times of that city, a readjust- 
ment of the local job-printers’ wage scale has not been made 
in twenty years. Eighteen dollars a week is the present 
minimum rate, which was adopted twenty years ago. 


Popular Chicago Printer Goes to Grand Rapids. 


H. L. Merry, general superintendent and manager of 
sales of Stromberg, Allen & Co., Chicago, goes to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, January 1, to become manager of Dick- 
inson Brothers. Mr. Merry is one of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Printing Crafts Association, a member of the 
Standing Scale Committee of the Employing Printers’ 
Association and a strong advocate of the Ben Franklin 
movement. 


North Carolina Printers Have Good Meeting. 


More than one hundred employing printers of the State 
attended the first North Carolina Cost Congress, held at 
Greensboro, on November 22-23. In addition there were 
about fifty out-of-state visitors in attendance. The dele- 
gates were welcomed by Mayor Thomas J. Murphy, while 
J. A. Brady, of Statesville, made able response. One of 
the chief features of the meeting was an illustrated lecture 
on the Standard cost-finding system, by H. W. Flagg, sec- 
retary of the United Typothetz of America. An address 
was delivered by Franklin W. Heath, of Philadelphia, on 
“ What Cost Systems Have Done for Other Sections of the 
Country.” N. T. Broughton, of Raleigh, spoke of “ The 
Growth of the Printing Business in North Carolina.” 

North Carolina printers have been making splendid 
progress along codperative lines, and it is expected that 
the effect of this meeting will be to enlist the sympathy 
and support of practically every printer in the State in 
the movement to elevate the trade relative to its business 
standing. 

A new organization, to be known as the North Carolina 
Master Printers’ Association, is an outcome of the congress. 
The association starts out with an enrolled membership of 
sixty of the best publishing and printing firms of the State. 
The following officers were elected: President, H. E. See- 
man, of Durham; vice-president, J. J. Stone, of Greens- 
boro; secretary-treasurer, C. G. Harrison, of Greensboro. 


Printer to Become Postmaster. 


John W. Little, a printer whose name has become well 
known to thousands of Eastern business men through his 
unique advertising blotters, has been slated for appoint- 
ment as postmaster of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Mr. Little 
established a printing business in Pawtucket in 1886. In 
recent years he has specialized on mill printing and sample- 
cards. About twelve years ago he began the practice of 
sending out monthly blotters and calendars. Being a sin- 
cere Christian, he conceived the idea that he could further 
the Christian spirit while advertising his business, and on 
every blotter and calendar sent to his prospective customers 
was printed a scriptural quotation applicable to the month 
or to the trade. It was an innovation, and has helped to 


bring distinction to the advertiser. Mr. Little is presiden: 
of the Master Printers’ Association of Rhode Island, and is 
one of Pawtucket’s most respected citizens. 


Fire Destroys Big Southern Plant. 

On November 24, the big printing, binding, lithograph- 
ing and engraving plant of Roberts & Son, at Birmingham, 
Alabama, was completely destroyed by fire, which is thought 
to have originated in a furniture store in the building occu- 
pied by this well-known Alabama printing-house. Robert 
W. Ewing, president of the company, at once set about with 
determination to carry on the big business with as little 
inconvenience to the house’s patrons as was possible under 
the circumstances. He announced in the newspapers on the 
day following the fire that arrangements would be made, 
by leasing other plants in Birmingham and elsewhere, to 
handle all orders which Roberts & Son had in the house 
and take care of all new business with usual promptness 
and accuracy. Showing the high esteem in which the house 
is held by members of the trade, practically every print- 
ing and binding establishment in Birmingham and many 
concerns in the State and throughout the country promptly 
tendered the facilities of their plants to Roberts & Son in 
this emergency, for which President Ewing has asked 
THE INLAND PRINTER to extend his heartfelt thanks and 
sincere appreciation. 

The firm of Roberts & Son was established in 1872, 
being incorporated a little later, and has been under the 
present management for about five years. In addition to 
President Ewing the officers who deserve praise for the 
splendid name the company has achieved, and for the mas- 
terful manner in which the fire catastrophe was met, are: 
Richard W. Massey, vice-president; James G. Smith, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and G. F. Thum, superintendent of the 
plant. Among the company’s stockholders are about twenty- 
five of Birmingham’s most substantial business men, who 
are represented by the following directors in addition to 
the officers: W. D. Dickerson, E. M. Tutwiler, C. W. 
Ufford, Hill Ferguson, and Richard V. Evans. New equip- 
ment has been ordered, and “ The Big Alabama House,” by 
which name it is known throughout the Southern territory, 
will soon open, bigger and better than ever before. 


Advises Printers to Buy Weeklies. 


The Hon. Lafayette Young, ex-United States Senator 
from Iowa, and one of the country’s best-known newspaper 
men, was the guest of honor at a recent banquet of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 73, of Ottumwa, Iowa. In his address 
to the printers, Mr. Young took occasion to relate some of 
his experiences and, incidentally, to offer a little advice. 
He said: 

“Every promotion I got while working came through 
the use of booze by my fellow printers. I have many obliga- 
tions to booze. From Des Moines I went to St. Louis, 
where I worked two years. One of my habits there was to 
save $10 each week out of my- wages, and see Joe Jefferson 
play ‘ Rip Van Winkle.’ I believe I could recite all the lines 
of that play and go through all the actions across stage. 
In those two years I saved $1,000, and then I came back to 
Iowa, got married and started my paper in Atlantic. My 
education was earned in newspaper offices, and in this con- 
nection I might say that the fellow who sets type gets a 
splendid education, and one of the best investments is to be 
always at the job. While at Atlantic I studied in the night 
school. I needed more knowledge, and that is something 
there is hardly a man who does not need. I have been 
studying since and expect to keep it up. To the young men 
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here I want to say that there is no necessity for you work- 
ing for any newspaper. Any one of you could go to a hun- 
dred places in Iowa, buy out a weekly from some old drone, 
and by working and improving every minute of your time 
you will succeed. You should start right after receiving 
your pay-check Saturday. Half of the battle is in starting. 
If, on the other hand, you are going to work for some one 
else all your life, get the habit of saving your money. The 
world esteems any clean young man, whether he be a 
printer or a cigarmaker. Some say, ‘I’m just a printer.’ 
That is not fair. You must not be dissatisfied. Better 
your condition. I would commend a country weekly to any 
young printer. It produces a nice income, you have your 
leisure time to improve your mind, and your say in the com- 
munity. It is independence. I do not know of a better 
future than that offered by the country weekly, operated 
by a live young man who is not afraid of work and who 
desires to better himself.” 

Cleanliness in printing-offices was advocated by Mr. 
Young. He said that the art of setting type could be made 
a real enjoyment under right conditions and with proper 
surroundings. As a concluding message he urged his fel- 
low printers to cultivate a hobby outside of their regular 
work. He believed that some study — astronomy, music, 
or anything else of like character — would help to broaden 
their minds and make them more capable in their work on 
the newspapers and in the printing-offices. 


The Francis Chapel Jollifies. 


The Charles Francis Press Mutual Benefit Society held 
its fourth annual ball on Saturday evening, December 9. 
In a neatly printed program under the caption “A Few 
Facts,” the society’s membership is given as 109, all male 
employees who are earning $12 a week or more being 
eligible. Last year more than $217 was expended in bene- 
fits. The officers are: C. Eisenhardt, president; A. Bigalke, 
vice-president; F. R. Jantzen, secretary-treasurer; C. 
Greenspun, sergeant-at-arms. 


Minneapolis Organizations to Merge. 


With 160 in attendance, the dinner on December 12 of 
the Minneapolis Ben Franklin Club established a record. 
W. C. Edgar, of the Northwestern Miller, gave an inter- 
esting reminiscential talk covering a quarter of a century, 
Fred L. Smith, member of the United Typothetz Executive 
Board, spoke on the organization outlook in the country. 
He advocated the adoption of Typothetx’s new constitu- 
tion, and it is expected the Ben Franklin Club and local 
Typothetz will coalesce at the next meeting on Franklin’s 
birthday. 


Novel Window Show. 

Resurrecting printing methods of almost two centuries 
ago, the Buffalo Times recently demonstrated in its office 
windows the progress that has been made since the time of 
Franklin. Passers-by gathered in front of the building and 
watched the slow and heavy movement of an old-time press 
as it laboriously turned and slid back and forth on its flat 
bed. Representing Benjamin Franklin, an old printer 
dressed in the costume of that time made an effective pic- 
ture as he swung to his work. An occasional cuffing of the 
“ devil’s ” ears, then the usual method of punishment, and 
the grimaces of that important personage, introduced a 
comedy element that was not lost on the spectators. Neatly 
printed cards were run off the press and distributed as 
souvenirs. In contrast to the old press was a display of 
ohotographs of Linotypes, big presses, etc., the implements 
which are now used in the printing of a large newspaper. 
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Fred Klein Company Moves. 

The Fred Klein Company, of Chicago, has moved into 
larger quarters, at 626-636 South Clark street. This con- 
cern does linotype composition in almost every language, 
and is well-known to the trade throughout the West. 


Master Printers’ Convention. 

The small printer, the large printer, the country printer, 
the city printer —all printers and members of the allied 
trades in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and the District of Columbia, are urgently 
requested to attend the Master Printers’ Convention and 
Cost Congress of the Middle Atlantic States, to be held in 
Scottish Rite Hall, Philadelphia, January 16 and 17. Chad- 
wick P. Cummings, secretary of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia, is sending out some splendid litera- 
ture advertising the meeting. We reproduce on this page 





“THE only way to eradicate a general evil, 1s for all concerned 

to combine and wage a war of extermination. The print- 
ing business has an insidious and crafty enemy known as irre- 
munerable prices, now encamped over the whole field of the Art 
Preservative. 

Individual effort to dislodge this foe has proven abortive. 
What is urgently needed is a combination of all the forces now 
engaged in printing for profit, thoroughly and effectively trained 
with the right kind of arms and ammunition. 

The leading printers of the United States have undertaken, 
with the co-operation of their fellows, to raise such a force, and 
equip it with the proper knowledge and good fighting spirit, 
enabling it to resist all attacks. Already there are many printers 
in certain parts of the country formed into companies, willing, 
earnest and determined, ready to join in battleagainst the common 
adversary. 

The enemy is strongly entrenched, however, and it will 
require many men and a great battle to win the day Are you, 
Mr. Reader, willing to go on the firing line, or do you prefer 
skulking behind to see how the fight goes before showing your- 
self? Every able-bodied man willing to enlist in this war for bet- 
terment of trade conditions, should attend the COST CONGRESS 
to be held in Philadelphia January 16th and 17th, rg1z. A drill by 
experienced officers will take place,and every irivited printer should 
be on hand to learn how to shoot straight for profitable prices. 

By order 
COMMITTEE OF COMMERCIAL SAFETY. 


A CALL TO ARMS OF MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES PRINTERS. 


a “War” circular, signed by the “ Committee of Commer- 
cial Safety,” which is a convincing argument for codpera- 
tion, and should get the attention of all members of the 
trade. The outlook for a record-breaking meeting is bright, 
and arrangements are being made to take care of a history- 
making crowd. On the tentative program, for addresses 
and papers, are the names of many of the best-known 
American printers, and it can be stated with positive assur- 
ance that a big treat is in store for those who attend. 


Colorado Cost Congress. 

G. E. Hosmer and William G. Chamberlain, Jr., as 
chairman and secretary, respectively, of the Committee of 
Arrangements, are out with a strong appeal for the Colo- 
rado Cost Congress to be held at Denver, on January 8 and 
9. They maintain that a State organization should be 
formed, and say: “ Please notice that it is as manufac- 
turers we seek to get together to get at what the operation 
of printing, whether in a large or small establishment, is 
costing us as owners of the establishments. In no sense is 
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it contemplated to organize a trust to regulate what shall be 
the percentage of profit you may elect to charge your cus- 
tomers.” A carefully prepared program is promised, with 
H. W. Flagg, western secretary of the United Typothete, 
as one of the principal speakers. 


Passing of an Old Friend. 

For years we have scanned with interest and pleasure 
Cowans, the house organ of Alex. Cowan & Sons, the Aus- 
tralasian printers’ supply men. Considering the field, 
Cowans was in a class by itself. The employing printers 
having adopted The Australian Printer as their official 
organ, the company announces the discontinuance of our 
old visitor. Ina valedictory note the company says it feared 
a clash if both publications remained, and so “ we retire 
gracefully in order that there may be no impediment put 
in the way of the success of our contemporary,” which is 
wished every success. 


Second Pacific Coast Cost Congress. 


“The greatest educational and entertainment feast ever 
set before the printers of the West is now in course of 
preparation,” is the way the Publicity Committee expresses 
it, in referring to the Second Pacific Coast Printers’ Cost 
Congress, to be held at Los Angeles, February 19 to 22. It 
is the purpose of the Program Committee to present the 
finest array of talent ever secured for a printers’ conven- 
tion, and the Publicity Committee has outlined a campaign 
which is designed to acquaint every employing printer in 
the Far West with the importance of the forthcoming meet- 
ing. E. J. Elson, 138 South Hill street, Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the General Committee of Arrangements. 


Centenary of the Cylinder Press. 


The Old Time Printing Pressmen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, an organization of pressmen who have been in the 
trade for twenty years or more, celebrated on December 5 
the centenary of the cylinder printing-press by a banquet 
at the Masonic Temple, Chicago. In 1811 Koenig placed in 
operation in England the first cylinder press in the London 
Times — the “ Thunderer,” dear to the hearts of true-born 
Britons. The centenary celebration and banquet were in 
the nature of a reunion of the old-time pressmen, and 
brought many of them from distant cities for the occasion. 
John Kyle, superintendent of the press department of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, was one 
of the principal speakers, voicing his pleasure in meeting 
his old friends and giving many incidents instructive and 
amusing of by-gone times. Herman Feitsch, Jr., spoke of 
the great work done in the past and present by Chicago 
pressmen in developing by inventive skill and high techni- 
cal knowledge the various processes in printing — naming 
Goss, Miehle and others who have earned world-wide fame. 
Judge Marcus Kavanaugh spoke of the social and domestic 
felicity evidenced by the presence of the wives and children 
of the pressmen present and enjoying with them the frater- 
nal spirit, which makes life truly what it is meant to be. 
Among the notables was Henry Wendorff, who printed the 
first colored supplement for a newspaper. This was for the 
Inter Ocean, on which Saalburg was the directing artist. 
Mr. Wendorff was for many years superintendent of the 
New York World pressrooms, and is now retired from the 
printing business. There are few men who can handle 
color or presses like Henry. The celebration was the most 
successful in the history of the organization, due in the 
main to the devoted efforts of J. L. Regan, who has taken 
the most heart-whole interest in the association since it 
was formed. 
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Pulitzer’s School of Journalism. 


Erection of the new building for the University «/ 
Columbia’s new School of Journalism was begun at Ne: 
York city last month. The site selected is at Broadway an‘! 
One Hundred and Sixteenth street. The building will have 
a frontage of 60 feet on Broadway and 250 feet on On: 
Hundred and Sixteenth street. The school is an enterprise 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the New York 
World, whose endowments amount to $2,000,000. 


Chicago Ben Franklin Club Elects New Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Ben Franklin 
Club, held December 14, at the clubrooms of the Chicago 
Advertising Association, officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, J. J. Miller; vice-president, 
J. W. Hastie; treasurer, Julius C. Kirchner. Directors: 
W. J. Hartman, C. G. Thompson, T. F. Walton, E. F. 
Hamm, H. R. Grant, W. H. Sleepeck, J. I. Oswald, and 
J. A. Singler. President-elect Miller, in thanking the mem- 
bers for the high honor conferred on him, stated that his 
predecessor — Mr. Hartman —had set such a strenuous 
pace, he felt somewhat doubtful as to his ability to carry 
the work along with that ginger which has characterized it 
in the past. But he would do his utmost, hoping that the 
membership would come to his support and make up for 
the deficiency. The new vice-president — J. W. Hastie — 
among other things said that the measure of success he had 
achieved as a business man was due, in large degree, to his 
membership in the Ben Franklin Club and to his association 
with its members—a statement which brought forth a 
volley of applause. 

Harry Allen, who has been appointed secretary of the 
national organization, made an extended talk on the general 
movement, and was given a hearty reception. Mr. Allen 
was the secretary of the St. Louis Ben Franklin Club, and 
is identified with the splendid success which that organiza- 
tion has achieved. 

Before adjournment a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the chief factory inspector relative to recent unrea- 
sonable orders affecting ventilation, and the placing of safe- 
guards on printing machinery. 





UNIVERSITY TO TEACH PRINTERS’ COSTS. 

Practical cost accounting for printers is the subject of 
a course to be started by the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on February 1, in codperation with the 
Ben Franklin Club of Milwaukee. Lectures and demon- 
strations will be given by instructors from the university in 
classes which will meet regularly. Plans are also being 
made to offer this printers’ course later through the corre- 
spondence-study department of the extension division, so 
that any printer in the State may take advantage of the 
opportunity to study modern methods of determining print- 
ing’ costs. 





OFFENSIVE OFFICERS. 


“ Billie Longears is awfully sore on the police — ” 

“Yes. They’ve arrested him four times now, and each 
time they’ve taken him to the pound instead of to jail.” — 
Harper’s Weekly. 





THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 


This room is to be finished in a combination of mahog- 
any and white enameled woodwork, French reminiscence.— 
Houston Chronicle. 
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Cyrus B. Langley. 


Cyrus B. Langley, the oldest printer in Chicago, and for 
the past thirty-two years employed in the postoffice, died on 
December 8, aged eighty-six years. Death resulted from 
injuries received a few days previously, when he was struck 
by a street car. Mr. Langley had resided in Chicago for 
sixty-six years, having come from New Hampshire, his 
native State, when only twenty years of age. Half a century 
ago he was vice-president of the Chicago Typographical 
Union. In 1868 he served as delegate to the international 
convention of the typographical union, held at Boston. He 
also had been a newspaper proprietor, being one of the 
owners of the old Chicago Post in 1879. Later he was fore- 
man of the composing-room of the Chicago Tribune. 


Charles Spencer Francis. 

Charles Spencer Francis, proprietor of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Times, and formerly ambassador to Austria and minister 
to Greece, Roumania and Servia, died on December 2 at his 
home in Troy. Mr. Francis was a practical printer, having 
learned the trade on the Times, which was founded by his 
father, John M. Francis. After learning the practical end 
of the business, he entered Cornell University, graduating 
in 1877. He became noted as an athlete while at Cornell, 
and in 1876, on Saratoga Lake, won the intercollegiate 
single-scull championship of America, a high distinction in 
the college history of this country. The time he made on 
that occasion still stands as the world’s intercollegiate rec- 
ord. Mr. Francis was active in the public affairs of state 
and nation, as well as in those of his city. In charitable 
work he was a practical and energetic toiler. He was the 
founder of the Troy Fresh Air Fund, which has been a boon 
to thousands of children of his native city. Mr. Francis 
was fifty-eight years old. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and three daughters. John M. Francis, the elder 
son, is city editor of the Troy Times. 

James G. Campbell. 

James G. Campbell, well-known representative of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, died at 
his home in Morgan Park, Chicago, on December 6. He 
had been salesman for the big printing-press house, with 


Missouri and part of Illinois as his territory, and St. Louis~ 


as his headquarters, since February, 1906, and was re- 
garded by the company as one of its most efficient and 
reliable representatives. Mr. Campbell’s first connection 
with the printing-press trade was in 1877, when he entered 
the employ of the Campbell Printing Press Company. He 
was not, however, related to Mr. Andrew Campbell, for 
whom the company was named. He had been a practical 
pressman, working in New York city, and entered the 
Campbell concern with the purpose of becoming a salesman. 
His technical knowledge was:a great aid to him later, and 
it is said that he personally erected almost every press he 
sold. He gained an enviable reputation as a salesman, 
being considered one of the best in America in the flat-bed 
printing-press field. Afterward he became affiliated with 


the Chicago office of the Campbell Company, and remained 

with that concern until it discontinued the manufacture of 

printing-presses, when he entered the employ of the Miehle 

house. Mr. Campbell was highly regarded by every one 

with whom he had business relations, and his many friends 

and acquaintances will deeply regret his departure. 
Thomas F. Gilroy. 

Thomas F. Gilroy, former mayor of New York, and a 
printer by trade, died on December 1, at his home, in Far 
Rockaway, New York. It was during “ Boss” Tweed’s 
reign that Mr. Gilroy became interested in politics. One 
night, while setting type at the case, he laid down his stick 
and said: “ This is the last stickful I’ll ever set. I think 
I have brains enough to earn my living in another way.” 
The young printer was shortly afterward appointed to a 
minor political job, and later was made “ Boss” Tweed’s 
messenger. He soon became a power in the Tammany 
organization, and steadily forged to the front. In 1893 he 
was elected mayor. It was during his term of office that 
the famed Lexow committee made its exposure of the Tweed 
government, but Mr. Gilroy came out of the investigation 
with a clean personal record. He declined, however, to 
accept a renomination for the office of mayor, later becom- 
ing president of the Twelfth Ward Bank. - 

Mr. Gilroy was born in Ireland, January 3, 1840, and 
came to America, with his parents, when he was five years 
old. 

Michael Mc Canany. 

Michael McCanany, proprietor of the Globe Printing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who won fame during the 
reconstruction days in Arkansas, died at his home, in Mil- 
waukee, on November 26. At one time Mr. McCanany was 
a tramp printer. He later worked at the case in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Going to Arkansas, he established a news- 
paper, and took an active part in the struggle between 
Elisha Baxter and Joseph Brooks, Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates, respectively, for the governorship of the 
State in 1872. Baxter was declared elected, but Brooks 
brought suit to contest. When the case was called in court, 
the former was not represented, and the judge, John Why- 
tock, gave judgment for Brooks. The following account of 
what then took place is taken from a special dispatch to 
the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette: 

Attended by a band of followers, Brooks went to the statehouse at 
Little Rock and, at the point of a revolver, compelled Baxter to vacate. 
He fled to a suburb and summoned McCanany, who ran a newspaper at 
Jacksonport, and had been Baxter’s trusted lieutenant. McCanany advised 
against trying to secure the reinstatement of Baxter by peaceful means. 
Baxter commissioned McCanany adjutant-general, and the latter at once 
collected an army of three thousand men to drive Brooks out of the state- 
house. 

The biggest “ battle’ of the “ war” took place when a boat containing 
a detachment of Baxter supporters was fired upon by a party of their 
opponents on land and about a dozen killed on each side. 

Two days after this fight the legislature decided Baxter entitled to the 
office. At this point President Grant took a hand in the row by declaring 
Baxter the legal governor and ordering Federal troops to drive Brooks out 
of the statehouse if he did not leave it in ten days. This ended the struggle. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland 
Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
found in the advertising pages. 


Specimens of Printing from France. 


Those interested in the typography of various countries 
will find satisfaction in reviewing some of the work of stu- 
dents of the trade course of the Association of Printers of 
Bordeaux, France. The work has been done during the 
school year, and has been gotten out in booklet form. The 
price is 15 cents a copy, or ten copies for $1.20. 


Sanford’s Manual of Color. 


Students of color will find much that is interesting and 
profitable in the above-named book. It is written clearly 
and plainly, and covers in a brief manner the question of 
color and its application to various purposes. The entire 
work is made plain by a hexagon color-guide, which shows 
not only the complete analysis of color, but also the har- 
mony of colors, by placing all complements opposite each 
other. The book is cloth-bound, 33 pages, and can be had 
by mail, postpaid, for 80 cents. For sale by The Inland 
Printer Company. 


** Ads. and Sales.’’ 


“Ads. and Sales,” by Herbert N. Casson, published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and printed by the Plimpton 
Press, Norwood, Massachusetts, is a contribution of un- 
usual value to business literature. The work is written in 
an easy, intimate style, with a wealth of allusion that 
proves the author’s close acquaintance with the details of 
sales transactions of historic importance. The subjects are 
treated comprehensively and definitely. The reader will 
find instruction, interest, entertainment and inspiration in 
the work. Mechanically, it is most attractive. Itis a6 by 9 
format, bound in ribbed dark-crimson buckram, with title 
and back stamp in gold. The end-papers are of heavy 
plate paper, and the text printed with a fine uniformity of 
color, in Cheltenham old-style,.on pages with handsome, 
wide margins. The book contains 167 pages, and sells for 
$2 net. For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


A Book on Printing. 


The “ Text-book of Typography” (in German), by 
August Muller, is full of valuable information to those 
who have to do with printing. Mr. Muller is editor of the 
Schweizer Graphischen Mitteilungen, and an authority on 
the subject. The work is comprehensive, and the table of 
contents carries one from the discovery and development 
of the art of printing down to the use of the most modern 
processes. In the discussion of the earlier periods of print- 
ing many reproductions of manuscripts are shown, while 
the chapters on the typography of the present are replete 
with excellent examples of various kinds of work. The 
book deals with every branch of the trade, and contains 
valuable information regarding each department. It is 


cloth-bound, and consists of 600 pages, with 286 illustra- 
tions and 10 colored inserts. The text is in German. It is 
published by J. J. Weber, Leipzig, Germany, and the price 
is $1.50. 


Photographic Annuals for 1912. 


One thousand four hundred and thirty-six pages of 
information for photographers, which includes both adver- 
tising and text matter, is the contribution to photographic 
literature of the “ British Journal Photographic Almanac ” 
for 1912, for which George Murphy, Incorporated, 57 East 
Ninth street, New York, is the sole sales agent in the 
United States. The book is 5 by 7% inches in size and 2% 
inches thick, and is encyclopedic in character. It is big 
money’s worth for any one interested in photography or 
processwork. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

The “American Annual of Photography” for 1912, of 
which George Murphy, Incorporated, 57 East Ninth street, 
New York, is general sales agent, is filled with practical 
articles for photographers. These articles, 325 in number, 
are exemplified with many line cuts and half-tones, the lat- 
ter being not only attractive in subject, but of fine technic. 
These illustrations, 200 in all, are specimens of the current 
work of the world’s best-known photographers. Thirty- 
two plates are in color. Paper, 75 cents; postage 15 cents 
extra. Cloth, $1.25; postage 20 cents extra. 


WHAT THE MODERN PRINTER MUST KNOW. 


Jacob Gross, who is at the head of a large printing 
establishment in Cleveland, Ohio, made the following inter- 
esting statement recently relative to the development of 
printing and the knowledge which the modern successful 
printer must possess: 

“Printing is getting to be a profession, and to be suc- 
cessful a man must have ample knowledge of many things. 
It is the sixth largest business in volume in the country, 
and the change that has come about even in ten years is 
remarkable. The demand for superior catalogue work has 
contributed to bring this about, and to-day more attention 
is paid to effect, which is necessary in these days of keen 
competition. Few persons, even the patrons, have an idea 
of what the printer has to go through in high-grade cata- 
logue work. He must be sure that his type is just right, 
the colors must harmonize, the borders must be in keeping 
with the general appearance and sometimes old photo- 
graphs must be retouched to bring out the desired effect. 
Then there is the quality and style of paper. All of this 
must be considered; for the catalogue, at: times, takes the 
place of the traveling man — it must tell its story in a con- 
cise and clever way so that it will sink in and the return 
mails will bring something.” 
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COUNTRY PUBLISHERS AND THE THINGS THEY 
SHOULD KNOW. 


BY CHARLES H. BROWNE, 
Editor, Headlight, Horton, Kansas. 


Address made before the class in journalism at Kansas State University, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


WILL have to admit that I don’t know 
anything about journalism. In fact, be- 
fore I left home I meant to look up in the 
dictionary the meaning of the word jour- 
nalism, but didn’t have time because I had 
Zi. to get up enough copy to keep the Lino- 
SS type busy while I was away. Of course, 
: I have a more or less hazy idea of what 
journalism means—that it has something to do with 
writing for a newspaper, or a magazine. I may have met 
some journalists in my time, but if this is so I wasn’t aware 
of the honor, for no one told me they were journalists. So, 
as a matter of fact, this little excursion down here will be 
more or less of an education to me, for I will get a chance 
to rub up against some fledgling journalists, and possibly 
find out what a journalist should know. 

It comes to me that a journalist is some sort of a 
reporter, or space writer, or editorial man, or paragrapher, 
or something like that. Never having had any experience 
except that secured in a country printing-office, this puts 
me out of the running for journalistic honors. But twelve 
years of continuous —and three or four years intermit- 
tent — work in the country newspaper business has ham- 
mered some things into my head, and probably some of 
them are things that none of us can learn from books, but 
must have pounded into us. Book learning is easily for- 
gotten, but the knowledge that comes from bitter expe- 
rience generally sticks with us. If any of you have set 
your heads on being editors of country newspapers, what 
advice I may offer may be of some help to you, although I 
expect those of you who are inclined toward the country 
weekly already know just how you intend to run it, and the 
best way to make a pronounced success. The reason I say 
this is because I had it all figured out myself before I got 
my own paper, and ever since I did get it I have been revi- 
sing and changing those plans, and finally must acknowl- 
edge that I knew darn little about the whole proposition. 
So if any of my remarks seem discouraging or harsh, just 
remember that I am trying to keep you from making the 
mistake of your lives, and am endeavoring to persuade you 
to go back to the farm, or to the store, or the railroad, or 
any other place where the money comes easier, and life 
isn’t quite so strenuous. 





HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 


My idea of it is that the country newspaper man who 
wants to be successful should be developed in three differ- 
ent and distinct ways. He may bea writer, he ought to be 
a printer, and he must be a business man. To my notion, 
while a newspaper is nothing but what is written for it, no 
matter how clever a writer or thinker the editor may be, 
the paper will soon be less than nothing if he is not a busi- 
ness man. Editors of country newspapers— and about 
ninety-five per cent of the editors in Kansas are country 
editors — can not afford to hire business managers. They 
must manage their own business. Some of them manage it 
well — the most of them do not. It is my candid opinion 
that there are more failures running newspapers the coun- 
try over than are to be found in any other line of business. 
Some country editors are content to eke out an existence 
with what the business men of their community dole out to 
them. They feel that the merchants are indebted to the 
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paper — that it boosts the community, and occasionally 
takes a whack at the mail-order houses — and, therefore, 
the said merchants should let the editor run a four-inch 
double-column advertisement for them the year around, 
with about one or two changes of copy a year — the less 
the better —and also do their little jobs of printing — 
which generally amount to no more than a few letter-heads 
and a bunch of envelopes. In these towns the merchants 
also get out a wad of bills now and then, which boys peddle 
around from house to house. As the editor also gets to 
print these bills, the price of which is generally jewed down 
on him so that he doesn’t make living wages on them, he 
doesn’t realize that they are nothing more nor less than a 
reflection on the value of his newspaper as an advertising 
medium. Or, if he does realize it, he hasn’t the nerve to 
holler for fear the merchant will give the job the next time 
to the rival printer, or to a cut-price city shop. 

Such editors are evidently not journalists. And it is to 
be hoped that none of the journalists sent out from this 
university will ever be such editors. As a rule this kind of 
editor is in debt more or less to every business man in town, 
and, not being able to pay cash himself, he can not secure 
cash from his debtors. This class of editors thrived in the 
old days when railroad passes could be secured for the ask- 
ing, and traveled around considerably helping out the poli- 
ticians and visiting kin. But now they must stay at home. 
About all they have left to look forward to is a chance at 
the town postoffice. Proper cultivation of the congressman 
in power, eight or ten years of hard work, the printing of 
several thousand dollars’ worth of complimentary notices, 
and luck enough to keep in the proper band-wagon, may 
result in the struggling editor’s landing the coveted prize, 
which sometimes yields him $300 or $400 a year over and 
above clerk hire. Frequently this editor, who is not a busi- 
ness man, finds that the red tape and routine and rigid 
inspection of the postoffice make that once-coveted prize 
look very much like a lemon. And if by any chance he 
should get his postoffice cash mixed up with his printing- 
office accounts, the editor may even get a glimpse in his 
dreams of the federal penitentiary looming ahead of him. 


WHEN EDITOR IS FETTERED. 


And then again, the editor who isn’t independent, who 
is in debt to his townsmen, and who knows nothing better 
than the hand-to-mouth existence, doesn’t dare print the 
real news when he has the chance. As an example, in a 
town not one hundred miles from Lawrence, where there 
may be such a paper and such an editor, a big story cropped 
out one week. A business man suspected that the town 
doctor had been calling at his home when he was not pres- 
ent. He watched one night and saw a man leave his house. 
The wife admitted that the doctor had been annoying her 
beyond measure, but said she had been afraid to tell her 
husband for fear he might try to wreak vengeance. She 
had him sized up right. The business man got a gun, and, 
meeting the doctor the next day on the main street, took a 
few shots at him. An innocent bystander got between the 
two men and narrowly escaped death. The doctor lived, 
but brought suit against the business man for assault with 
intent to kill. Everybody connected with the affair was 
prominent, and the town seethed with the details. Did the 
editor print the story — the biggest one the town had pro- 
duced in thirty years? Not on your tintype. He probably 
owed both the doctor and the business man. A paper 
twenty miles away had to give the news, and it couldn’t 
print the papers fast enough to supply the demand. 

So much for the editor who is not a business man. As 
business courses are not included in the Kansas University 
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curriculum, or at least not in the school of journalism, you 
will probably have to get your business training where the 
most of us got ours —in the school of experience. 

Now for the printing or mechanical end of the news- 
paper. While it is hard to print a newspaper without news 
— although some editors seem to do it — and still harder to 
print it without printers, type and presses, the average 
front-office reporter “ looks down ” on the printer, the press- 
man, or any of the fellows with the dirty hands and inky 
aprons in the back office. Because he wears a white collar 
and has time to clean his finger nails, in some unexplainable 
manner he feels superior to the compositor or the make-up. 
Yet three cub reporters can be picked up where one appren- 
tice to learn the trade is found; and a good job and cylin- 
der pressman, who can also make up newspaper and book 
forms and take his turn in the advertisement alley, is 
harder to obtain than enough writers to get up an eight- 
page daily. While the young fellows with the lily-white 
fingers are hammering typewriters, collecting bills, chasing 
all over town to get a two-inch advertisement, and coming 
back at night to finish up their work, the boys with the 
dirty aprons are working their eight hours a day, and draw- 
ing fifty per cent more wages. And when they get tired of 
working in the country shop or the small town, they quit, 
go to the nearest city, take out a working-card and are soon 
pulling down their $4 or $5 a day. When the country-town 
reporter goes to the city, he endures the scowls and brief 
language of a city editor who appears to have no faith in 
any human being, and considers himself lucky if he is put 
on a waiting list. Don’t look down on the printer in the 
back office. He usually has easier work and draws more 
pay than you do, and in addition he has a good deal of fun 
himself in telling the other “prints” about the “ dudes ” 
and “ boneheads ” in the front office. 


MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. 


The making of a newspaper is considerably like build- 
ing a house. The reporters and editors furnish the lumber 
and the brick and stone and mortar and the paint. Buta 
great deal depends on the men who lay the foundations, 
build the walls and do the finishing. Should they so desire 
they can raise a beautiful structure, or they can throw 
together an abomination in the sight of all. They can ruin 
all that beautiful material; they can spoil the best story 
ever written; they can wreck the fondest hopes. A care- 
less error on the printed page can make an editor the laugh- 
ing stock of his town, and yet the fault is not his. What. 
can he do? 

Here’s what he can do, and here’s what each young fel- 
low must do who wishes to begin at the bottom and reach 
the top in newspaper work. He must know the sizes of the 
lumber he is using, the elements of the mortar that is being 
mixed, the strength and measurements of his foundations, 
if he would be saved trouble, and worry, and money, and 
time. How many of you know the difference between a 
nonpareil and a pica, the number of ems to an inch, the 
width of a newspaper column, or whether you can use a 
matrix or must have a type-high electro from some foreign 
advertiser? How many points make a pica? What is the 
best time of year to buy rollers? What does the ordinary 
news-print cost? -Should matter be set leaded, slugged or 
solid? Is it cheaper to get along with girl typesetters or buy 
a Linotype? Who of you can tell me the number of ems 
there are in a square of legal matter, and what is the law- 
ful charge allowed by statute? How wide should a brief 
be set, and how long must the page be? These things are 
quite technical, I am willing to admit, but the man who 
hopes to run a country newspaper and make money must 
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know them. And these are only a few that come to mind. 
Every year newspaper work, in the country as well as the 
city, becomes more mechanical, more technical. The editor 
or owner of the small plant who has not at least the princi- 
ples of the mechanical part within his grasp is bound to be 
harassed, and worried, and plunged into the depths of 
gloom and debt. Here’s a sample: My office installed a 
Model 5 Standard Linotype not long ago. Having worked 
on a Linotype myself, and being more or less familiar with 
the two thousand parts of the animal, I superintended the 
setting up of the new machine, taught a printer in the 
office who had never before seen one how to operate it, and 
became my own machinist. The first year our entire sup- 
plies and repairs amounted to but $5 or $6 and we were 
never laid out half a day by breakdowns or accidents. The 
Linotype does some wonderful work — is really one of the 
great inventions of this age — and it is quite a complicated 
machine. Another newspaper not a great distance away 
installed a machine exactly like ours at about the same 
time. Their bill of repairs the first year was $250, and 
they were forced to secure linotype machinists from St. 
Joseph and other cities on various occasions to put the 
critter on its feet after it had refused to work any longer. 


MUST KNOW HIS BUSINESS. 


The would-be editor can not be too familiar with his 
machinery, his type, his motive power and his workmen. 
The foreman may tell you an advertisement “ can’t be set ” 
a certain way, or that your most important editorial “ won’t 
go in,” on account of lack of space. A good customer may 
go to the other fellow’s office and get just what he wants 
because neither you nor your printers know your business. 
Through ignorance you may make contracts for all adver- 
tisements to have position top of column surrounded by 


pure reading-matter, and then spend three months clearing 
the matter up by correspondence after you find out that 
somebody’s advertisements have to go at the bottom of the 


page, and several of them must be jammed together. The 
biggest advertiser in town may give you a market basket- 
ful of copy and a dray-load of cuts with instructions to 
make a page of it, and then after the advertisement is set, 
find out that he must cut some of it out, put on a bigger 
head and use larger cuts. The foreman fumes, the printers 
cuss, and you either lose all the profit in the advertisement, 
if you change it, or lose the customer if you refuse to. The 
man with the technical understanding plans the advertise- 
ment before he leaves the customer’s store, and by his 
knowledge of points and picas, can figure in short order 
whether all the matter and cuts can be used. And a thou- 
sand other similar things might be cited. 

You may think because Colonel Nelson, of the Kansas 
City Star, never worked at the case that this talk of mine is 
mostly bosh. Colonel Nelson is one of the exceptions that 
prove the rule, and you might also figure that not many of 
us will have the money, opportunity or brains to start a 
small paper at the right time in a coming city, as he did. 
Ned Beck, acting managing editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
learned all the dirty work about the printing business in 
his father’s office, the Recorder, at Holton. He is about at 
the top of the ladder now, and probably the printer’s train- 
ing helped him more than a little. I believe I am safe in 
saying that the most of the men who run the biggest and 
best papers in Kansas have inked the forms, and kicked the 
job press, and set their string of type on many an occasion. 
William Allen White and Ewing Herbert worked together 
in the office of the El Dorado Republican as printers’ dev- 
ils. For years Ed Howe went to the case each day and set 
the big line which runs across the top of the Atchison Globe. 
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Ralph Tennal, now editor of the Weekly Kansas City Star, 
worked up from the pressroom. Bert Walker, of the Osborne 
Farmer, probably the widest-quoted country weekly in the 
State, can make up his own paper and give pointers to most 
any printer that comes along. The Junction City Union, 
the paper that won three first prizes at the last State Edito- 
rial Meeting for the best appearance, best make-up and 
best-looking advertisements, is run by an old-time practical 
printer, whose sons know just as much as their father. 


EDITORS WHO KNOW. 


One of the prettiest and finest country weeklies in the 
State is John Gilmore’s Fredonia Citizen. Mr. Gilmore 
started the paper several ages before the most of us were 
born, yet there is nothing old-fashioned about it, either 
typographically or editorially. Jay E. House, the Dodd 
Gaston of the Topeka Capital, can do any sort of work in a 
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and the shooting-sticks and at the slug rack may prove 
invaluable to you when you are holding down the main job. 
I have a little boy at home, and I hope when he grows older 
he will have sense enough to want to become a better news- 
paperman than his father. And whether he does or not, 
he will serve his apprenticeship in the back office, just the 
same. For no matter whether he sticks to the business or 
not, the training and education obtained there is more valu- 
able than much fine gold. 


RESOLVED. 


THAT we all cease trying to get something for nothing— 
grafting, in other words; that we all do just a little more 
than we agree to do, rather than just a little less. 

THAT honesty is a question of efficiency here on earth, 
with its rewards in profits now, here on earth; that hon- 
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ADVERTISING SUGGESTICN. 


printing-shop, but he quit it because they wouldn’t let him 
sit around and think. Will Townsley, editor of the Great 
Bend Daily Tribune, worked every summer in the back 
shop of the printing-office from the time he was big enough 
to sit on a compositor’s stool. When it came time for him 
to assume charge of the entire plant, on his father’s death, 
he was big enough in every way to fill the editorial shoes. 

It is not my purpose to make light of the knowledge you 
are gaining here or to discourage one of you who feels that 
he must impress the public mind with his ideas. You have 
advantages here that most of us in the harness never had, 
and you will start better equipped mentally. Many of the 
present-day editors learned punctuation at the type-case. 
But what I want to suggest is this: Don’t figure that the 
whole newspaper is made by the man at the typewriter. 
The man behind the make-up stone, the feeder at the cylin- 
der press, or the compositor in the advertisement alley can 
make or mar you if he be so minded, and you have not the 
mechanical ends of the business in your grasp. If you get 
a chance to sweep out, melt metal, take proofs or feed a job 
press around a printing-office before you start out to save 
the country in an editorial capacity, grab that chance and 
hang onto it for all you are worth. For the experience 
gained in a few months or a year or so among the type-lice 


esty is not a question of morals with but a promise of a 
blissful idleness in a doubtful beyond later on. 

THAT the basis of all life is business life; that business: 
is the system by which we supply our wants and needs; 
that we are true to political life, true to social life as we: 
are true to business life. 

THAT we think of others as we would have them think 
of us; that we do as we think, the thought precedes the act. 

THAT codperation is the real brotherhood of man; that 
the prosperity of one man does not require the poverty of 
another man. 

THAT both the idle man and the dishonest man, whether 
they be possessed of little or much, are fools in themselves: 
and abominations to their communities.— David Gibson. 





THE SUSPICIOUS FEMININE. 


“ Your wife is nursing a grouch, isn’t she? ” 

“ Some.” 

“ What’s the trouble? ” 

“ Four people have told her that our little girl looks just: 
like me.” ¥ 

“‘T should think she would be pleased at that.” 

“ She might, but the child is adopted.” — Exchange. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SUGGESTIONS ON STANDARDIZATION. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


T is long since I sent to THE INLAND 

PRINTER some articles under this title — 

so long that I might have supposed them 

to be quite forgotten, had I not lately seen 

one of them quoted, and its suggestion not 

only taken up but supported by cogent con- 

siderations and well-thought-out calcula- 

: tions based on long experience and exten- 

sive knowledge. And I have been thus led again to consider 

certain notions belonging to the same field, which long ago 

I thought to lay, by your permission, before the trade, 

through your long-prized magazine, which, I think, reaches 

the largest typographic constituency in the English-speak- 
ing world. 

At the outset, however, I am brought face to face with 
the primary obstacle embarrassing any new suggestion in 
the most fruitful manufacturing reform of recent times — 
the harmonization and- standardization of those random 


complement to the other. Were this change made, one cen- 
timeter instead of .3937 inch would equal .4 inch, and one 
inch instead of 2.54 centimeters would be 2.5 or 2%. One 
has only to lay the two scales edge to edge to note the many 
close approximations. A -foot-rule and thirty-centimeter 
scale are often engraved on opposite sides of the same 
measure; the French scale is only eight topographic points 
short of the English foot, and with this minute change the 
innumerable close approximations between the incommen- 
surables would become coincidences. The forty-inch meter 
is already to some extent in actual use by German manu- 
facturers who, though working almost of necessity to 
establish English standards, catalogue their wares, for 
“metric” markets under approximate metric fractions — 
a much wiser plan than confusing the standards of an 
industry. The change in the official unit would probably 
not cause more temporary inconvenience than the typo- 
graphic industry has passed through in the United States; 
with the advantage that the world would have thencefor- 
ward a single unit, equally applicable to the home, the 
retail shop, the factory, and the laboratory. 

In the special field where I would now urge standardiza- 











SEINING ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
Photograph by Floyd Bushnell, member Butte Typographical Union. 


and discordant measures which have “ just growed,” and 
are referable to no recognized unit. The official standard 
of France and Germany — still only partially accepted or 
even understood by the people in either land —is at once 
advocated as the only “ scientific ” unit, though conflicting 
with the age-long measures in daily use by the majority of 
the civilized populations of the world. Not only the famil- 
iar domestic measurements are neither “ metric ” nor deci- 
mally divided and are practically inexterminable on account 
of their convenience in practical use, but they are the basis 
of the most important machine-shop standards — typo- 
graphic measurements included —the latter, moreover, 
carrying on in continuous gradation the duodecimal sys- 
tem of the inch-and-foot scale. The determined opposition 
of the British-American world in particular — no less on 
scientific than economic considerations — would seem to 
give no escape’ from the unpleasant prospect of an endless 
and profitless conflict between rival standards, but for the 
recent happy suggestion of the great mathematician and 
engineer, Sir Sandford Fleming — that of the “ Forty-inch 
Meter.” He has shown how, simply by an infinitesimal 
change in the meter, the only two systems that now count 
in the world, the ancient and the new, instead of persisting 
in rivalry and incompatibility, would be brought into fel- 
lowship and collaboration, each becoming an indispensable 


tion —that of office-file standards —it is fortunate that the 
sizes concerned are within the limits that make it unneces- 
sary to wait till the eminent engineer’s great reform — 
inevitable though I believe it to be —is accomplished; nor 
need we wait for that which in regular sequence should 
precede it, a scientific standard of graduated paper and 
card sizes, which, as my friend Mr. Werner lately pointed 
out, will need, for general acceptance, to be fixed to dimen- 
sions conveniently expressible when reduced either to Brit- 
ish-American or Modern-French standards. The type of 
file to which I refer, and which is in use in nearly every 
office, bearing some such name as “ pilot” or “ anchor,” 
consists essentially of two “sleeves” or tubes fixed in a 
strong cover. Into these a double file of wire is inserted, 
which holds the papers. By a special double punch the 
papers are perforated with two holes at a gaged distance 
from the edge; these holes admit the sleeves containing the 
wires on which the sheets are filed; therefore, the perfora- 
tions in the papers, the fixed sleeves, and the two filing 
wires must be the same distance apart. The convenience 
of the device is, that in inserting or removing a sheet, the 
file may be divided at any part, the lower portion remain- 
ing undisturbed on the sleeves while the remainder is lifted 
off at once on the wires. 

I have long had in use a series of these files, with their 
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necessary adjunct, the punch, and from the first — my 
thoughts being inclined to run in the direction of stand- 
ards —had seen the importance of a recognized standard 
if the invention was to come into general use; but it is not 
long since I had an instance in actual practice of the draw- 
back of the lack of standard gage. In addition to my library 
files, I have for some years had a typefounder’s specimen- 
book on the same principle, which in course of time by 
gradual accessions outbulked the capacity of its covers, and 
the new additions were in danger of becoming mislaid or 
lost. Wherefore I transferred them to the shelves-of my 
original series of files. But the holes in the margins of the 
specimens being farther apart than those of my other files, 
I had to repunch every sheet. 

According to my measurement, from center to center 
the holes in the specimen-book are 5 inches apart, or almost 
exactly 12% centimeters; the other file, to which my punch 
is adapted, 8 centimeters, or almost exactly 3%. inches. 
There was therefore room to punch the second set of holes 
midway between the first pair, the sheets being thus cen- 
tered on the new file as on the original. (In practice, unless 
there be some reason otherwise, I always center the per- 
forations between head and foot —in the case of a long 
sheet, folding from the bottom to standard length and cen- 
tering the perforations above the fold. For this purpose I 
have ruled a center guide-line on the plate to which the 
punch is attached; the punches themselves are not in view.) 
The smallest “ loose-leaf” contrivance I have is a pocket 
note-book. The centers are 2% inches apart, which has the 
advantage of being almost exactly 7 centimeters. I think 
that the largest and smallest of these three sizes — 5 inches 
and 2%, otherwise 12% and 7 centimeters respectively — 
should be sufficient for all filing purposes, large or small, 
except such as being special would call for special arrange- 
ments. 

My standardizing suggestion is simple — that only two 
gages of punch and corresponding files should be recog- 
nized. For large files, I donot think the specimen-book gage 
of 5 inches could be improved, and for smaller sizes the 
2% gage should have a sufficiently wide range. But while 
these standards very closely approximate to their metric 
nominal equivalents they are not mathematically identical 
—and herein comes my second suggestion, a necessary fea- 
ture if the system is to be international. It is that the per- 
forations in their vertical diameter allow the wire measured 
to the smaller scale an infinitesimal amount of play — in 
fact, be made slightly oval, so as to admit with equal facil- 
ity files themselves accurately made to either standard. 
Simpler still would be the device of enlarging the circular 
hole, retaining its form, and probably in practice it would 
be found that the infinitesimal enlargement necessitated 
would not allow undue freedom of movement on the wires. 

How minute the necessary enlargement or eccentricity 
would be, may be easily ascertained by any one with a mil- 
limeter scale at hand who measures off with it 5 inches or 
334g inches. This kind of nominal accommodation of or to 
approximate measures in the case of established gages is 
already availed of in certain Continental manufactures, as 
I have already mentioned. Experiment might discover 
gages even more suitable than those I have named, but the 
principle of a single standard limited to two sizes being 
accepted, the actual gages could readily be fixed by prac- 
tical experts. 

Incidentally, however, this systematization, which could 
be effected with comparatively small trouble or expense, 
should go far to extend the use of the “ loose-leaf ” method 
in quarters where it is so far unappreciated or neglected. 
I find that my files on this plan conveniently include all 
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manner of irregular-sized records, from full-size newspa- 
per sheets folded map-fashion, pamphlets (not too thick) 
attached to a tough sheet of paper as a guard, punched 
for the wires and holding the pamphlet hinge-fashion; 
also cards, art specimens, etc., however varied in shape, 
“tipped ” to standard file-sheets. The daily paper with 
which I am associated is carrying this system into every 
branch of its record department. And finally, to facilitate 
filing, I would recommend that each punch. should not only 
have ruled on its base-plate the center line I find so useful 
on mine, but two other lines, opposite the respective cen- 
ters of the two punches, by which the perforations may be 
readily adjusted to any desired points on the sheet to be 
filed. 





GOTHAM EMPLOYERS GETTING TOGETHER. 


The logsely organized Federation of Employing Print- 
ers of New York has a large and representative committee 
on organization. The duty of this committee is to further 
the main purpose of the federation—bring about an 
amalgamation of the four employing printers’ associations 
that grace New York. It has adopted a declaration of 
principles, and the secretary of each organization has been 
instructed to obtain signatures to the declaration. If sig- 
natures are secured in sufficient number, the committee 
will prepare a constitution and by-laws and prosecute a 
canvass of printers not now connected with any organiza- 
tion. 

The tentative name is “New York Association of 
Employing Printers,” and the declaration “ prospects ” are 
asked to subscribe to it, as follows: 

1. To encourage a spirit of friendly relationship between all owners of 
printing-offices in the city of New York and vicinity; to secure concert of 
action for the general improvement and betterment of the printing trade. 

2. To meet at stated periods for the discussion and dissemination of 
reliable information relative to the best methods of conducting the printing 
and allied business from the standpoint of practical experience and the 
demands of approved business ethics. 

3. To create a wider knowledge of the elements of cost and what con- 
stitutes a proper remuneration for the services rendered, to the end that 
competition may-be more honorable and just, therefore more satisfactory. 

4, To maintain a school of estimating. 

5. To ascertain the average manufacturing cost of work under the con- 
ditions as they may exist from time to time, and to place at the service 
of its members all data thus collected and bearing upon the actual cost of 
all kinds of werk, and to provide expert advice and assistance whenever 
desired in connection with the ascertainment of the cost of performing work 
within the contemplation of any of its members. 

6. To do anything and everything to elevate the business and to bring 
about a spirit of fraternity among the employers. 

7. To care for all existing contracts and carry out all obligations at 
present in existence. 


The organizations codperating in this movement are the 
Typothetz, Printers’ League, Printers’ Board of Trade and 
the Master Printers’ Association of New York city. 





SUPPLY MEN ON IMPORTANT COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE. 


Chicago manufacturers of printers’ and bookbinders’ 
machinery and supplies, comprising Subdivision 69 of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, have elected the follow- 
ing named gentlemen to serve during 1912 on the associa- 
tion’s ways and means committee: Carl G. Bingham, sec- 
retary, Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company; 
Harry H. Latham, president, Latham Machinery Com- 
pany; William H. French, president, Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler; Clifford R. Hunn, western manager, Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Company; William C. Hollister, presi- 
dent, Chicago Lino-Tabler Company. The ways and 
means committee is the governing body of the association, 
and plans all of its activities. 
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and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 


of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, machinery 


Responsibility for all statements published 


hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 


**POPULAR MECHANICS” INCREASING ITS 
CIRCULATION. 
H. H. Windsor, publisher of Popular Mechanics, Chi- 
cago, proves the steady growth of his magazine by install- 
ing a third Cottrell magazine rotary press. 





PITTSBURGH OFFICE OF THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 

The Triumph Electric Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently opened a district office at 2219 Farmers’ Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Formerly the company 
was represented by the Doubleday-Hill Electric Company in 
that territory, but the rapidly increasing business made it 
seem advisable to have direct representation in this impor- 
tant center. D. D. Gill will be in charge of the new office. 





THE C. L. LA BOITEAUX COMPANY ADDS A PAPER 
DEPARTMENT, 

The C. L. La Boiteaux Company, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, has added a paper department to its 
line of paper-box boards, and in the future will be able to 
furnish the trade anything in the paper line. The new 
department will be in charge of W. A. Stidd, who has been 
associated with the Chicago trade for fifteen years, han- 
dling both fine and coarse papers. 


INDELIBLE CLOTH LABELS PRINTED FROM THE 
ROLL. 


Henry Drouet, general sales agent for the New Era 
Press, Marbridge building, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, submits specimens of cloth labels printed 
from the roll and rewound on the New Era Press. One of 
the specimens has been washed to show the indelibility of 
the printing. This interesting exhibit is an additional 
proof of the versatility of the New Era Press for specialty 
work — a press which meets those contingencies which ordi- 
nary equipments are unable to meet. 





THE “DEER LAKE”? BRAND OF STATIONERY. 

The advantage to the printer_of adopting a compre- 
hensive line of stationery for his customers in wedding- 
papers, announcements, folders, cards, etc., is obvious. 
The “ Deer Lake ” brand of papers for high-class engraved 
or printed wedding invitations is made in various sizes and 
shapes following the latest accepted styles and with envel- 
opes to match. In quality, color and finish, this line is 
unexcelled. It is a specialty of the Union Card & Paper 
Company of New York, and the printer and engraver will 
find it to their interest to correspond with the company 
regarding this line. 


**SECONDS.”’ 


One of the peculiar businesses which have been evolved 
out of the enormous increase in the manufacture of coated 
papers and cardboards is that of the Sabin Robbins Paper 
Company, of Middletown, Ohio. 

This concern is an exclusive specialist in the distribu- 
tion of seconds in coated papers and boards and mill job 
lots, and probably sells ninety per cent of this product pro- 
duced by the various coating mills in this country. Its 
enormous warehouses in Middletown testify to the wide- 
spread use of this material, and its voluminous mailing- 
lists reach printers from Maine to California. 





PLATEMAKERS CATALOGUE OF THE OSTRANDER- 
SEYMOUR COMPANY. 


The illustrated catalogue of the Ostrander-Seymour 
Company is a valuable compendium of improved machin- 
ery for the platemaker, electrotyper and stereotyper. Two 
hundred and fifty-four pages of valuable information are 
given, and a four-page index makes the information imme- 
diately available. Elaborate illustrations and minute and 
detailed descriptions make the work very desirable to every 
one interested in platemaking. It is a handsome piece of 
work mechanically, bound in heavy black cover, embossed 
in gold. The works of the company are on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Fifty-fourth place and Stewart avenue, 
Chicago; general offices, Tribune building, Chicago; and 
Eastern offices at 38 Park Row, New York city. 


MODERN SALESMANSHIP. 

The Kirkman Automatic Feeder demonstrates the exac- 
tions of the present-day printing-trade market. For four 
years the Automatic Press Feeder Company (511 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill.) has been perfecting the 
Kirkman, and has installed 125 feeders. These are all 
giving satisfaction, and so manufacturers and salesmen 
consider the experimental stage as having been passed. 
Arrangements are now made to make the most improved 
type of machine on a permanent basis. The Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, a ten-million-dollar corporation, was 
convinced that the Kirkman feeder is the premier machine 
of its class, and has taken the sales agency. This company 
manufactures pneumatic tools, air compressors, etc. It 
boasts that its yearly business amounts to between five 
and seven million dollars, it having branch offices in every 
important city of the world, and twenty-two thousand con- 
cerns among its customers in the United States. This enor- 
mous institution is so satisfied with the Kirkman feeders 
that it sells them with a guarantee — that is, the feeder is 
guaranteed to perform the service for which it is intended, 
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and against defective material or workmanship for one 
year. Such capable houses, such care and such guarantees 
serve to lighten the burdens of the worried printer when he 
is on the lookout for machinery. 





WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


“Transfers! Transfers!” “ Two, please.” “ Yes, give 
me one, please.” “ No, sir, transfers only given at the time 
fare is paid.” 

How often we have heard these familiar phrases, which 
indicate the much-printed little slips, with figures and 
street names on one side, and very often a reduced depart- 
ment-store advertisement on the other. But how many of 
us give a thought to the ways and means of their produc- 
tion? It is like lots of things in life — we take them for 
granted because they exist, and especially in a case where 
they are given to us for the asking, and without extra 
charge. But in many of our cities, and not far from home, 
either, the giving or not of these little pieces of paper has 
caused much legislation, trouble and expense, with profit, 
perhaps, to the legal profession. The people justly desired 
and wanted the transfer, and they got it. 
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at a minimum speed of not less than seventy-two hundred 
impressions per hour. 

The impression cylinders are made without gaps, pre 
senting a continuous printing surface, and each is equipped 
with a device for throwing off the impression. Also th« 
gearing of all cylinders is adjustable, so that the printed 


- matter on any cylinder can be made to register lengthwise 


of the press with any or all of the other cylinders, without 
the necessity of resetting the plates. 

The sheets are delivered packed up in piles of fifty or 
one hundred, with a delivery attachment which pushes the 
piles, when completed, away from the incoming sheets, and 
in position for the inspector and removal. 

The inking mechanism, offset prevention, numbering, 
perforating and cutting attachments are also perfectly 
developed units of this press, which it will be a pleasure 
for the Kidder Press Company to explain to any inter- 
ested parties. Let it suffice that the American Bank Note 
Company, of New York city, are more than satisfied with 
the results obtained from this press which you have read 
about. In fact, so much so, that the Kidder Press Com- 
pany have since built them another press of this type, in 
a slightly larger size— 20% by 21 inches—and with a 
different arrangement of printing cylinders. The Philadel- 


THE KIDDER PRESS. 


Just about this time, as somebody had to think about 
making and printing them, one of the leading ticket-print- 
ing concerns in this country wanted a special rotary press 
to print these transfer tickets, and they got it from the 
Kidder Press Company. 

“It” is illustrated herewith, and some features and 
capabilities of this machine will, unquestionably, be of 
interest to the many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The size of this press is 20 by 16 inches, taking a mill 
roll 30 inches in diameter, with end and side adjustments 
for the mill roll, also a web-straightening device to remove 
the curl from the paper. A positive feed from the mill 
roll into the press, taking care of the strain of tension, 
which is, otherwise, dependent upon the amount of squeeze 
between the first pair of cylinders. 

Printing in ‘one color on one side, and five colors on 
the reverse side, the second cylinder is so arranged that 
the web may be printed on either side, by means of an 
apparatus which allows the paper to be reversed. It also 
numbers in any desired color; perforates, or slits, length- 
wise with the web; trims the edges and cuts same into 
sheets 20 inches in length. 

The press is capable of printing a good class of work, 


phia Rapid Transit Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, now have three presses similar in type and construc- 
tion, and of the following sizes: 20% by 14 inches, 20% 
by 21 inches, and 18% by 14 inches. They are also in use 
in other parts of the country, and when a concern has 
bought and used a Kidder Rotary for transfer or any other 
work, “they come back for more.” The following quota- 
tion from the specification of a company, ordering one of 
these presses, shows that they have already learned at 
least one of its good qualities: ‘ Material to be of the best 
grade of cast iron as used in all standard makes of the 
Kidder Press Company.” 

And now, having read this little story, and studied this 
graceful machine, you have learned something about the 
mother of transfers, and if the press suggests the pos- 
sibility of a nearer interest to your printing needs, the 
Kidder Press Company are ready to talk or write to you 
about them. 

Their New York Office is at 261 Broadway, New York 
city, Gibbs-Brower Company, general agents, and they are 
represented in Canada by the J. L. Morrison Company; in 
Great Britain by John Haddon & Co., and in South Amer- 
ica by J. Wassermann & Co., Buenos Aires. 
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ADDITION TO LINOTYPE FACTORY. 

In order to meet the steady demand for Linotypes—par- 
ticularly the two latest models, the quick-change Model 8 
three-magazine Linotype, and the quick-change Model 9 
four-magazine Linotype—the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company has again found it necessary to increase its manu- 
facturing facilities and to enlarge the output of its exten- 
sive factories in Brooklyn, New York. 

It is about to erect a nine-story fireproof structure as 
an extension to the large building last erected. The new 
building will have a floor-space of about fifty-seven thou- 
sand square feet. This, together with various minor exten- 
sions and improvements which are already under way, will 
bring the total floor-space of the linotype factories to 
approximately nine acres. 





PROGRESS OF THE LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


The Latham Machinery Company reports the sale of 
several of its standard machines to an American concern 
that is starting a plant in Berlin, Germany. This certainly 
shows what some concerns think of Monitor machines when 
they will pay duty on them into Germany. 

The company also reports excellent sales throughout the 
United States and Canada. Trade is especially good with 
it in the East and Central West, and it has been com- 
pelled to run the factory nights for some time. This con- 
flicts with statements made by other concerns that business 
is “ dull,” which may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Latham Machinery Company does business with practically 
every large concern in this country, and the bulk of its 
orders seems to be from the large houses. 





THE PRINTERS’ EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 


J. G. Soulsby, formerly of the Master Printer, has 
organized the Printers’ Equipment Company, 915 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Printers’ Talk, a 
sixteen-page advertising sheet, is issued by Mr. Soulsby, 
announcing the opening of the new concern, which is 
distinctly a service proposition, bringing the printer and 
manufacturer into intimate relation and eliminating the 
“ middleman.” 

The Printers’ Equipment Company now represents the 
Golding line of presses, cutters, and printers’ tools; the 
Printing Machinery Company; Warnock diagonal blocks 
and register hooks; Sterling plate mortisers and Sterling 
roll wrapping-paper press, paraffining machine — board or 
paper; pony plate-routing machine; the Watson calcu- 
lator for cost and stock measuring; the Sprague Electric 
Company’s motors for the printing trade; and new inter- 
ests are being added to develop the functions of the concern 
to the best advantage of the buying printer. 





DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH’S STAMPING 
INKS, EMBOSSING VARNISHES AND 
COLORS. 

This company, located at 305 Florist street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, specializes on steel-die-stamping inks 
in gloss and dull finish effects. A few years ago it was 
necessary for the operator to make his own ink by mixing 
dry colors and varnish, thus entailing waste and mess about 
the pressroom, together with uncertainty of getting the 
same effect on each job. By the Denny, Hilborn & Rosen- 
bach concern’s method, all that is necessary is to take the 
can off the shelf, put the ink in the fountain and go ahead 
ind get out the work. Every man to his specialty is the 
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key-note of success. These inks work well on any power 
press, and are suited to every requirement. Particular 
attention is drawn to the Plate Finish Dull Black Stamp- 
ing Ink, No. 303, which gives the full effect of a hand- 
printed plate job. It dries over night, does not offset or 
feather and works equally well on any size die and on any 
kind of stock. 


SHNIEDEWEND’S COMBINED LOCK-UP AND 
REGISTER DEVICE. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co., manufacturers of the world- 
renowned “ Reliance ” Photoengravers’ and Printers’ Proof 
Presses, have placed upon the market a most valuable 
device for all proof-press users. 

This device is an immense advantage to every printer 
and engraver because of the ease, simplicity and rapidity 
with which it enables him to produce on his proof press the 
highest class of color proofs at the most insignificant cost. 

It is not only an indispensable register device for color- 
work, but is fully worth the price just for the regular run 





SHNIEDEWEND’S COMBINED LOCK-UP AND REGISTER DEVICE. 


of black-and-white proving, as it instantly centers and locks 
up any engraving or type-form. 

Heretofore, every half-tone prover centered his cut by 
manipulating a lot of wooden blocks of various sizes and 
shapes, thus not only consuming much time, but many 
times being unable accurately to place the engraving in the 
center of the bed. 

Now, with this device, the proof-press operator in from 
ten to twenty seconds can center each cut accurately and 
securely. He can also remove the cut for inking, and 
return it into the device without disturbing a single part; 
whereas, in the old way, it was sometimes necessary to 
remove several blocks in order to get the cut out, and then, 
after replacing the cut, put the wood furniture around it 
again to secure it. 

Still another advantage: In the old way, the prover 
laid the proofsheet on and guessed as to its coming square 
with the engraving; but with the Shniedewend Combined 
Lock-up and Register Device the engraving is self-squared, 
and by feeding the proofsheet to the paper feed guides the 
impression is automatically squared and centered on the 
sheet. Its value to every prover is unlimited. This device 
has met with instant favor from the engraver and printer. 

Further information will be sent upon request to the 
manufacturers, Paul Shniedewend & Co., 621 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; min - 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 











BOOKS. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





No. 4 


Vou. XLVIII. JANUARY, 1912. 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 30 Cents; none free. 


SuBscripTIONs may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 

remitting promptly. 

foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three dollars 
and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings per annum in advance. Make 
foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No 
foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
ee of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 

Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news- 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise 
in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should 
reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and _ artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 rostpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Complete cost system and 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to print 
and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, receipts, 
blank applications, etc., as needed during the year 1912, are invited. Spe- 
cifications and conditions will be furnished on application to J. C. Root, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1912 of the 
Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should any or all bids 
submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again 
invited. J. C. ROOT, JO T. YATES, SUPPLY COMMITTEE, SOVER- 
EIGN CAMP, WOODMEN OF THE WORLD, Omaha, Neb., 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1911. 





I AM BUYING a thousand to twelve hundred dollars’ worth of printing a 

month —this much is assured and will increase; I want a partner 
with whom to establish an up-to-date commercial establishment, with the 
above amount of business guaranteed to start on; the right man must be 
capable and reliable, who can organize, develop and take exclusive charge 
of such a proposition; total equipment to start estimated at $25,000, and 
my associate must be able to take up a two-fifths interest; location, two 
hours from Chicago, and otherwise very favorable; particulars to parties 
only furnishing satisfactory references, experience and general qualifications. 
A 620. 
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JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, London, 
E. C., England. é 

RaITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RalTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WiMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JouN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town and Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 179 rue de Paris, Charenton, France. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 





CASH WILL BUY AN ESTABLISHED LINOTYPE-COMPOSITION BUSI- 

NESS — Trade-work, independent, good prices, A-1 credit; good oppor- 
tunity for two practical operators, who can draw good salaries and clear 
over 10 per cent on their investment; first-class equipment; best running 
condition; wish to change climate; principals only. Address MERGEN- 
THALERS, New York American Press Association. 





LINOTYPE MACHINES FOR SALE — Two 1-letter Mergenthaler linotype 

machines; one font of 6-point 1-letter mats.; one font 7-point 1-letter 
mats.; one font 10-point 1-letter mats., molds, etc. These machines are 
in good condition, are working every day, but are in excess of our needs. 
Address TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN, Scranton, Pa. 





FOR SALE — A fine country weekly newspaper and job office; good loca- 
tion. Only paper in town. II] health reason for selling. Adrress 

TULLY TIMES, Tully, N. Y 

“$75 IN ONE WEEK with your codperative-letter idea,’’ wrote one printer 
recentiy ; any one with a press can do likewise; costs nothing to secure 

particulars. O’BRIEN, 907 Rector bldg., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


$4.80. 
BE. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. Ww 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


N 


Free booklets. 


_— VISE GRIP 
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FOR SALE — Well-equipped job office in county-seat town of 7,000. Must 
sell at once, as owner wants to engage in other business. Terms to suit 
right party. Address J. F. JONES, 111 W. Lincoln, Wellington, Kan. 


Publishing. 
IF YOU WISH TO BUY or sell a periodical-publishing business, consult 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., New York city. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circular and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Model 4, two-letter, with all its magazines, 

matrices and other accessories, in good condition. Has had little use. 
Only reason for disposing of Linotype, have replaced with additional Mono- 
type. CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 944 Dorchester .ay., Boston, 
Mass. 





prints sheet 33 by 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP — Two-color Huber press; 
immediate deliv- 


57; has Economic feeder attached; good condition ; 
ery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Seybold die press, 24 by 38; little used, good as new, cheap. 
Also 10 by 15 C.. & P. Gordon. Write for particulars. CURTIS ADVER- 

TISING CO., Detroit, Mich. 

LINOTYPES FOR SALE — One Model No. 1 and Model No. 3, complete, 
with motors, extra magazines, etc. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BIND- 

ING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 





MODEL 2 LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Complete, with two magazines, con- 
taining 10 and 11 point matrices.)s WALKER, EVANS & COGGSWELL, 
5 Broad st., Charleston, N. C 





FOR SALE — Cases, news and italic cases, in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, IIl. 





LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Three Model 1 Linotypes. Address RICHMOND 
PRESS, INC., Governor and Ross sts., Richmond, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 





Artists. 





ARTIST — He may be a retoucher, because we can use him on that kind 

of work, but ability to draw the figure is not necessary. It is necessary 
that he be capable of laying out newspaper and magazine ads. and printers’ 
dummies for booklets, folders, ete. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., E. St. Elmo Lewis, Adv. Mgr., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED — A good mechanical retoucher with engraving-house experience. 
4 age salary expected. Address BOX 241, East Liberty station, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 





Estimators. 





TYPOGRAPHIC ESTIMATOR, capable of figuring on high-grade work; _per- 
manent position and excellent opening for capable man. A 605. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Working foreman composing-room in a union shop, running 

cylinder and six jobbers, in a southern city, who would like to take an 
interest in a well-established and money-making printing-office; references 
required and steady work for the right man. Address FOSTER PRINTING 
COMPANY, L 128 Monroe ay., Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED — Assistant superintendent for large printing plant and bindery 

in western Canada. Must be thoroughly capable of handling foremen in 
all departments and all classes of work. Also honest, temperate and a hus- 
tler. Address, stating salary and experience, A 599. 





WANTED — Nonunion foreman for composing-room in Middle West; must 
have thorough knowledge and experience in modern composing-room 
economics; permanent position and good salary to right man. A 447. 





WANTED — First-class, bright superintendent for high-grade New York 
printing-office; must be thoroughly equipped for the position and to 
take full charge; state where employed at present. A 623. 


Pressmen. 

WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman on illustrated catalogue work ; 
one who understands operating a Dexter folder; permanent position, 

modern plant. Address PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





WANTED — A printer who is thoroughly acquainted with printing on tissue 
and crépe paper in rolls; steady position within 100 miles of New 
York city. A 612. 
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Proofreaders. 


WANTED — A girl, competent to read proof in a job office and to help out 
at the case in spare time. Southern New England. A 608. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED —A_ good, reliable man who is acquainted with the printing 

trade in and around Chicago to sell printing-press equipment which is 
well and favorably known; a man who is familiar with imposition and 
presswork, who has had selling experience preferred; good opportunity for 
a man who can deliver. A 604. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want— No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 








N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. Six-machine plant, 
run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction; our grad- 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 


MATERIAL. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER — Best type made, 35 cents per pound ; 
8 cents allowed for your old type. Send for catalogue. PEERLESS 
TYPE FOUNDRY, Winona, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GET PRINTING ORDERS by mail from hundreds of towns mail-order field 

unlimited; in four months, with $850 plant in small city, I built busi- 
ness of $50 to $75 weekly in addition to local business. Plan, typewritten, 
a Circular for stamp. HOLLIS CORBIN, 6065 Metropolitan bldg., New 
York city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 








WANTED — In New York city, position by young man, 21, high-school 

graduate, excellent ability as artist or illustrator; specialty, marines, 
athletics and colorwork. Glad to submit samples of work or give demon- 
station. Reasonable proposition entertained. Salary of secondary considera- 
tion. Address McCLELLAND BARCLAY, 205 W. 101st st., New York city. 


rae Bookbinders. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Good executive and estimator; practical man in 

every branch of the trade, including stamping, finishing and blank books ; 
18 years’ experience; at present foreman in modern-equipped edition 
bindery, wishes to change position; age 32, married. A 610. 











BINDERY FOREMAN — Practical man, good executive, thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all branches, is looking for a good printing-house, to take 
eharge of their bindery. A 459. 





WANTED — By practical ruler, finisher and forwarder, position as working 
foreman, small bindery. A 576. 





BOOKBINDER FOREMAN — Experienced, systematic, result-producer, wishes 


position in large shop. A 465. 





Estimators. 





EXPERT ESTIMATOR on printing, ruling and litho.; at liberty January 1; 
1 


experienced office man and salesman; up on cost system. A 551. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





DESK OR WORKING FOREMAN desires-change after January 1 account 

wife’s health; Southwest preferred; young man, thoroughly modern, 
up-to-date ideas of systems and efficiency — improved conditions in present 
shop 50 per cent; steady, conscientious, hard worker, sober, absolutely 
reliable, always on the job; union; later would consider investment in 
paying plant. A 375. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks’ substantial, permanent position; 

write me; practical printer, efficiency, promptness, costs, quality, esti- 
mating, sales, right methods; employed, but seeks change; give details; 
state what you wiil pay. <A 222. 








Miscellaneous. 





FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — An efficient man _ for 

manufacturing linotype or similar matrices will be open for a position 
shortly. Has had extensive experience making lino mats., and has accu- 
rate knowledge of every process from letter-drawing down; is thoroughly 
familiar with advanced practice and up-to-date cost methods and can deliver 
the goods. A 611. 





Operators and Machinists. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Capacity of machines guaranteed; understand 
thoroughly Models 8 and 9; union; reliable. M, 663 N. State st., 
Chicago, Ill. 





IAIA TAP! Emap 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
DINU IAWVLELI 


GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS / 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/325 
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Pressmen. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 





SITUATION WANTED —By pressroom foreman or cylinder pressman 

familiar with all classes of work; 32 years old, married; don’t drink 
and strictly up to date; at present in charge of high-grade shop; location 
no object. A 451. 





A FIRST-CLASS ROTARY PRESSMAN desires to change; good reasons; 
12 years’ experience; young, married and steady; will go anywhere. 
A 614. 





Proofreaders. 





JOB PROOFREADER — Experienced, first-class, open for position; non- 
union. A 181. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — A secondhand Cox Duplex or press of similar ee Give 
full particulars as to condition, price and terms first letter. A 6 





WANTED — For cash, Harris automatic two-color press, 15 by 18. Address, 
stating age of press and condition and lowest price. M. M. ROTHS- 
CHILD, 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium for printers. 
We furnish handsome color plates, strong wording and complete “ lay- 

out ”’ — new ig each month. Write to-day for free samples and par- 

ticulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 8-12 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-12 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., Chicago. Also a er -box 
makers’ supplies. 1-1 


WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy the:: 

because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal servi: > 
makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade pap« 
cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, tak-s 
place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapston. 
Also expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & CO., 7:2 
8. Clark st., Chicago. 6-12 


Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 


STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. Gummed labels and stickers for 
the trade. Send for catalogue. 6-12 











Gummed Papers. 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., Waverly Park, N. J. Our specialty is Non- 
curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 








IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
5-12 


guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid-sealing Machine. 


JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., New York aoa a * Bull: 
dog ” brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 








Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 








Job Presses. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
bosser, $300-$400; Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-12 


Machine Work. 


CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 238 William st., New York. Estimates 
given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 














Mercantile Agency. 





Case-making and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-12 





Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-12 





Coated Paper Manufacturers. 





NEW YORK COATED PAPER CO., Passaic, N. J. Our specialty: Embossed, 
trade-mark and waterproof surface coated and printed papers, in 1, 2 

and 8 colors, for bookbinders, blank-book, box, leather goods, suit-case and 

trunk manufacturers, etc. 3-12 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 





Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, “‘The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-12 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and. Publishing Trade. 7-12 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-12 








Paper Cutters. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$210; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto- clamp, £450- $600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-12 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, — & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-12 








SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Photoengravers. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and te ae 
three-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-12 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-12 





Counters. 


Photogravure Printing. 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses. Also paper 
joggers, ‘“‘ Giant ’? Gordon press-brakes. Printers’ form trucks. 5-12 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-12 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY., office and salesrooms, 638 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, Boston-New York. 2-12 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-12 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 





Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-12 





EF h rt ¢ C 448 


Lod 








seas 0 rigs EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 
; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE inLAXD 
PRINTER’ COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 





YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 7-12 





FOR CATALOGUES, souvenir books, tip-ons, fashions, bird’s-eye views, 
inserts and all other purposes. U. S. PHOTOGRAVURE CO., 186 West 
4th st., New York. 11-12 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 








WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, —" 
Pa. = 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. a st. 











THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; Fisher 
bldg., Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-12 





Printers’ Machinery. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ machinery? 

We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to overlook our 
large stock of presses and other machinery ; write us your wants; we sell 
only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER, Dee 


N. 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roiler Composition. 


Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross at., Pittsburgh ; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ge: 151- 153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-12 





BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-12 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing-office 
equipments. 7-12 





Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock ae sue 
revolution and fast news presses ; also new and rebuilt. 7- 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Special Machinery. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special machinery 
for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
8-12 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 2-12 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. -12 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, en 
electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. -12 





EVERYTHING for the printer. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Not in the trust. 1-12 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston ; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-12 





FOR CASTING SORTS 
A convenience; a time and money saver without equal in any 
ptinting-office. No waiting for matrices to dry. Put the letter or 
small cut in the mold, pour hot metal in and you have a matrix 
instantly; then cast up any number of duplicates you desire from 
the matrix. Send me a letter, 6 to 72 point, and I will cast you 
sample matrix and duplicates. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR 
YONKERS, N. Y. 





Cast by Mold from 
Woodcut 63-65 Main Street 





RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 


YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 








Send for “‘ Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 








The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 














in his trade.” 


Publishers’ Association, writes: 


The Typography of Advertisements 


By F. J. Trezise 


q C.S. Peterson, the well-known Chicago printer and author of the chapter 
on “Use and Abuse of Type” in the Cyclopedia of Advertising, says: 


“It is the best and most complete summary of its kind I have ever seen. 
I consider it invaluable to any job-printer who is or wishes to be competent 


q@ H. N. Kellogg, one of the principal officers of the American Newspaper 


“The specimens of advertisements which he gives demonstrate so 
clearly the correctness of his conclusions that the book can not fail to be 
beneficial to all who are interested in advertising.” 


136 pages; 65 illustrations; handsome board cover; printed in two colors. 


Price, $2.00 








Every ad. man— writer or compositor —should have it. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 South Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“YOU CAN MAKE 


1912 
A WINNER” 


GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
NOW AND WRITE: 


Here's a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 








“ HERRICK, 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don’t like the books you’re to send back my quarter.” 
ISN'T THAT FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 














LIE ? NO, SIR!! 


DURANT COUNTERS 





tell the truth. Reliable, sensitive, accu- 
rate, positive; furnish record unchalleng- 
able. Our job press attachments are 
equally dependable. 

THE W. N. DURANT CO. 
528 Market St. Milwaukee 

















Standard of the Government Printing Office 
KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Sell Your WASTE PAPER Direct to 
the Paper Mill 


We are in the Market for PAPER STOCK 


MARSEILLES WRAPPING PAPER COMPANY 
MARSEILLES, ILL. 

















A Modern Monthly — 


All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





GhePAPER | 
DEALER 


—— 






































THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. | 


HAMILTON, OH A. 


Builders 
f 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes --6 x18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches, 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 











TEED J) IE |SGRAVING 


q FOR POWER AND HAND PRESSES 
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< STEEL AND COPPER 
PLATE ENGRAVING 
STEEL PROCESS PLATES 
VIGNETTES 
DESIGNING 
mer yf f, SLA,SALLE ST; 
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CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 





ACME 





ELF ECLIPSE 











“Roughing” {07 the Trade 


We have put 

MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





-- 
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Universal Ya 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


=» WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = © MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 

















If You Want Cameo Results, You 
Must Use Cameo 


To get better customers you have to show better results than the ordinary 
printer. You must be up to the minute — doing things as this generation demands. 


The use of Cameo Plate is evidence that a printer is up to date. Its soft, 
velvety surface gives half-tones the effect of photogravures, dignifies type, and 
stamps on every job the mark of quality. Its results are so distinctive they always 
appeal to the man who wants the best. 


CAMEO 
PLATE 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few 
suggestions : 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your over~ 
lay on slightly thicker paper than for regular coated. Build up an even grading 
from high lights to solids. 


INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 
ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
no trouble from “ picking.” 

IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken 
screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run 


will bring you prestige. 
Send for Sample-book. 


S.D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass. . . . . =. =. . The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . . . . . . . . . . Standard Paper Co. 
Buffalo, NOY. 2 ee ee 6 es 6h Alling GF Gory Co. Philadelphia, Paw. . . . . . . . . . Megarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, Il. 2 2 2 1. J. W. Butler Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio... . Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Destieed Ma... ss « ss se GE Rice ee Oe. 
oe —- rr =—« led Oe es 
Dallas, Tex. . . . 2. . « « « « Southwestern Paper Co. Roch N.Y The Alling & Cory C 

Grand Rapids, Mich. - . « . . . Central Michigan Paper Co. Oeteseehe a eS = 1S seks ss e Alling & \ory Lo. 
Houston, Tex. . . . . . . « « « Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco,Cal. . . . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Kansas City, Mo. . . . . . . . . .« . Interstate Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. . . . .. =... + « + Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . . ‘ Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle Wile ee ce . . American Paper Co. 
New York City. . . Sole Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Spokane, Wash... . ... . Anulinn Type Founders Co. 
New York City (for Export only) . National Paper & Type Co. Vancouver, B.C. . . . . . . American Type Founders Co. 


























Effective Solicitation 


for the printer is among his gravest problems. The quality 
customer is earnestly sought for and persistently desired. The 
quality customer can only be attracted and held by quality 
work. He is willing to pay the price if he can get what he 
wants. We have made the quality customer want 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.PA. 


&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
a. CHICAG 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


and while many are getting them, many are not because they 
have to be ordered from a distance. Let these people know 
you have the cards and you will get their business and hold 
it, and the cards will probably be the smallest item they will 
buy from you. They know you are a quality shop, because 
you handle these quality goods. You can not dodge that 
logic. The goods are the evidence. Can you afford to be 
one day without these cards? Send for prices to the trade. 


WRITE NOW 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1858 


Non-Curling 


GUMMED 
PAPERS 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 








Distinctive and special brands for 
all and every conceivable purpose. 

We produce high-grade gummed 
papers especially adaptable for litho- 
graphing as well as medium and 
cheaper grades for ordinary label 
printing. 





Send for our Sample-book 


eS es 
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Established in England 1830 





Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


61-63-65-67 East Adams Street Chicago 


Lead Moulding 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 

















Creating a Revolution in the Art of 
Electrotyping 





DR. E. ALBERT’S LEAD MOULDING 
PROCESS is rapidly superseding the time- 
worn method of wax moulding. Its supe- 
riority over the old-fashioned method is 
attested to by some of the leading electro- 
typers of the U. S. who are now using the 


Dr. E. Albert Lead Moulding Process. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND INFRINGEMENTS 








If interested please ask us for further 
"so! tiew dencanren information 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(SOLE OWNERS IN THE U.S. A.) 
Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers, and Photo-Engravers 


Main Office and Factory: 70-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, 10 Spruce Street Chicago, 431 S. Dearborn Street 
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lf Every Printer Was a Machinist 


the WETTER Would Be the 
Only Numbering Machine Sold 


In order to make an intelligent selection of a Number- 
ing Machine and to understand the difference between 
a good machine and a poorly constructed one, the pur- 
chaser should have some mechanical knowlege of the 
vital parts of the machine, and understand the heavy 
duty these little machines are called upon to perform. 

As it is not possible for ALL users to have this practical knowl- 


edge, the purchaser MUST depend upon the manufacturer ; the 
reputation of the Wetter factory for reliable, durable and accurate 


Boston Model 1, Five Wheel, $6.00 


Boston Model 2, Six Wheel, $7.50 working machines is the best in the world. 








These Exclusive Features Keep the 


Maintained for Twenty-six Years: 


intended, and the finished machine is the best 
possible to produce. 


Drop-Cipher is of new design, and is the only one that 
can be guaranteed not to get low, even under very 
hard usage. The life of a machine depends on this 


falling out of the form. Don’t have to be “ locked 
up ” so tightly. F 
“Hold-Down Screw” permits of adjusting machine, 
without removing it from form, to print any one 
number any number of times by simply depressing 
the Plunger by hand and giving the screw at side of 
Plunger a “half turn,” so as to hold the Plunger 
down until the required number of impressions have 
been made. The ‘“ Wetter” is the only machine 


rollers, and permits of working on any cylinder press; 
and it is not necessary to remove the Plunger at any 
time to clean, as on other machines. 

The ‘‘ No.” Slide is held rigidly in position, and can be 
removed without taking the machine from the form, 
and a letter or character of any kind inserted to pre- 
cede the figures, thus: B 8196, H 8196, etc. 

Drop-Cipher on wheel next to Plunger; the only ma- 
chine having this feature. 

Faces of Figures Are Flat. This is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce a perfect impression. 

Wheels are made of hard steel; figures are engraved 
deep: prevents clogging with ink. 

Shaft Screws Out when necessary to take machine 
apart to clean; quicker than others. 

Plunger Spring is in correct position for proper work- 
ing; is large in diameter and is practically non- 
breakable. 

Ratchets are made from steel specially manufactured 
for this purpose, and produces a ratchet that does 
a wear and adds many years to the life’ of the ma- 
chine. ‘ 


the most improved method —and is practically un- 
breakable. . 























CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY 


a 
WETTER Up to the Standard We Have American Type Founders C0. 
a 
The mechanism is not complicated ; the steel used 
in the different parts is selected for the purpose q 
detail of construction. K 
Side-Plates are ‘‘ roughed” or “knurled,” in place of eystone Type Foundry 
being smooth, highly polished or ‘ damaskeened.” 
This prevents the machines from “riding up” or 


And DEALERS in Printers’ 
Supplies All Over the World 





that will do this. Are in printing-shops all over the world ; and during the past 
The Plunger Is Lower than others, will not cut new twenty-six years have made it possible for thousands of 


printers to put cash in 
bank ordinarily spent in 
having the numbering 
done outside. ‘The few 
dollars you invest in a 
WETTER will return 
to you many times dur- 
ing the year. The sooner 
you adopt the WET- 
TER way the quicker 
you will get some of the 


NO. 22956  rectqnins cm 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION be locked in a form by 
itself, the same as type, 


Unit Pawl Spring is made of the best quality wire — or surrounded by type to number and print at one impression. 
Each impression of the press automatically changes the numbers. 


SPECIAL MACHINES Designed for 
Any Make of Rotary or Flat Bed Press Pe UY O ay ra 4 OW 





WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


331-341 Classon Avenue 


Cable Address — ‘‘WETTER-BROOKLYN.” 


Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 


Western Union and A B C Codes 




















Here It Is! 


BRESNAN’S ELECTROLATOR 





A CONQUEROR OF ELECTRICITY IN PAPER 





trouble in the pressroom with electricity 

in his paper? Much time is lost trying 
every known trick to get the job working, when 
this trouble occurs, and ofttimes without success. 
You simply have to wait for the weather. These 
troubles disappear as if by magic when you use our 
Electrolator. 

Printers laugh and scoff when we tell them that 
in fifteen minutes we will have their press running 
— but we have yet to find the press that we can 
not start up in that time. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating ”’ 
and we will be glad to send you a half gallon on 
approval. Simply follow the directions and you will 
never worry about electricity troubles any more. 

The substance is purely a chemical fluid and 
should be applied with a sponge or soft rag on your 


Wi trout is the printer who does not have 


tympan. Rub the fluid over the top sheet up to 
the edges of your cylinder (it will not rust the 
metal), and a small amount on the tapes and fly- 
sticks, then let the press stand 10 or 15 minutes, 
and you will be ready to work. What could be 


simpler ? 
PRICES 


Half Gallon - - 
Gallon - 
Five Gallons - 


REFERENCES 


Trow Directory, Printing and 
New York City Binding Co. ; : 

A. H. Kellogg Co. New York City 
New York City Blumenberg Press ; 

Street & Smith New York City 
New York City And Hundreds of Others 


American Lithograph Co. 





De BOISE BRESNAN CO,, sectors,’ 15 Frankton s, NEW YORK CITY 

















THERE IS SATISFACTION 


to be derived in having about your bind- 
ery department a perforating machine 
that supplies perfect work and encour- 
ages good feeling and also the “‘smile 
that won’t come off.’? Employees should 
be kept in good humor, for ill-working 
machinery creates discord—hence inter- 
rupted production and incidentally loss 
of time, which means “ cash.” 


The National Rotary 
Perforating Machine 


RN EE EEE enn uN SS Tee ea With or Without Crimping-Scoring-Attachment 
3 “ 


leaves nothing to be desired, for it is 
complete and has stood the test with 
them all. 

The National Perforation leaves no 
burr; in other words, the sheet is slit and 
no part of the paper cut out. Printing can be done as well after the perforation as before. 


‘* Faster ‘than the fastest operator.”’ 
The National Perforation is distinctive and is now demanded on all high-grade work by customers who want the best. 
Manufactured in various sizes, to suit individual needs 


Ee at ae 
ito. 


Write for further information to 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Inc., Athol, Mass. 


Formerly National Perforating Machine Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

















“A NEW IMPRINT FOR EVERY JOB.” 


Progressive printers make their own 


IMPRINTS 


in a variety of small Gothic faces on a Linotype 
machine. Discard the old electrotyped imprints. 
Get an Imprint Matrix Slide and have a new 
imprint for every job. 

Imprint Matrix Slides are made to fit the patented 
dash and border block of the Linotype. One or 
more Imprint Matrix Slides should be in every 
up-to-date commercial printing establishment. 





A FEW SAMPLES 


VAN DYCK & CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
H. G. PUGH PRINTING CO., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
JOHN C. RANKIN CO.. 54 & 56 DEY ST.. NEW YORK 
PERKINS BROS. CO., SIOUX CITY 
THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO., JEFFERSON CITY 
THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, DURHAM, N.C. 

THE KANSAN PRINTING CO., NEWTON, KANSAS 
THE GARDNER PRINTING CO., CLEVELAND 
EDWARDS & BROUGHTON PRINTING CO. RALEIGH. N. C 
COMMERCIAL LITHO. & PTG. CO., SAVANNAH. GA. 











Folder fully describing Imprint Matrix Slides sent on 
request to all inquiring printers. 


IMPRINT MATRIX CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











A Happy and Prosperous New Year 
to You and Yours— if you regularly read 


The American 
Printer 


They tell us the Christmas 
number was “‘great,”’ attract- 
ive and full of meaty reading 
—it was asign of what is due 


for 1912. 
The January Number 


contains more good stuff — 
an article by Ben Franklin on 
capitalization; a page of queer 
things; more about the start 
of the cost movement ; an ar- 
ticle on print-shop efficiency; 
the new department on machine composition continues ; 
a system for taking care of cuts; much information about 
reducers and dryers; one more month of the newspaper 
front page contest; the series of practical bookbinding 
articles is continued ; photoengravers change their phrase- 
ology ; how printers advertise for work; an authoritative 
article on bankruptcy laws; reset type-designs; review of 
specimens; color plates ; tipped-on examples of printers’ 
product ; organization activities ; miscellaneous news, in- 
cluding the proposed new postal laws governing mailing of 
newspapers and periodicals, supply field notes; etc. 
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Oswald Publishi Day 














Send thirty cents for a sample copy of the Fanuary 
number now, or three dollars for a year's subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING CO.., 25 City Hall Pl., NewYork City 














This Advertisement 


The man who wrote this advertisement 
couldn’t set a stick of type to save his life, 
still he probably draws as much salary in a week 
as the compositor who set it is paid in a month. 

And yet how much more successful this 
advertising man would be if he had the com- 
positor’s knowledge of printing, as well as his 
own knowledge of advertising. - 

YOU have a wonderful opportunity, with 
your printing experience, to become a success- 
ful advertising man and earn a big salary. The 
International Correspondence Schools can give 
you all the training you require to qualify for 
such aposition. Only part of your spare time is 
required to learn how to write advertisements, 
select mediums, analyze advertising problems, 
and conduct sales campaigns. 

The I. C. S. Course includes Type Display, 
Copy Writing, Follow-up Systems, Handling 
Appropriations, Illustrating, Mediums, Cata- 
log and Booklet Writing. 


For further details regarding the 
I. C. S. Course in Advertising. 
All in and mail the attached coupon 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages 
and complete description of your new and complete 
Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 








City 
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| THE TUCO OMMISSION i 


632 South Sherman Strect, Chicago 
re Teena — $23 for cash, or $25 whi id in installments of $2 down m 
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The Miller Saw- Trimmer 


A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 








Precision helps your foreman to cut down costs. Decision 
helps you to help your foreman— BUT your 
Decision must be for a Precision machine. 

Write for a new illustrated price-list. 





EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 





815 East Superior Street Mitter Saw-Trimmers are fully 


Miller Saw - Trimmer Co., Alma, Mich. 4 eovered by U. S. and foreign pat- 


ents and pending applications. 














STUDY YOUR PRINTING COSTS IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


and you’ll find that a big percentage of your profits are lost 


through inefficient, power-wasting motors! Check this loss 
NOW — by installing ORIGINATORS OF 


Richmond Polyphase Motors : 
2 and 3 phase — 14 to 100 P ‘A Speed for Every Fob” Guaranteed Non-Curling 


What they are doing for other print-shops —they’ll do for G U M M E D PA P E R S 


! , 
yours ¢ 145 Chambers Street - - - New York City 
Write for Bulletin No. 14-P. 176 Federal Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


322 Monadnock Block, - - Chicago, Ill. 

1011 Chestnut Street, Rm. 626, Philadelphia, Pa. The Ideal Made Real 
1120 Pine Street, - + - ~ St.Louis, Mo. 
226-30 Huron Street - - - - Toledo, Ohio 
1006 Majestic Bldg. - - ~- - Detroit, Mich. MILLs AND MAIN OFFICE 
505 Swetland Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio % 

148 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada BROOKFIE LD, MASS. 
H od ‘ CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
Richmond Electric €o. 452 Monadnock Building 150 Nassau Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 














THE WISE PRINTER OF TO-DAY 


will ask his customer to use the destin paperand printing—his great desire is to supply 
that quality of stationery that will upbuild and maintain the dignity of his customer. 
The immense range of commercial utilities found in the use of our high-grade, 
moderately priced bond is well worth the investigation of the printer or user of 
high-class stationery. 
White and eight colors giveample opportunity to select the proper contrast or har- 
mony and as a basis for uniformity of color or quality throughout an establishment — 


MARQUETTE BOND 


supplies all commercial office demands. Its lithographic and offset results can not 
be surpassed. For loose-leaf, invoices, letter-heads, statements, etc. 

Our price for this thoroughly good bond stock will surprise you when you con- 
sider its high quality. If you have never examined our line, write us your request 
for samples (using your letter-head — this to avoid curiosity inquiries), which will 
be mailed to you free of charge. 





We carry a full line in all sizes and weights, white ard eight colors, for 
immediate shipment, including 22 x 34-20, also white and in eight colors. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPAN 653.655 South | Fifth Avenue 


























MAILING NEWSPAPERS AT 
THREE A SECOND 


A standard powerful machine which addresses, folds, 
wraps, divides by routes and deposits in mail sacks single 
newspapers; or addresses, turns out in half-fold, quarter- 
fold or eight-fold, and divides by towns club newspapers 
at ten thousand per hour 
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THE NEW STANDARD MULTI-MAILER 


It saves half the mail-room wages, half the galley-room 
wages, half the cost of setting, correcting and proving 
the list, half the mailing-room space and all of the galley- 
room, and half of the type metal. 

Its ‘efficiency and durability have been proven by 
mailing more than one hundred million papers varying 
from eight to eighty pages in size. 





COX MULTI-MAILER COMPANY “ “neko *""* 


























Old Council Tree Bond 


is a standing asset to the printer. It 
minimizes his selling efforts, because its 
dignity and character appeal strongly 
to the business mind. 


Every time you recommend 
OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND to a 
business man you are telling him 
something that he likes to hear. The 
paper has been advertised so exten- 
sively that it lingers subconsciously in 
the business mind. When you mention 
it, you receive a smile of recognition. 
It is always good business to give a 
business man what he wants rather 
than something you might want him 
to have. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND. 
is chuck full of quality and is not 
overburdened with price, like lots of 
other advertised bond papers. It’s a 
standing asset both to the printer and 
the business man. 








NEENAH PAPER COMPANY Se 
Neenah Wiss US A g 








What Best Value Service Means to Every Printer 


It not only gives the greatest paper value for the money, but it insures you to get the particular 
kind of paper you need for every job — and you get it when you want it. 

Promptness in delivery is the Key-note to Best Value Service, and has won for us the continued 
patronage of printers who know its convenience. 

Your orders will receive equally careful attention. 

But, in addition to this, Best Value Service suggests to you a paper best suited to your various 
needs. For instance, we recommend 


NATIONAL BOND 


for general business use, because we think it to be the dest paper value in the market. No mat- 
ter what grade of bond paper you are using, it will pay you to examine the quality of National 
Bond. ‘Test it in any way you like, compare it with bonds twice as costly and judge for your- 
Paper, self. Envelopes to match, 
For your most exacting customers, we recommend 
Cardboard 


ond OLD VERMONT BOND 


Envelopes 
of every possessing the appearance of richness, elegance and solidity so much in demand for high-grade 
description Office Stationery, but costing no more than many inferior bonds. Envelopes to match. 
Samtnckior Other bonds of corresponding value are Royal Bank Bond, Cosmic Bond, Pilot Bond, Linolyne Bond and Agate Bond, 
each offering rich, elegant effects, varying in desirability according to the individual tastes and ideas. 
wanes Se eater The wide range of selection (in Bond Papers alone we carry 15 different grades), promptness of our deliveries, 
and the sterling value you receive for your money, makes Best Value Service of real value to you. 
If interested, write us on your letter-head NOW. 
ADMITTEDLY BEST SERVICE 


Union Card & Paper Company, Dept. I, 45 Beekman Street, New York City 


‘ 


**The Trade-mark 


that Makes Good ”’ 








The Rouse Universal Block System 


is the one dependable and satisfactory service and greatest time-saver on to-day’s market. 
It is recognized as the one efficient and certain economical pressroom utility, and when once 
installed and given a fair and impartial test no printer will do without it. 


Rouse Universal Block 


Is Supreme 





“that lacking” found in no other make-ready 
system. : 

Any size page can be made up in from 15 to 
50 seconds and the plates clamped or released 
quicker than with any other system. A single set 
makes up 8 pages into about 160 different sizes, 
ranging from 17x25 up to 35x51 picas, and a 
less number of larger pages into an endless 
variety of shapes and sizes, all with a variation of 
2 picas in either width or length, or both width 
and length. 


One of the Multitude 
of Sizes, 





This page 
(25x55 picas) was made up 
in 35 seconds. 


The Great Saving in Make-Ready 


is a feature worth the investigation and consider- 


ation of the careful buyer, for the ROUSE UNI- 
VERSAL BLOCK solves the trouble and supplies 


Price, per set, including Steel Ratchet and 
Dustproof Case that fits a printer's stand, a practi- 
cally universal and indestructible outfit, for only 
$55. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Stop the leaks and let 1912 represent a profit- 
able and satisfactory business with increased 
profits and less worry. 


Made only by H. B. ROUSE © COMPANY, Chicago 


“Modern Methods” explains everything. 
Have you got your copy? It’s FREE. 

















Hanauneina 14 Business 
Ten the Ffficieney an 
Ecanany of 
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Are You Prepared to Meet the 
Result of this Announcement P 


If not, don’t hesitate a moment — just write to any 
of the distributing agents for samples and prices. 


Our advertising in SYSTEM alone, is attracting 
widespread comment. Each month it is telling over 
100,000 business executives — probably 500,000 users 
of business stationery — that letter-heads which look 
like the most expensive, yet cost less than half as 
much, may be had by using 


Rigo fane 


is made in the same manner as the most expensive — 
it is genuinely loft-dried. And the cockle surface 
will give your customer the commanding attention he 
expects of his correspondence. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


..J, E, Linde Paper Co. Courier Company 

*? Gook-Vivian Company Megargee Brothers 
Philadelphia....... I. N. Megargee & Co, Harrisburg Donaldson Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Charles Beck Company Richmond....... B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
eS er Swigart PaperCompany _ Louisville Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
St. Louis Hagen Paper Company Montreal. . Howard Smith Paper,Co,, Ltd. 
Baltimore.......... B. F. Bond Paper Co. A . Gray, Ewing & Company 
Cincinnati. . Diem & Wing Paper Co. Brown Bros., Ltd, 
Cleveland Petrequin Paper Co. y J.& F.B. Garrett Co, 
Washington........ B. F. Bond Paper Co. Hudson Valley Paper Co 
Pittsburgh Western Penn. PaperCo, 7 asewenas . Troy Paper Company 


EXPORT 
U.S. Paper Export Ass’n 17 Battery Place, New York 


Made in Holyoke, Mass., by 


Crocker-McElwain Co. 


For writing-papers with printing qualities, look 


for this trade-mark— 
ME, 








AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


Cut shows one of our 
all-size, 3-color rotary 
presses. Output 5,000 
to 7,000 sheets up to 36 
x48 per hour. Floor 
space, 8x12 feet, 3H-P. 
— Automatic Sheet 
Feeder can be added. 


for roll or sheet products, printing one or both sides of the web 


in one or more colors in one operation 


Save Labor, FloorSpace, Power 


Advise principal sizes and class of work so that we can offer 
suggestion as to suitable size and style press and quote prices 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG. CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue 


Presses for cash salesbooks, tickets, wrapping papers, labels, wrappers 
and other specialties with attachments for perforating, numbering, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


interleaving, folding, according to requirements 











MR. PRINTER: 


Would you give a salesman 
a hearing if he called on you 
dressed in a suit of blue over- 
alls? Howcan your customers 
expect their catalogs to receive 
a cordial reception if they are 
sent out in a cheap manila 
envelope? You are now in a 
position to furnish them a suit- 
able catalog envelope, for we 
now make catalog envelopes 
by machinery from any stock 
which you furnish to us, plain 
or printed, in the flat. 





Write to-day for layouts to the 





Western States Envelope 
Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





Manufacturers of Sure Stick Envelopes 























IT ISN’T SO MUCH 


what we say in our advertisement about 
PEERLESS MOTORS, but what we 
can prove — by years of successful service 
— that will convince you. 


These Motors are 
made for all printing 
equipment requirements 

and with a full 
knowledge of 
the demands. 
Our Motor 
- Power ‘“‘holds 
* down” your 
* cost of produc- 
tion to where it 
belongs. 
It’s to your 
interest that you 
know more about our motors. Ask us for booklet. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write : 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


Sates Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principat Cities 











HEXAGON SAW-PLANER 





CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY 


IMMENSE SAVINGS 


INVARIABLY FOLLOW THE INSTALLATION 
OF THIS COMPOSING-ROOM MACHINE 





WE WILL SEND YOU ONE TO TRY FOR THIRTY DAYS 





HEXAGON TOOL CO. 


321 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Artisans 


are typesetting machine operators. There is also little 
unemployment at that branch of the trade. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


teaches linotype operating. The instruction is complete and 
thorough. Nearly fourteen hundred graduates. You can 
see what they think of the School by reading our booklet 


The Highest-Paid 
| 


“Machine Composition” 


Ask us for it by postal card —and ask now. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
632 S. Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BooxBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ..... 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell.. ieee ene 
BooKBINDING FoR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane sicavcon Eee 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BookBinDING — J. B. Nicholson............. 2.35 
THE ArT oF BooksinDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 00 00sec ed. 00 
ConcERNING TypE — A. S. Carnell -50 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne....... ~ 2530 
DEsIGN AND COLOR IN PrinTtING —F. J. Trezise. 1.00 
ImposITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise........ 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DESIGNS PET OC 25 
MoperRN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 2.10 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 2.10 
THE PRacTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
PrintTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi . 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads 

Envelope Corner-cards 

Letter- 


cocceceves $0.54 
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Programs and Menus 

Covers and Title-pages 
TiTLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne...... 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..... 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 

A Hanppook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...... 
A HanpbBook OF PLANT FoRM 
ALPHABETS — A Hanpsook oF LeTTerING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD anpD New — Lewis F. 
DEcoRATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck...... 
DrawinG FoR Repropuction — Charles G. Harper 
GRAMMAR OF LeTTERING — Andrew W. Lyons 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel.... 
Lessons on Art — J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. eckson. . 
Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION F. De) ERIBC) cs-0:d's 20's aaa es 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
Line anD Form — Walter Crane. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder 
THEORY AND PRAcTICE oF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING - 
ELectrotyping —C. 8. Partridge.... owieneeeeeeee 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ing —C. S. Partridge..... 
Stereotyping —C. S. Partridge. 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A MOoNEY-MAKING SySTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
Stuart 
BuILDING AND ADVERTISING A PrintTiING Business — H. H. Stalker..... 1°00 
Campsig’s Pocket EstiMATE Book — John W. Campsie case ue 
CHALLEN’s LasBor-SaviNG Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 1C0 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost EstiMaTES For EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley......... $0.50 
Cost oF Printing —F. W. Baltes .59 
OSE OF PROUD ss ob c.csca ss bes euniee ses ans ose eGus essen ees 3.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10.00 
Hints ror Youna Printers Unper Erauty — W. A. Willard -50 
How To MakE MoNEy IN THE PrinTING Business — Paul Nathan .20 
Nicnou’s PERFECT ORDER AND Recorp Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 
OrpDER Book anp ReEcoRD 
expense of purchaser 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown .00 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Hanppook oF LitHoGRapHy — David Cumming 
LiTHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 

METALOGRAPHY 

METAL-PLATRE PRINTING 

PRACTICAL 


3.00 


or Cost — H. 
3.00 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
REASECNBOND 5:5: 5.65 410: 01g icths waters 
Correct KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 
HisTOoRY OF COMPOSING MACHINES — John S. Thompson ; 
leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
THe MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE — John S. Thompson 
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cloth, $2.00; 
3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BvILDING OF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock. ....ceeeeeee ee 092.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGmB ScaLE — Arthur Duff A coocccs 8.00 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 


MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner..... 
MANUFACTURE OF ParpeR — R. W. Sindall 
MopeERN Printinc Inxs — Alfred Seymour 
OL Coors AND PrintinG Inks — L. E. Andes.... 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton .. 2.60 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEciIPEs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 


2.60 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee... ..cccccccscccccscese$ 050 
GaInInG A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs wee 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman..... 


eeccccccccccce 250 
ccc cccccccccccccescccess S000 


e- 1.85 
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PRESSWORK 


A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREsswoRK — F, W. Thomas....+..00+$ .25 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK cccccccccccccccccss 4.00 
Coton PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREsswoRK — Fred W. Gage.. 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PracticaL GurDE TO EMBOSSING AND Diz STAMPING 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD, per dOZEN......sccreccccecccsececccs 1.00 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE..... 


eccccccccccccccccccoccccoes § 0nD 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison.. 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

MeTALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK R 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. 


Pere eer eer eee eet) 252) 


REDUCING acon rare Fr 
THREE-COLOR Pouemarer — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl.. cocee 8.50 


PROOFREADING 


BigELow’s HANDBOOK OF PuNcTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ .55 
CULINARY FRENCH cece 
ENGLISH ComPpouND WoRDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall...... 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT a MasTER — William Cobbett 

Tue OrtHoepist — Alfred Ayres 

WessTeR Dictionary (Vest-pocket) 

Pens anD Types — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTiIon — Adéle Millicent Smith.......... oe 2ae0 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 

STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SocIETY OF PROOFREADERS 

Tue ArT oF WriTING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A..... asic Se6o 
Tue VerBAList — Alfred Ayres 

TypoGRAPHic StyLEBooK — W. B. McDermutt.... 

Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 


ee 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Start the New Year 
Using 


REDINGTON 
COUNTERS 


PRICE $5.00 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Especially designed for job presses, 
cylinder presses, folding machines 
or any automatic machine where a 
correct count is required. 

Address Dealer or 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 








Profit-Producing Printing 
Papers 


Send for our new Portfolio and sample set of 


“Factor Bond” 


Reamlots' . « +» < « «= =» 6 « « + @l@-centsipentb. 
Case lots (assorted) . . . . . . . ~~ 6cents per Ib. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514-522 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Our German Silver 
Composing Stick 


is a beautiful tool, possessing 
all the high quality of the 
Regular Steel Star Composing 
Stick. The German Silver Stick 
will not rust or corrode, will out- 
last steel sticks, and is of value 
to printers in seacoast cities. 


The German Silver Star Composing Stick 


appeals to the workmen who 
take pride in having the dest. 


MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


** Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”? 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 


@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch: at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 


@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 





THE 
PRINTING 
ART 


“The Fashionplate of Printerdom”’ 


THE HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 


ESIGN, typography, colorwork, 
engraving, and other features are 
fully covered each month. It is 
a publication that interests equally the 
employing printer, compositor and press- 


man, as well as the publisher, engraver, 
and booklover. 


Annual subscription, $3.00; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $5.00, 
including postage. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $3.75 per year. Mention this 
magazine and secure a free sample copy. 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. 














FOR PRINTERS 
RAINS PAN 


S' 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers 








Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 


Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 


for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : +: : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place 


Chicago, Til. 
Brooklyn, New York 














A full and con 
cise explanation 
of the technical 
Points in the 
printing trade, 
for the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons AA 


Vest-Pocke 
Manual of 
Printing — 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
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Punctuation : 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Avbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations— 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in_Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & Copper Ptate Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





METALS 


‘Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 
First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











EMPIRE 


LINOTYPE 


SCHOOL 


FRANK F. ARNOLD, = Manacer 
AIS First Ave.,(Nean 2411 St.) 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL FALL RATES 


Write for booklet and dates 
of next openings 


iA Ove rtising | 
| 0) KO) 1 6 Ca 


with attractive pictures and ample 
space for advertising matter. Good 
margin of profit. Send for samples 
and prices. 














U. S. Photogravure Co. 
186 WEST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 7d 
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Our Imported and Domestic 


1913 Calendar 


Samples 


are now ready. ‘The kind of stock 
that sells and makes money for the 
printer. $5.00 is all you invest for 
such a paying business. 








THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Price list and full information free 


PENN Co., 20H North Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS OF 
PAINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
oF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; tai luable inf ion about engrav- 





frandi 





ings, composition, p > paper, pi 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, and a hundved other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 


knows a good thing when he sees it. 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 








1729 TRIBUNE BLOG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO y 
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Color is attraction. 


It is not a ready reference book of color. 
can the true inwardness of color selection be determined. T 
and mixing of inks, color matching, and pressroom difficulties, are the 
subjects of Chapters X, XI and XII, and are alone worth the price of 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, .half paper sides. 
123 pages, with blank sheets for notes. 


Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


An agreeable attraction is a favorable introduction. 
Printed matter which has an agreeable attraction in form and color is 
introduced in the most effective way. 
importance in efficiency. Efficiency spells success for printer, pressman 


and proprietor. 


Color and Its Application to Printing Tells How and Why 


It is a study. By study only 


the work to many pressmen. 


47 illustrations. 


Price, $2.00 


PRINTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, Publishers 


Good color selection is of prime 


6% x9 format. 


3 color inserts. 
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